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nr PREFACE. 

sane prindple of arnuBfement and expression with the one which 
it it intended iosucceed, it will prohahly he found worse than use- 
less) for when a particular arrangement and phraseology have 
hecome fitmiliar to the mind, there is great difficulty in studying 
another work on the same subject, in which the arrangement and 
•aqmsnon are materially different. A Grammar, to be really 
▼■Inable, ought to be nm^ in its style and arrangement, so as to 
1m adapted to the capacity of youth, for whose use it is designed { 
sswjirrtmfttf, so as to be a sufficient guide in the most difficult, 
M well as in easy cases; and its principles and rules should be 
nndered ihmiliar to the learner by numerous examples and exer- 



To meet these views of what a Grammar for the use of Schools 
wmgkt to be, the present compilation has been made : with what 
raceesB, a discerning puUic, to whose judgment it is respectfully 
•Bbmitted, will decide. Utility, not novelty, has been aimed at. 
In collecting materials, I have freely availed myself of the labors 
ef others who have treated on the subject since the days of Mur- 
' xtj, and particularly of those whose object has been similar to my 
siwn. Lminx'a '* Principles of English Grammar,^' deservedly 
Mtssineid in Britain the best compend for the use of schools which 
has yiil appeared, I have adopted as the ground plan of my work. 
TIm works of MumxAT, Avous, ComiaL, GaAirr, Cbombib, Hiley, 

• aqfliittMnrspiathfi ezt^WFf collection of my friend Dr. Beck, to 
^YVtf^I ^^ enjf^^ ftee*§Qcess, have been consulted; and from 

* df df tBem*has bbeh cflrtffnlly selceted, condensed, and arranged, 
whitb!^^ seeiqefjto^ Suitable to my purpose. For several va- 
lBaUe.ti%gei^oAs^ alsd, I am indebted to Dr. T. R. Beck, and 
•staAlrlAhcJt liteiv^t^^xy^) "^^ kindly examined my MSS. be- 
lbi«4lyji» jreiie^lMijf "to^ress, and fireely communicated their sen- 
ffanents. On, the whole, it is believed that there is nothing of 
araeh importance in Murray^s larger Grammar, or in the works 
af sobsequent writers, that will not be found condensed here. 

On the subject of Etymology, much expansion has been deemed 
anaeeessary; I have therefore generally contented myself with 
stating ntulti, without embarrassing the w<Mrk with the processes, 
olten tedioas and obscure, which have led to them. In the clas- 
^ 'sification of words, almost all writers differ from each other; and 
thoagh o» this subject there has been much discussion, nothing 
hut yal bean proposed whiehf on the idiole, i^pears less objeo. 
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tionable in principle, or more convenient in practice, than that of 
Murray, which is therefore generally retained. 

In Syntax, greater fiiUness has been considered proper. In the 
arrangement of the Rules, scarcely two writers have followed the 
same order ; and that here adopted is somewhat different from any 
other. Without regarding much the usual division of Syntax into 
Concord and Chvernment, those rules are placed first which ap- 
pear to be most simple, and of most frequent occurrence. Care 
has been taken, however, to connect witli a leading rule those of 
a subordinate character allied to it, and to add under every rule 
such notes and observations as appeared necessary to its illustra- 
tion. Numerous examples of false syntax follow each rule, gene- 
rally on the same page-, also examples adapted to the notes, etc. 
are subjoined, distinguished by the number of the note to which 
they belong. For the purpose of better exercising the judgment 
of the pupil, there have been introduced at intervals, exercises on 
the precedmg rules promiscuously arranged*, and at the end, pro- 
miscuous exercises are furnished on all the rules and observations j 
the whole forming a body of exercises, containing perhaps not 
fewer examples than Murray^s separate volume of Exercises on 
the Rules of Syntax. In this, economy as well as convenience 
has been consulted. The leading principles have been made so 
prominent by being printed on a large type, that they may be 
easily studied by the youngest claeies without a separate com- 
pend. Every thing necessary for the fuller expansion and illus- 
tration of these principles, has been introduced in its place ; and 
the whole furnished with questions and appropriate exercises, in 
order to render every part familiar to the mind of the pupil as he 
advances, so that no larger treatise, and no separate book of ex- 
ercises, will be necessary. The arrangement of the exercises on 
syntax on the same page with the rule which they are designed 
to illustrate, it is believed, will greatly diminish the labor, both 
of teacher and pupil, in going over this important part of the 
subject. 

Another object steadily kept in view in this compilation, is to 
render it a profitable introduction to classical studies. While all 
languages differ from each other in their mode of inflexion, and 
in some forms of expression peculiar to themselves, usually de 
nominated idiomt^ their general principles are, to a very 
extent, the same. It would seem, therefore^ to \)% ^ttp^t 
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constructing grammars for different languages, that the princi* 
pies, so far as they are the same, should he arranged in the same 
order, and expressed as nearly as possible in the same words. 
Were this carefully done, the study of the grammar of one lan- 
guage would be a very important aid in the study of another*, and 
the opportunity thus afforded of seeing wherein they agree and 
wherein they differ, would of itself furnish a profitable exercise 
in comparative grammar. But when a Latin grammar is put 
into the hands of a boy, differing widely in its arrangement or 
phraseology from the English grammar which he had previously 
studied, and then in due time a Greek grammar different from 
both, not only is the benefit derived from the analogy of the dif- 
ferent languages in a great measure lost, but the whole subject is 
made to appear intolerably intricate and mysterious. To remedy 
this evil, I resolved, some time ago, to publish a series of Gram- 
roars of the English, Latin, and Greek languages, arranged in 
the same order, and expressed as nearly in the same words as the 
genius of the languages would permit. 

This series has now been some time before the public, and 
has been received with a degree of favor far surpassing my ex- 
pectations. 

PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 

New plates for this work having become necessary, the oppor- 
tunity has been embraced to improve the work in such a way as 
to render it still more worthy of public favor. Several of the 
definitions and rules have been rendered more strictly accurate. 
In many places, observations and remarks have been introduced, 
where they seemed to be necessary to complete or elucidate tho 
aubject. The etymology of the article which stood before, is 
now, as it should be, placed after the noun ; and that of the par- 
ticiple is placed with the moods and tenses, before the inflection 
of the verb, instead of coming after it. In these two instances 
only, is the order of the sections changed. In the verb, the de- 
signation and arrangement of tenses first adopted in this Grammar 
but which were subsequently changed, are here resumed, being 
considered as altogether better, because more natural and appro- 
priate. The former designations, however, are placed in paren- 
theses, (except the imperfect ^ which does not correctly express 
the import of that tense), that teachers may adopt those which 
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they prefer. In the observations on the tenses, an attempt has 
been made to render them more full and explicit) and in the 
inflection of the verb, negative and interrogative forms have 
been introduced after the active voice. 

In Syntax, two or three rules have been altered, where it 
seemed desirable for the sake of greater accuracy and simplicity. 
So much of Rules IV., V., and VI. as referred to the pronoun, 
has been omitted, to avoid the confusion occasioned by uniting 
'two subjects (the verb and personal pronoun) under one rule, and 
all that relates to the Syntax of the personal pronoun has been 
placed together in special rules under Rule X. The exercises 
under these rules have been revised and made to correspond to 
these changes. In Prosody, several defects have been supplied, 
and the article on Composition has been considerably enlarged. 

To make room for these improvements, the lists of questions 
heretofore interspersed through the work, and the utility of which 
has been questioned by distinguished teachers, have been removed 
to the end of the book, where they are placed together, so that 
they may be used or not, as the teacher may direct. For the 
same purpose, all discussions of grammatical questions have been 
removed from the body of the work to the Appendix, and suita- 
ble reference made to them in the text. In this position, they 
interfere less with the regular progress of the work, and may be 
consulted at pleasure. By this means, also, an opportunity it 
afforded of discussing the several subjects, when it was thought 
important, at greater length than would have been proper in their 
place ; and hence, it will be seen, the Appendix has been consi- 
derably enlarged. 

By means of these arrangements, the leading parts of the 
Grammar are made to occupy nearly the same place as before, be- 
ing seldom more than one page distant from their former position. 
This revisal of the work has been gone into more thoroughly 
DOW, to avoid the necessity of ever hereafter making any changes; 
but no change has been made which will occasion any difllculty 
in using this edition with the other, as the parts introduced for 
th^ most part belong to the Notes and Observations, and to dis- 
tinguish them are generally enclosed in brackets. 

For further information, reference is occasionally made to the 
Analytical and Practical Grammar, in which the subjects generally 
are treated of with greater fullness, especially in Syntax^ thak 
in this compend. 
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PLAN OF THIS WORK. 



1 . In this work the leading principles, definitions, and mles, 
forming by themselves an epitome of Grammar, are printed in 
larger type, and expressed in brief, accurate, and simple language, 
■0 as to be easily committed to memory. 

2. All that is necessary to fill up this outline, and with it to 
form a complete school grammar, is inserted in its place in smaller 
type in Observations and Remarks, not to be committed to me- 
mory, but to be studied more fully in connection with the leading 
parts, in subsequent reviews. 

3. The whole is perspicuously arranged under distinct sections 
and heads, all of which are numbered separately •, and now, in 
addition to this, all the paragraphs are numbered by a running 
series of numbers, rendering it easy to refer to any particular part. 

4. At the close of each part of speech, and frequently at inter- 
Yals under different heads. Exercises, simple and easy, are intro- 
duced, for the purpose of rendering the pupil familiar with each 
step as he goes along, and better prepared for entering on that 
wMch is to follow. 

6. The leading rules of Syntax always stand at the top of the 
page*, and under each is presented, in special rules, in small 
type, or in observations and remarks in type still smaller, all that 
is necessary to complete or explain the subject of which it treats •, 
and then under these are furnished examples of false Syntax to be 
corrected — an exercise of great importance, to render the princi- 
ples previously studied, and their use, familiar to the pupil. 

6. For the same purpose, numerous examples of false Syntax 
under all the rules are furnished at the end, promiscuously ar- 
ranged. In correcting these, it will always be proper to shew 
wherein they are wrong, mention the rule which they violate, 
and give the rule or the reason for the change made. 

7. In Analysis and Parsing, it is important that one uniform 
method, the shorter the better, provided it be accurate and full, 
shonld be pursued*, either that here recommended, or such other 
as the teacher may prefer; and that the rules, when repeated, be 
repeated accurately in the very words of the text. 

8. The subject of Composition, at the end of the book, will be 
a profitable study for the pupil after he has studied the grammar, 
and furnish the means of constantly applying its principles. 

By pursuing this method, the study of Grammar, instead«f 
being, as it is usually considered, a dry and laborious exercise of 
memory, becomes, from the first, practical, intellectual, and in- 
teresting ; so that with but little labor, almost imperceptibly, and 
in a very short time, the pupil becomes a proficient in this im- 
portant branch of study. 
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§ 1. ORTHOGRAPHY. 3 

SYLLABLES. 

17. A Syllable is a distinct sound forming the whole 
of a word, as far ; or so much of it as can be sounded 
at once, as far in far-mtr. 

18. A word contains as many syllables as it has dis- 
tinct vocal sounds ; as, gr^m'ma-ri'an. 

19. A Monosyllable is a word of one syllables; as, 
fox. 

20. A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables; as, 

far-tner, 

21. A Trisyllable is a word of three syllable; as, 
pi-e-ty. 

22. A Polysyllable is a word of many syllables. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

23. The division of words into syllables is called 
Syllabication. 

GENERAL RULE. 

24. Place together in distinct syllables, those letters 
which make up the separate parts or divisions of a 
word, as heard in its correct pronunciation. 

25. Two separate words combined as one name, are 
usually separated by a hyphen; as, rail-road, glasS' 
house, bee-hive. 

26. In writing, a word of more than one syllable 
may be divided at the end of a line ; but a monosyllable, 
or a syllable, never. 

§ 2. SPELLING. 

27. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 



ENGU8H GRAMMAR. § 1. 



PART FIRST. 



§ 1. ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

7. Orthography treats of letters, and the mode 
of combining them into syllables and words. 

8. A Letter is a mark or character used to represent an ele- 
mentary sound of the human voice. 

9. There are Twenty-tix letters in the English Alphabet. 

10. Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

11. A Vowel is a letter which represents a simple inarticulate 
■ound; and, in a word or syllable, may be sounded alone. The 
vowels are a, f, t, o, u, and to and y, not beginning a word or 
syllable. 

12. A Coneonant is a letter which represents an articulatt 
found', and, in a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, but 
always in connection with a vowel. The consonants are, 6, c, d^ 

/» g^ *i;» *» ^1 *^> »i Py ?> »*i *» ^ ^> ^> *> ^^^ w and y beginning 
a word or syllable. 

13. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. 
Diphthongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

14. A Proper Diphthong is one in which both the vowels are 
sounded *, as ow in out, oi in otZ, ow in cow. 

15. An Improper Diphthong is one in which only one of the 
rowelfl if sounded; as ou in court, oa in boat, 

16. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound, 
u eau in beauty. 



* OrUiognphy if ptopeiAj a part of Grammar, as it belongs to " the art of 
ipaakmg and writing a language with propriety.'' Tet as the whole snttject is 
treated more fully in the speUing.book and dictionary, a brief synofMis of its prin. 
ciples onlv is here giren, rather as a matter of ybrm, than with a view to its being 
particnlariy studied at this stage. The teacher may. therefore, if he thinks proper, 
pass over this part fbr the present, and begin with Pabj II. 
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SYLLABLES. 

17. A Syllable is a distinct sound forming the whole 
of a word, as far ; or so much of it as can be sounded 
at once, as far in far-mer. 

18. A word contains as many syllables as it has dis- 
tinct vocal sounds; as, gr^m'ma-ri'an. 

19. A Monosyllable is a word of one syllables; as, 
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20. A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables; as, 
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21. A Trisyllable is a word of three syllable; as, 
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22. A Polysyllable is a word of many syllables. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

23. The division of words into syllables is called 
Syttabication. 

GENERAL RULE. 

24. Place together in distinct syllables, those letters 
which make up the separate parts or divisions of a 
word, as heard in its correct pronunciation. 

25. Two separate words combined as one name, are 
usually separated by a hyphen; as, rail-road, glass- 
house, bee-hive. 

26. In writing, a word of more than one syllable 
may be divided at the end of a line ; but a monosyllable, 
or a syllable, never. 

§ 2. SPELLING. 

27. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by 
its proper letters. 
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28. The orthography of the English language is so anomalous, 
and in many cases arbitrary, that proficiency in it can be acquired 
<mly by practice, and the use of the spelling-book or dictionary. 
The following rules are of a general character, though even to 
these there may be a few exceptions*.— 

GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLmG WORDS. 

■ 

RULE I. 

[29. Monosyllables ending with/, I or «, preceded bj 
a single vowel, double the final consonant; as, staff, milh 
yiS8. 

Exceptiont, Of, if, as, is, has, was, his, gas, yes, this, us, 
thus, pus.] 

RULE II. 

[30. Words ending with any consonant except /, / or 
«, do not double the final letter; as, sit, not, up, put, 
that, in. 

Exc, Add, bunn, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, purr.] 

RULE III. 

31. Monosyllables and words accented on the last 
syllable, ending with a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, double that consonant before an additional 
syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, rob, robber ; admit, 
admittance, admitted. 

Mxceptions, But x and h are never doubled. 

32. But when a diphthong or double vowel precedes, 
or the accent is not on the last syllable, the consonant 
is not doubled; as, boil, boiling, boiler; wool, woolen; 
fyol, foolish ; visit, visited, 

[Exceptions, In about fifty words ending in I with a vowel be- 
fore it, and not accented on the last syllable, many writers, con- 
trary to analogy and without necessity, double the I improperly 
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before an additional syllable. These are such words as travel^ 
traveller, travelling, travelled*] 

[So also s and p are generally, though improperly, doubled in 
bias, worship, and kidnap; as bia$$ing, worshipper, kidnapping, 
Webster, and many writers following him, in these words conform 
to the general rule.] 

RULE IV. 

33. Words ending with II drop one I before the ter- 
minations less and ly, to prevent trebling; as, skill, 
skilless; full, fully; and some writers, before ness and 
ful ; as, fulness, skilful, 

34. But words ending in any other double letter, 
preserve the letter double before less, ly, ntss, and ful; 
as, harmlessly, stijfffy, gruffness, etc. 

RULE V. 

35. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
change y into i before an additional letter or syllable ; 
as, spy, spies ; happy, happier, happiest ; carry, carrier, 
carried ; fancy, fanciful. 

Exc. 1. But y is not changed before ing; as, deny, denying, 
Exc, 2, Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain the y 

unchanged; as, boy, boys, boyish, boyhood. But lay, pay, say, 

make laid, paid, said; and day makes daily, 

RULE VI. 

[36.. Silent e is preserved before the terminations, 
ment, less, ly, and ful; as, paleness, peaceful, abate- 
ment, &c. 

[*The words referred to are the following : Apparel, bevel, bowel, cancel, carol, 

cavil, channel, chisel, counsel, cudgel, di^evel, drivel, duel, embowel, enamel, 

en^NUinel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, imperil, jewel, kennel, 

label, level, libel, maishal, marvel, model, panel, parcel, pencil, peril, pistol, 

pommel, quarrel, ravel, revel, rival, rowel, wovel, shrivel, snivel, tassel, tram. 

meL travel, tunnel, tmravel.j 

yfc 
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Exceptiofu, Duly, truly, awful, and generally, judgment, ac- 
knowledgment, lodgment, abridgment, are excepted. Argument, 
firom the Latin argumentum, is not an exception.] 

RULE VII. 

[37. Silent e is omitted before terminations beginning 
with a vowel; as, slavCy slavish; cure, curable; sense, 
sensible ; lodge, lodging ; love, lovest^ 

38. Blame^ move, reprove, gale, and their compounds, som^ 
times, though improperly, retain e before able; as, blameable, etc. 

39. But words ending in ge and ce retain e before able, in order 
to preserve the soft sound of g and c; as, changeable, peaceable, 
etc. For the same reason, we have tingeing and swingeing. Dye 
has dyeing, to distinguish it from dying. So also words ending 
with c hard, insert k before a syllable beginning with e or t, to 
preserve the hard sound*, as, frolic^ frolicked, frolicking, 

40. The letters ie, at the end of a word, are changed into y 
before ing; as, die, dying; lie, lying.] 

RULE VIII, 

[41. Simple words ending in II, when joined to other 
words, generally drop one / when they lose the accent; 
as, awful, hopeful, handful, careful, already, 

42. But when they are under the accent, the double 
I should be retained; as, fulfil^ toillful, recall, foretell. 
But until, welcome, always^ also, withal, therewithal, 
wherewithal, have single I. 

43. On the subject of this rule, however, usage is far from 
uniform; fulfil and fulfill, wilful and willful, recal and recaU, 
foretel and foretell, and similar varieties are common. 

44. Other compounded words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they are formed-, as, glass- 
koute, miUF-wright, thereby. 

45. Many words in English admit of two or more different 
modes of spelling; as, connection, connexion; enquire, inquire; 
eh€mi8try, chymiatry, etc. In such cases, prevailing usage and 
analogy must be our guides.] 
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§ 3. ETYMOLOGY. 

46. Etymology treats of the difierent sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their de- 
rivations. 

47. Words are certain articulate sounds used 
by common consent as signs of our ideas. 

1st Words, in respect of their Formation^ are 
either Primitive or Derivative, Simple or Compound. 

A Primitive word is one that is not derived from any other 
word in the language; as, boy, j^^^t father » 

A Derivative word is one that is derived from some other word| 
as, hoyieh, juetice^ fatherly. 

A Simple word is one that is not comhined with any other 
word; as, man, house, city, 

A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more simple 
words*, as, manhood, Jiorteman. 

2d. Words, in respect of Form, are either De- 
clinable or Indeclinable. 

A Declinable word is one which undergfoes certain changes of 
firm or termination, to express the different relations of gender, 
namher, case, person, etc., which in Grammar are usually called 
Accidents; as, man, men; love, loves, loved. 

An Indeclinable word is one which undergoes no change of 
form*, as, good, some, perhaps. 

3d. In respect of Signification and Use, words 
are divided into different classes, called Parts of 
Speech. 
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§4 PARTS OF SPEECH. 

48. The Parts of Speech in the English language 
are nine, viz. The Noun or Substantive, Artickt 
Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Prepomtion, 
Interjection, and Conjunction. App. H. 

49. Of these, the Noun, Pronoun and Verb are 
declined ; the rest are indeclinable. 

50. Note. A noun is called also a tuhttantivt. But this term, 
for convenience, is here used in a more comprehensive sense, to 
mean a notm, a pnmoun^ an infinitive mood^ or a phrase used as a 
noun, and usually called " a substantive phrase.''^ Thus in such 
a rule as this, ^'An adjective agrees with a substantive,^^ etc., the 
word Mubstantive may mean a noun, a pronoun, an infinitive 
mood, or a substantive phrase. 

51. Parsing is the art of resolving a sentence 
into its elements or parts of speech, stating the 
accidents or grammatical properties of each word, 
and pointing out its relation to other words with 
which it is connected. 

52. Parsing is distinguished into Etymological and Syntactical. 

53. A word is parsed EtymdogicaUy by stating the class of 
words to which it belongs, with its accidents or grammatical 
properties. 

54. A word is parsed Syntactically by stating, in addition, the 
relation in which it stands to other words, and the rales according 
to which they are combined in phrases and sentences. 

§ 6. NOUNS. 

55. A Noun is the name of a thing ; as, John, 
'London, book* App. III. 

56. Nouns are of two kinds. Proper & Common. 
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57. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an in- 
dividual only ; as, Albany^ fFashington^ the Hudson* 

58. A Common Noun is a name applied to all 
things of the same sort ; as, man., chair ^ tdbie^ hook. 

59. Remark. Proper nouns distinguish individuaU of the same 
class from each other. Common nouns distinguish tortt or dastet^ 
and are equally applicable to all things of the same class. 

60. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Proper nouns denoting persons, usually become common by 
having an article prefixed; as, ^' He is the Cicero of his age." 

2. Common nouns become proper when personified, and also 
when used as proper names*, as, Hail Liberty! The Park, 

3. Under common nouns are usually ranked, 

1st. Collective nount^ or nouns of multitude ^ which signify 

many in the singular number; as, army^ people, 

2d. Ahetract nouns^ or names of qualities ; as, piety ^ toickednegM, 
3d. Verbal nouns, or the names of actions, or states of being; 

as, reading, writing, sleeping. (195.) 

ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 

61. To Nouns belong Person, Gender, Number, 
BndCase. 

§ 6. PERSON. 

62. Person, in grammar, is the relation of a nomi 
or pronoun to what is said in discourse. There are 
three persons ; the jf?r«f , second, and third. App. IV. 

63. A noun is in thejirst person, when it denotes the 
speaker or writer; as, "I, Paul, have written it." 

64. A noun is in the second person, when it denotes 
the person or thing addressed; as, -'Thou, God, seest 
me." — " Hail, Liberty ! '» 

65. A noun is in the third person, when it denotes 
the person or thing spoken of; as, ^^Truth is mighty." 
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§ 7. GENDER. 

66. Gender is the distinction of nouns with 
regard to Sex. There are three genders, the Mas- 
adine^ Feminine^ and Neuter. App. V. 

67. Nouns denoting males are Masculine; as, 
HKin, boy. 

68. Nouns denoting females are Feminine ; as, 
woman^ girl 

69. Nouns denoting neither males nor females 
are Neuter ; as, book^ house^ field. 

70. TJitrt art three ways of distinguishing the sex : 

1. By different words; as, 



MaU. 


Female, 


Male, 


Female, 


Bachelor 


maid 


Horse 


mare 


Bean 


belle 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


. queen 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


Man 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, buck 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizzard 


witch 


2. 


By a difference of termination; as, 


Abbot 


abbess 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Actor 


actress 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Administrator administratrix 


Count 


countess 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Duke 


duchess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Elector 


clectress 


Author (often) authoress 


Emperor 


empress 


Baron 


baroness 


Enchanter 


enchantress 
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MaU. 
Executor 
Governor 
Heir 
Hero 
Htinter 
Host 
Jew 

Landgrave 
Lion 
Marquis 
Mayor 
Patron 
Peer 
Poet 
Priest 



FtfnaU, 
executrix 
governess 
heiress 
heroine 
huntress 
hostess 
Jewess 
landgravine 
lioness 
marchioness 
mayoress 
patroness 
peeress 
poetess 
priestess 



MaU. 
Prince 
Prior 
Prophet 
Protector 
Shepherd 
Songster 
Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Tiger 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Viscount 

Votary 

Widower 



FtmaU. 
princess 
prioress 
prophetess 
protectress 
shepherdess 
songstress 
sorceress 

{sultana, or sul- 
taness 
tigress 
traitress 
tutoress 
viscountess 
votaress 
widow 



3. Bj prefixing a distinguishing word; as, 

A hen sparrow. 
A the goat. 
A maid servant. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



A cock sparrow. 
A he goat. 
A man servant. 
A male child. 
Male descendants. 



OBSERVATIONS ON GENDER. 

1. Some nouns are either matculine or feminine; such as, 
parent^ child, cousin, infant, servant, neighbor. Such are some- 
times said to be of the common gender. 

2. Some nouns naturally neuter are converted by a figure of 
ipeech into the masculine or feminine ; as when we say of the sun, 
Se is setting ; of the moon, She is eclipsed ; and of a ship, She sails. 

3. In speaking of animals whose sex is not known to us, or 
not regarded, we assign the masculine gender to those distinguished 
for boldness, fidelity, generosity, size, strength, etc., as the dog, 
the horse, the elephant. Thus we say, ^^ The dog is remarkably 
various in his species.'' On the other hand, we assign the femi- 
nine gender to animals characterized by weakness and timidity, 
U, the hare, the cat, etc., thus, ^' The cat, as she beholds the 
%ht, draws the ball of her eye small and long.*' 
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4. In speaking of animals, particularly those of inferior size, 
we frequently consider them devoid of sex. Thus, of an iniont, 
we say, "It is a lovely creature-," of a cat, "Jit is cruel to iti 
enemy.'^ 

5. When the male and female are expressed hy distinct terms, 
as, shepherd^ shepherdess, the masculine term has sometimes also 
a general meaning, expressing both male and female, and is al- 
ways to be used when the office, occupation, profession, etc., and 
not the sex of the individual, is chiefly to be expressed. The 
feminine term is used only when the discrimination of sex is 
indispensably necessary. Thus, when it is said '^ the Poets of 
this country are distinguished by correctness of taste," the term 
^ Poet" clearly includes both male i^d female writers of poetry. 

§ 8. NUMBER. 

72. Number is that property of a noun by which 
it expresses one, or more than one. Nouns have 
ttoo numbers, the Singular and the Plural. The 
Singular denotes one ; the Plural, more than one* 

GENERAL RULE. 

73. The plural is commonly formed by adding 
9 to the singular ; as, book^ books. 

74. SPECIAL RULES. 

1. Nouns in s, sh, ch soft, z, x, or o, form the plural 
by adding es ; as, Miss, Misses ; brush, brushes; match, 
matches ; fox, foxes ; hero, heroes, 

£xo. Nouns in eo, to and yo, and in ch sounding A;, have s only; 
as, cameo, cameos; monarch, monarchs. Also canto has cantos; 
but other nouns in o after a consonant now commonly add esj as, 
grotto, grottoes; tyro, tyroes. 

2. Nouns in y after a consonant, change y into ies in 
the plural; as, lady, ladies. 
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Nouns in y after a vowel, follow the general rule; 
as, day, days. (35. Exc. 2.) 

3. Nouns in / or /e, change / or fe into ve% in the 
plural; as, loaf, loaves; life, lives. 

Exc. Dwarf, scarf, wharf-, brief, chief, grief; kerchief, hand- 
kerchief, mischief-, gulf, turf, surf-, fife, strife-, proof, hoof, roof, 
reproof, follow the general rule. Also nouns in^ have their 
plural in «/ as, muff^ fnuff$j except staffs which has sometimes 
staves; so wharfs wharves, 

EXERCISES ON NUMBER. 

Give the plural, and the rule for forming it, of — ^Fox, 
book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, coach, 
inch, sky, bounty, army, duty, knife, echo, loss, cargo, 
wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, 
street, potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, 
glory, hope, flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, ralley, needle, 
enemy, army, vale, ant, roUey, hill, sea, key, toy, 
monarch, tyro, grotto, nuncio, punctilio, embryo, gulf, 
handkerchief, hoof, staff, muff, cliff, whiff, cuff, ruff. 

Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, shrub, globes, 
hills, river, scenes, stars, planets, toys, home, fancy, 
mosses, glass, state, foxes, house, prints, spoon, bears, 
lilies, roses, churches, glove, silk, skies, berries, peach? 



§ 9. NOUNS IRREGULAR IN THE PLURAL. 

74. Some nouns are irregular in the formation of their plural; as 



Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular. 


Plural 


Man 


men 


Tooth 


teeth 


Woman 


women 


Goose 


geese 


Child 


children 


Mouse 


mice 


Foot 


feet 


Louse 


lice 


Ox 


oxen 
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[75. Some nouns have both a regular and irregular 
form of the plural, but with different significations ; as,] 

Sing%Uar. Plural, 

Brother (one of the same family) brothers 

Brother (one of the same society) brethren 

Sow (an individual animal) sows 

Sow or swine (the species) swine 

Die (a small cube for gaming) dice 

Die (a stamp for coining) dies 

Index (a table of reference) indexes 

Index (a character in algebra) indices 

Penny (a coin) pennies 

Penny (a sum or value) pence 

[76. Some compounds pluralize the fu^t word; as,] 

Singular. Plural, Singular. Plural. 

Aid-de-camp aids-de-camp Cousin-german cousins-german 
Court-martial courts-martial Father-in-law fathers-in-law 

77. Words from foreign languages sometimes retain their ori- 
ginal plural. As a general rule, nouns in um or on have a in the 
plural *, but those in i» in the singular, change it into es in the 
plural. The following are the most common, [of which some also 
have a regular English plural-, these are marked R:] 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural, 

Animalculum animalcula R Genus genera 

Antithesis 
Apex 
Appendix 
Arcanum 
Automaton 
Axis 
Basis 
Cherub 
Crisis 
Criterion 
Datum 
Desideratum 
Effluvium 
Ellipsis 
Emphasis 
Encomium 
Eiratnm 
Focus 



antitheses 


Grenius (a spiri 


L)genii 


apices 


Hypothesis 


hypotheses 


appendices R 


Ignis fatuus 


ignes fatui 


arcana 


Lamina 


lamina; 


automata R 


Magus 


magi 


axes 


Memorandum 


memoranda 


bases 


Metamorphosif 


I metamorphosi 


cherubim R 


Monsieur 


messieurs 


crises 


Phenomenon 


phenomena 


criteria 


Radius 


radii 


data 


Stamen 


stamina R 


desiderata 


Seraph 


seraphim R 


effluvia 


Stimulus 


stimuli 


ellipses 


Stratum 


strata 


emphases 


Vortex 


vortices 


encomia R 


Virtuoso 


virtuosi 


errata 


Mr (master) 


Messrs (roea« 


fo«i 




sieurs) 
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78. § 10. OBSERVATIONS ON NUMBER. 

1. Proper names have the plural, only when they refer to a 
race or family, as, the Stuarts^ the CampbeUt; or to several 
persons of the same name*, as, the twelve Casars^ the two Mr, 
Bells, the two Miss Browns. But without the numeral, or in 
addressing letters in which both or all are equally concerned, and 
also when the names are different , we pluralize the title-, as. 
Misses Brown, Messrs. Webster and Skinner. ($ 60, Rem. 1, 2.) 

2. Names of metals, virtues, vices, and things that are weighed 
or measured, are for the most part confined to the singular num- 
ber*, as, gold, meekness, temperance^ bread, beer, beef, etc. Except 
when different sorts are meant *, as vnnes^ teas, etc. 

3. Some nouns are used in the plural only; such as annals, 
antipodes, literati, credenda, minutia, banditti, data; and things 
consisting of two parts, as bellows, scissors, pliers, tongs, lungs, 
etc. ; or of more than two, as ashes, embers, entrails, clothe8,etc. 

Note. For the singular of literati, the expression ^^ one of the 
literati ^^ is used *, and bandit is used as the singular of banditti. 

4. Some nouns are alike in both numbers*, as hose, deer, sheep, 
swine, trout, salmon, tench; apparatus, hiatus, series, species; 
brace, dozen, head, couple, score, pair, hundred, thousand, etc. 

Note. Brace, dozen, etc., have sometimes a plural form; as, 
He bought partridges in braces, and books in scores and dozens. 
Cannon, shot, and sail, are used in a plural sense. Foot, horse^ 
infantry, and sometimes cavalry, meaning bodies of foot, etc., are 
construed with a plural verb. The singular of sheep, deer, etc., 
is distinguished by the article a; as, a sheep, a deer. 

5. Some words are plural in form, but in construction either 
singular or plural ; such as amends, means, riches, pains; and the 
names of certain sciences, as mathematics, metaphysics, ethics, 
politics, optics, etc. 

Note. Means, when it points out the instrum.entality of one 
agent, is construed as singular*, of more than one, as plural. 
Mean, in the singular form, is commonly used to signify a mid- 
dle between two extremes. News is now generally construed in 
the singular number. Mms (trlmesse^ Ang. Sax.), riches (richesse, 
Fr.) are really singular, though -^ow used commonly in a plural 
sense. Thanks is considered a plm U n6un, though used to de- 
note one expression of gratitude 
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BXSBCI8E8 ON IBREGULAK MOUKS AMD OB8EBTATIOH8, etC. 

Give the plural of — Man, foot, pennj, mouse, ox, 
child, father-in-law, son-in-law, brother; erratum, ra- 
dius, lamina, automaton, phenomenon, stratum, axis, 
ellipsis, stamen, index, cherub, seraph. 

Of what number is — Dice, arcana, fishermen, geese, 
dormice, alms, riches, thanks, snuffers, tongs, teeth, 
woman, child, court-martial, apparatus, minutie, genii, 
geniuses, indices, indexes, mathematics, Matthew, John, 
James? 

§ 11. CASES OF NOUNS. 

79. Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
respect to the other words in a sentence. App. VI. 

80- Nouns have three cases, viz. the Nominative^ 
Possessive^ and Objective. 

81. The Nominative case commonly expresses that of which 
something is said or declared-, as, the sun shines. See {§ 80.) 

82. The Possessive denotes possession; as, the hdy'*s fan. [Also 
origin or fitness; as, the sun^s rays, men^s shoes.] 

83. The Objective denotes the object q{ some action or relation; 
as, James assists Thomas; they live in London. 

84. The nominative and objective are alike. 

85. The possessive singular is formed by adding an apostrophe 
( ^ ) and s to the nominative*, as, John'^a. 

86. When the plural ends in s, the possessive is formed by 
adding an apostrophe only. 

87. NOUNS ARE THUS DECLINED! 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

Nom, Lady Ladles John 

Poss. Lady's Ladies' John's 

Obj. Lady Ladies John 

Proper names generally want the plural. See 78, 1. 
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88. OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSSESSIVE. 

1. The apostrophe and s Ct) is an ahhreviation for is or e«, the 
termination of the old English genitive-, thus, " the king^s crown" 
was anciently written, '*the kingis crown." 

2. When the nominative singular ends in m, or in letters of 
similar sound, the s after the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in 
order to avoid too close a succession of hissing sounds } as, ^^ for 
goodness' sake-," " for conscience' sake." This, however, is sel- 
dom done unless the word following the possessive hegins with 
«/ thus we do not say, "the prince' feather," but, "the prince's 
feather." (See An.:Gr. 175). 

3. The relation expressed by the possessive case, is in general 
the same with that expressed by the word of; thus, " the rage 
of the tyrant," " the death of the prince," are equivalent to "the 
tyrant's rage," " the prince's death." Hence when the use of 
the possessive would appear stiff, it is better to use the preposition 
of or some equivalent expression instead of it*, as "the satellltei 
of Jupiter," " the length of the day," " the garden wall," for 
" Jupiter's satellites," " the day's length," " the garden's wall." 
Sometimes, however, the idea expressed by the preposition of 
with the objective, is different from that expressed by the posses- 
sive; thus, " a picture of the king," and "the king's picture,'' 
express different ideas-, the first means " a portrait of the king,'* 
the last, " a picture belonging to the king." 

PARSING THE NOUN. 

[89. A noun is parsed etymologically (53) by stating its acci- 
dents, or grammatical properties -, thus, Father^ a noun^ mascu' 
line, in the nominative singular, App. IV.] 

[In this way parse all the nouns in the following exercise.] 

EXERCISES ON GENDER, NUMBER AND CASE.* 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, 
wife, hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, eagles' 
wings, echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, 
child's toy, grass, tooth, tongs, candle, chair, Jane's 
boots, Robert's shoe, horse, bridle. j 

• Not€. In lulngr Uie above exercises, it will save much lime. whicU vs ^xX^ 
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§ 12. THE ARTICLE. 

90. An Article is a word put before a noun, to 
show the manner in which it is used. App. VII. 

91. There are two articles, a or an^ and tlie. 

92. A or an is called the Indefinite Article, be- 
cause it shews that the noun is not limited to a 
particular person or thing; as, a king; that is, 
any king. 

93. The is called the Definite Article, because 
it shews that the noun is limited to a particular 
person or thing ; as, the king ; i. e. some particular 
king. 

94 A noun without an article is taken in its 
widest sense ; as, Man is mortals, i. e. AU mankind: 
Or, in an indefinite sense ; as. There are men de- 
stitute of all shame, i. e. some men (§ 81). 

[A noun with the before it, sometimes denotes the species; as, 
the oak, the lion,] 

95. A is used before a consonant ; as, a book, 

96. An is used before a vowel, or silent h ; as, an 

age, an hour. But 

97. ji and not an is used before u long, and the diphthong eti, 
because these letters have, combined with their sound, the power 
of initial y; thus, a unit^ a use^ a eulogy. On the other hand, 
an is used before words beginning with h sounded, when the 
accent is on the second syllable; as, an heroic action, an historical 
account) because the h in such words is but slightly sounded. 

important in a large school, if the pupil be taught to express all that is necessary 
in parstnir these or other vrorda. m as few words as possible, and al>firays in the 
Manv order, thus: Father^ a noun^ masctdine, in the nominative eingttlar. 
Mother's, a nounr/kminine, in the possessive singular. It will also be a profitable 
exercise for him to assign a reason for every part of his description, thus : Father^ 
a noun* because the name of an object ; meuetUine. because it denotes the malt 
ux; singular, because it denotes but one; plural, fathers — Rule, ''The plural is 
commonly fanned by adding < to the singular.'* 
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Pakrino. An article is parsed' by stating whether definite or 
indefinite^ and to what noun it belongs. 

EXERCISES ON THE ARTICLES. 

Prefix the indefinite article to the words, riyer, hope^ 
army, hermit, infant, uncle, humor, usurper, hostler, 
wish, youth, umbrage, oyster, herb, thought, honor, 
elephant, husband. 

Correct what follows, and give a reason for the change. 
A inkstand, an handAil, a article, a humble man, an 
ewe, a anchor, an useful book, an history, an humorous 
tale, an hedge, an union. 

§ 13. THE ADJECTIVE. 

98. An Adjective is a word used to qualify a 
noun or substantive ; as, a good boy ; a square box ; 
ten dollars. App. VTIL 

[99. Note. A noun is qualified by an adjective when the object 
named is thereby described^ limited or dittinguithed from other 
things of the same name.] 

100. [An adjective in the predicate may qualify 9. pronoun, an 
infinitive mood^ or substantive clause; as, He is poor. To play is 
pleasant. That the rich are happy, is not always true.] 

101. Nouns become adjectives when they are used to express 
the quality of other nouns •, as, gold ring, silver cup, sea water. 

102. On the contrary, adjectives are often used as nouns; as, 
" God rewards the good, and punishes the 6arf." " The virtuous 
are the most happy." Adjectives thus used are usually preceded 
by the definite article *, and when applied to persons, are considered 
plural. (§ 40, Rule vii.) 

103. Adjectives which express number, are called Numeral 
adjectives. They are of two kinds, Cardinal and Ordinal. The 
cardinal answer the question " how manyV^ and are one^ ttco, 
three, four^ five, six^ etc. The ordinal answer the question, 
*' which of the numberV They are first, second, third, fourth^ 
etc. In compound numbers, the last only has the cardinal formi 
as, thirty-ffccmrf/ three hundred and forty-^Airrf. I 
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§ 14. CO^klPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

104. Adjectives have three degrees of com- 
parison; namely, the Positive^ Comparative^ and 
Superlative. App. IX. 

105. The Po$Uive expresses the quality timplf; the Compara- 
tivt asserts it in a higher or lotver degree in one object than in 
another; And the Superlative, in the highest or lowest degree 
compared with several-, thus, Grold is heavier than silver; it is 
the moit precious of the metals. 

106. In adjectives of one syllable, the Compara- 
tive is formed by adding -er to the Positive ; and 
the Superlative, by adding -e^t ; as, sweety sweeter^ 
noeetegt. 

107. Adjectives of more than one syllable are 
compared by prefixing more and most to the posi- 
tive ; as, numerous^ more numerous^ most numerous* 

108. OBSERVATIONS. 

1 . Dissyllables in le after a mute, are generally compared by 
er and ett: as, able, abler, ablest (37, R. vii). Dissyllables in y 
change y into i before -er and -est ; as, happy, happier, happiest. 
But y with a vowel before it, is not changed; as, gay, gayer, 
gayest (35. Exc. 2). 

2. Some adjectives form the superlative by adding most to the 
end of the word ; as, upper, uppermost. So, undermost, foremost, 
hindmost, utmost, 

3. When the positive ends in a simple consonant, preceded by 
a single vowel, the consonant is doubled before er and est; as, hoty 
hotter, hottest (31. Rule iii). 

4. SoTie adjectives do not admit of comparison, vizt 

1. Such as denote number; as, one, two; third, fourth, 
2. 'figure or shape; as, circular, square: 

3. — : posture or position; as, perpendicular, 

4. Those of an absolute or superlative signification ; as, true, 
perfect, universal, chief, extreme, etc. ($72. Obs.) 
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Remark. — Of these last, however, comparative and superlative 
forms are sometimes used by the best writers j as, " The extremest 
of evils." — Bacon. "The chiefest of the herdsmen." — Bible, 

5. Such adjectives as superior, inferior, exterior, interior, etc., 
though they involve the idea of comparison, are not to be con- 
sidered as in the comparative degree, any more than such adjec- 
tives as preferable, previous, etc. They neither have the form 
of the comparative, nor are they ever construed with than after 
them, as comparatives in English commonly are. (See Syntax, 
J 71, Rule xxii). 

6. The superlative degree implying comparison, is usually 
preceded by the definite article. When preceded by the indefinite 
article, it does not imply comparison, but eminence; as, *^ He is a 
most distinguished man." The same thing nearly is expressed by 
prefixing the adverb very, exceedingly and the like, which is some- 
times called the superlative of eminence, 

7. Without implying comparison, the signification of the positive 
is sometimes lessened by the termination ish; as, white, whitish; 
black, blackish. These may properly be called diminutive adjec-- 
tives. The adverb rather, expresses a small degree of the quality ; 
as, rather little. 



109. 



Adjectives Compared Irregularly. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good 


better 




best 


Bad, eyil or ill 


worse 




worst 


Little 


less 




least 


Much or many 


more 




most 


Late 


later 




latest or last 


Near 


nearer 




nearest or next 


Far 


farther 




farthest 


Fore- 


former 




foremost or first 


Old 


older or 


elder 


oldest or eldest 



Obs. Much is applied to things weighed or measured; many 
to those that are numbered. Elder and eldest, to persons onIy> . 
Mer and oldest^ either to persons or things, J 
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EXERCISES. 

Of what degree of comparison is — Sweet, kinder, 
wannest, prompt, firmest, bright, high, cold, nobler, 
broader* bravest, more pleasant, most desirable, softer? 

Compare — Great, small, rough, smooth, happy, noble, 
gay, good, little, much, worthless, ambitious, old, young. 

[110. Paesimg. — ^An adjective is parsed by stating its degree^ 
comparing it (if compared), and the noun which it qualifies ; thus, 
A good man. Good is an adjective, positive degree, compared ir- 
regularly, good, better, best, and qualifies man.] 

EXERCISES ON THE ARTICLE, NOUN, AND ADJECTIVE. 
Distinguish and pane as directed all the -words iu this exercise : 

A good man; a kind heart; a clear sky; the bene- 
volent lady ; the highest hill ; a skilful artist ; an older 
companion; man's chief concern; a lady's lapdog; most 
splendid talents; the liveliest disposition; a pleasant 
temper; the raging billows; temples magnificent; silent 
shades; excellent weather; a loftier tower. 

§ 15. PRONOUNS. 

111. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun ; as, John is a good boy ; he is diligent in his 

studies. App. X. 

112. Pronouns may be divided into four classes ; 
Personals, Relative^ Interrogative^ and Adjective. 

113. The personal pronouns are, /, thou^ Ae, she^ 
it. They are thus declined : 





SINGULAR. 




PLUBAL. 






Nom, Pass. 


Obj. 


Nom. Poss. 


OV. 


1. 


M. or F, I mine 


me 


We ours 


us 


2. 


M. or F. Thou thine 


thee 


You, (ye) yours 


you 


3. 


Mtuc. He his 


him 


They theirs 


them 


3. 


Fern. She hers 


her 


They theirs 


them 


3. 


Neut. It its 


it 


They theirs 


them 
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114. OBSERVATIONS ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. / is the firti person, and denotes the speaker. 
Thou is the second, and denotes the person spoken to. 
He^ she, and it, are of the third person, and denote the 
person or thing spoken of. So also of their plurals, 
we, you (ye), they. 

2. Myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, with their 
plurals ourselves, yourselves, themselves, may be called 
Compound personal pronouns. They are used in the 
nominatiye and the objective case. In the nominative 
they^ are emphatic, and are added to their respective 
personal pronoims, or are used instead of them ; as, 
" I myself did it;" " himself shall come." In the ob- 
jective they are reflexive, showing that the agent is 
also the object of his own act ; as, *' Judas went and 
hanged himself.''* 

3. In proclamations, charters, editorial articles, and the like, 
w€ is frequently applied to one person. 

4. In addressing persons, you is commonly put both for the 
singular and the plural, and has alwa3rs a plural verb. Thou is 
used only in addresses to the Deity, or any important object in 
nature; or to mark special emphasis, or, in the language of con- 
tempt. The plural form ye is now but seldom used. (App. XI.) 

5. The pronoun tY, besides its use as the neuter pronoun of the 
third person, is also used indefinitely with the verh to he in the 
third person singular, for all genders, numbers, and persons; as, 
It it I^ it i* we, it is you^ it m they; It was she^ etc. 

6. Hers, its, ot*r«, yours, theirs, should never be written fcer'*, 
ifs, ottr'», yourU, their'' s. 

PARSING PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

115. The personal pronouns may be parsed briefly thus: /, the 
first personal pronoun, masculine (or feminine), in the nominative 
singular. His, the third personal pronoun, masculine, in the pos- 
sessive singular. 
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EXERCISES ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Parse the following as directed above: — I, thou, we, 
me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, they, thee, them, its, 
theirs, you, her, ours, yours, mine, his, I, me, them, us. 

§ 16. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1 16. A Relative Pronoun is a word that relates 
to, and connects its clause with, a noun or pronoun 
before it, called the antecedent ; as, " The master 
who taught us." 

117. The relative pronouns are who^ which, that, 
and what (App. XII). They are alike in both num- 
bers. That and what are indeclinable, and used 
only in the nominative and objective. fVho and 
which are thus declined. 

Sing, and Plur, Sing, and Plur, 

Nom. Who, Which. 

Poss. Whose, Whose. 

Obj. Whom, Which. 

118. fVho is applied to persons; as, "The bov 
wJk) reads." 

Obs. Also to inferior animals, and things without life, when 
they are represented as speaking and acting like rational heings. 

119. Which is applied to inferior animals and 
things without life ; as, " The dog which barks 5" 
"The book which was lost." 

Note. Which is applied also to collective nouns composed of 
persons; as, "The court of Spain which-," "the company which." 
And likewise after the name of a person used merely as a word • 
as, " The court of Queen Elizabeth, which was but another name 
for prudence and economy." 

Which was formerly applied to persons as well as things, and 
is 80 used in the common version of the Scriptures. 
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130. That is often used as a relative, to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of who or tdhick. It is 
applied both to persons and things. § 58, Rem. 3. 

121. What is apphed to things only, and is never 
used but when the antecedent is omitted ; as, " This 
is wJiat I wanted," =the thing which I wanted. XID 

133. OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVE. 

1. Wiich has for its possessive tehoi/; >s, A leligion uAon 
origin is divine. Insteatl of tchoit, however, the objective with 
of before it, ia moie commonly uaed; aa, A religion the origin of 
tchick ia divine. 

3. What and icAicb aie sometimes used as adjectives-, that is, 
they agree with a substantive fallowing them; as, " I know not 
by what fatality the adversaiiea of the measure are impelled-," 
Wkick things areao allegory." In this sense, which applies either 
to persons or things, and in meaning is equivalent to (Aii or then. 

3 Whoevtrj whoioevir, wkattver and vihatiotvtr are also used as 
eompound relatives, and ate equivalent to the relative and a gene- 
ral or indefinite antecedenti as, " Wkiaiitver committeth si.T is 
the servant of sin i" that is "a«s ime," or " eetry ont who com- 
mitteth sin, etc. " " Whaliaevtr Mngt are of good report-," i. e. 
'■ JU ikingi (without exception) wAici are of good report" (( 59, 
Rale III-, t63, S). 

4. WJto, and also mAkK, and what without a substantive fnl- 
lowing them, in responsive sentences, or in sentences airailarly 
constructed, are properly neither relatives nor adjectives, hot a 
kind of indefinite pronouns. Thus, when to the question " WIio 
is the author of that poem?" it is replied, " I do not know itho it 
its author," the word " wAo" is evidently not a relative; for if it 
were, then, witb the antecedent supplied, the sentence would be 
'' I do not know the person who is its author." These two 
sentences, however, are clearly not equivalent; the former means 
" I do not know by what person it was written ;" the latter, " I 
tave no knowledge of him, I am not acquainted with him." The 
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first is a direct answer to the qaestion, the last ia no answer at 
ail, but would be considered as an evasion. 

123. Pabsimo. — The relative is parsed by stating its gender, 
number, and case, thus-, " The boy who reads," — Who, a relative 
pronoun, masculine, in the nominative singular, and refers to ^f, 
as its antecedent. 

Note. — The gender and number of the relative, are always the 
same as those of the antecedent. 

§ 17. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

124. In asking questions, who^ whicJh and what 
are called Interrogative pronouns. 

125. As interrogatives, who is applied to persons 
only ; which and what^ either to persons or things. 
fVhat admits of no variation. 

129. OBSERVATIONS. 

126. Obs. 1. In the use of the interrogatives as applied to per- 
sons, the following distinction is to be observed; namely, Wk9 
is used when we inquire after a person or persons unknown; as, 
Who did it? Which is used when we inquire after one or mce 
of a number present, or already spoken of; as, Which of thetu 
did it? Which of these men is the president? What is used 
when the character, or a description of a person is inquired after, 
and not the name or the individual merely; as, What is he? 

127. Obs. 2. When a defining term is added, either what or 
which may be used ; as, What man, or which man among you? 

128. Obs. 3. Whether (now used as a conjunction only) was 
formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, equivalent to which 
of the two ? as, " Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple ?" 
Its place is now supplied by which. 

129. Obs. 4. In answers to questions made by these interroga- 
tives, the same words are used as responsives ; as. Who did it ? 
I know not who did it. Which of them did it? I know not which 
»f them did it (See $ 16, Obs. 4). 
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5 18. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

130. Adjective Pronouns are words used 
sometimes like adjectives to qualify a noun, and 
sometimes like pronouns to stand instead of nouns. 

131. Adjective pronouns are divided into four 
classes, namely, Posxeggive, Digtrihutive, Demon- 
ttrative, and Indefinite, 

132. The Poggetaive pronouns are such as de- 
note po»gegsion. They are. My, thy, hit, her, our, 
your, their, itt oum. 

133. Obb. I. The poaseaaiveproDoun lain &ct only another form 
of the pos»;ssiTe case of the personal pronoun, having the same 
meaning but adiSbrent construction. The possessive pronoun, 
like the adjective, ia always followed by a substantive ^ as, this is 
mj) book. The possessive case of the personal pronoun is never 
followed by a substantive, but refers to one previously expressed - 
as, this book is tntix. The possessive case of the substantive ia 
used both wayi) as this book is John'ij or, this is /oAn't book. 
(App. XIV.) 

134. Obs. 3, Hi4 and htr when followed by a substantive are 
poosessive pronouns ; nol followed by a substantive, kit is the 
possessive cast of ht; and htr is the objective case of tkt. 

133. Obs. 3. Mint and thint were formerly uaed, before a vowel 
or the letter A, as possesaives for my sjid Ikt/j as, "Blot out atl 
■inl iniquities}" " Commune with (Atni heart." 

1^. Obb. 4. Own is not used as a possessive pronoun by itself, 
but i* addeJ to the other poasesaive pronoans, and to the possenive 
case of nouQH, to render them emphatic ; as. My oiow book ; The 
boy's owflbook. The possessive pronoun with own following it, 
may stand alone, having its substantive understood; as, It is my 

137. The dUtrihtdive pronouns represent objects 
as taken separately. They are, Each, every, either, 
neither. * J 
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138. Obs. 1 . Each denotes two things taken separately *, or every 
one of any number taken singly. Every denotes more than two 
things taken individually, and comprehends them all. Either 
means one of two, but not both. Neither means not either, 

139. The demonstrative pronouns point out ob- 
jects definitely. They are, This and that^ with 
their plurals these and those. 

140. Obs. 1 . Yon^ and former and hitter^ may be called demon- 
strative pronouns, as well as this and that. 

141. Obs. 2. That is sometimes a relative^ sometimes a de- 
monstrative, and sometimes a conjunction. 

1. It is a relative^ when it can be turned into who or which; as, 
The days that (or which) are past, are gone forever. 

2. It is a demonstrative^ when it is placed before a noun, or 
refers to one at some distance from it*, as. That book is new, 
that is what J want. 

3. It is a conjunction when it can not be changed into who or 
which^ but marks a consequence, an indication, or final end; as, 
He was so proud, that he was universally despised : He answered, 
that he never was so happy as now. Live well, that you may be 
happy. 

142. The indejfinite pronouns denote persons or 
things indefinitely. They are, None^ any^ aU^ such^ 
whole^ some^ both^ one^ other. The two last are 
declined like nouns. 

143. Among the indefinites may also be reckoned such words aa, 
iu), feWj many^ several, and the like *, as well as the compounds, 
whoever, whatever, whichsoever, etc., and who, which, and whctt, in 
responsive sentences ($ 16, Obs. 4). 

144. None is used in both numbers, but it can not be joined to 
a noun. (App. xiv.) 

145. PARSING ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjective Pronouns are parsed by stating the class to which ' 
they belong and the word which they qualify j thus, " My book." 
My, a possessive adjective pronoun, qualifying book. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON NOUNS, etc. 

■nc elyniulii|jicaU]r Ihe wofdi in Uis (bUowinc eierckd, M 



A man, he, who, which, that, hia, me, mine, thine, 
whose, they, hers, it, we, us, I, him, ita, horse, mare, 
master, thou, theirs, thee, you, my, thy, our, your, their, 
his, her; this, these; that, those; each, every, other, 
any, none, bride, daughter, uncle, trife's, sir, girl.madam, 
box, dog, lad; a gay lady; sweet apples; strong bulls; 
fat oxen ; a mountainous country. 

Compare — Rich, merry, furious, covetous, lai^, little, 
good, bad, near, wretched, rigorous, delightful, sprightly, 
spacious, splendid, gay, imprudent, pretty. 

The human mind; cold water; he, thou, she, it; 
woody mountiuns; the naked rock; youthful jollity; 
goodness divine; justice severe; this, thy, others, one; 
a peevish boy; hers, their strokes; pretty girls; his 
rapid flight; her delicate cheeks; a man who; the 
sun that; a bird which; himself, themselves, itself; that 
house; these books. 

Correct — The person lekich waited on us yesterday. 
The horse who rode dovm the man. The dog who 
was chained at the door. Those sort of trees. These 
kind of persons. The angel which appeared to Moses, 
The boys which learned their lesaona so well. The 
sun who shines so bright. Those kind of amusements. 
The woman which told me the story. The messenger 
which carried the letter. The court who sat last week. 
The member which spoke last. I have brought three 
books, you may take either of them, or neither of them. 
There were twenty men, ea«h with a spear; but nei- 
ther of them was fully armed. 
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§ 19. THE VERB. 

146. A Verb is a word used to express the ad^ 
being, or gtate of its subject ; as, I write ; you are; 
time Jlies ; he is hoed. App. XV. 

147. The use of the verb in simple propositions is to affirm or 
declare *, that of which it affirms, is called its subject or nominative. 

148. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and JSi- 
transitive. App. XVI. 

149. A Transitive Verb expresses an act done 
by one person or thing to another; as, "James 
strikes the table." " The table is struck by James." 
It has two forms, called the Active and the Passive 
voice (§ 21). 

150. An Intransitive Verb expresses the beings 
or state of its subject, or an act not done to another ; 
as, I am, he sleeps, you run. 

151. In this division, Transitive verbs include all those which 
express an act that passes over from the actor* to an object acted 
upon 5 as, He loves us; We are loved by him. Intransitive verbs 
include all verbs not transitive, whether they express an action 
or not; as, I am, you walk, they run (See § 21, Obs. 2, 3). 

152. Intransitive verbs, from their nature, can have no distinc- 
tion of voice. Their form is generally active*, as, .1 stand, I run, 
A few admit also the passive formj as, "Hew come;'''* "they 
are gone ;" equivalent to " He has come ;'' " they have gone. " 

153. Intransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive, and 
so capable of a passive form, viz : 

1. By the addition of another word*, as, Intrans. I laugh; 
Trans. I laugh at; Passive, I am laughed at, 

2. By adding as an object a noun of similar signification*, as, 
Intr. I run; Tr. I run a race*, Passive, A race is run, 

3. When used causatively, to denote the causing of the act or 
state which they properly express ; as. Walk your horse 
round the yard, i. e. Cause your horse to walk, etc. 
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154. TranaitiTa verbs in the «ctive voite, 
verbs, being of the same form, can be distinguished osly by their 
■ignifiratioa and constmction. The following marks will enable 
the Blcuknt to make this necessary distinction with ease and cm- 

1st. A transitive verb in the active voice requires an object af- 
ter it to complete the sense ; as, The boy studies grammar {i 4S, 
Rem. 3). An intransitive verb requires no object after it, but 
the sense is complete without it; as, He titi, you ride. 

Sd. Every transitive active verb can be changed into the passive 
f^m; thus, "James strikes thetabte," cso be changed into "The 
table is struck b? Jamea." But the intransitive verb can not be 
so changed) thus, i imilt, can not be changed into I am tmUid. 

3d. In the nse of the transitive verb there are always thrtt 
things implied, — the actor^ the act, and the al^tcl acted upon. In 
thenae of the intranBitive there are only (looy the (uijed or thing 
•poken of, and the itatt or action attributed to it , 

1S9. A transitive verb without an object is used intransi- 
tively i u, He rearfs and trriiei well = He is a good reader 

156- In respect of form, verbs are divided into 
Regular, Irregular, and Defective. 

157' A Regular verb is one that forms its Ptuf 
tejue in the Indicative active, and its Past parti- 
ciple by adding edioihe Present; as. Present, hve; 
Past, loved; Past participle, loved (37). 

158. Ad Irregular verb is one that does noi 
form its Part terue in the Indicative active, and 
Past participle, by adding ed to the Present ; thus. 
Present, write ; Past, wrote ; Past participle, writ- 
ten. 

159- A Defective verb is one that wants some 
of its parts. To this class belong chiefly Auxiliary 
and Tmperaonal verbs. 
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§ 20. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

160. The Auxiliary, or helping verbs^ by the 
help of which verbs are principaJly inflected, are 
the following, which, as auxiliaries, are used only 
in the present and the past tense ; viz. 

Pres. Do, have, shall, will, may, can, am, must. 
Past. Did, had, should, would, might, could, was, 

And the participles beings been^ of the verb to be, 

161. Am^ do^ and have^ are also principal verbs. 

162. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Let (used by some Grammarians as an auxiliary in the im< 
perative mood), is properly a transitive verb, and complete. 
Ought is a defective verb, having, like muat^ only the present 
tense. 

2. Shall implies duty or obligation; will^ purpose or resolution*, 
may, liberty, can^ ability. Of these verbs, the past tense sAouU, 
MDOuld^ mighty could ^ are very indefinite with respect to time; 
being used to express duty, purpose, liberty, and ability, some- 
times with regard to what is past^ sometimes with regard to what 
18 present^ and sometimes with regard to what is future; thus, 
Past. He could not do it then, for he was otherwise engaged. 
Present. 1 would do it with pleasure, if I could. 

Futuri. If he would delay his journey a few days, I might 

{could, would or should)^ accompany him. 
In these and similar examples, the auxiliaries may be considered 
simply as denoting liberty, ability, wiU, or duty, without any re- 
ference to time in themselves, and that the precise time is indi- 
cated by the scope of the sentence. The same observation applies 
to must and ought, implying necessity and obligation. 

3. Would is sometimes used to denote what was customary; 

as in the examples, " He would sayj" " He would desire," etc. 

Thus, 

Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 

His years away, and act his young encounters; 

Then, having shewed his wounds, he''d sit (him) down. 
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Of Will and Shall, }¥ould and Should. 

163. WiXL and ihaU^ auxiliaries in the future, sometimes express 
resolution or purpose, and sometimes simple futurity. They may 
be thus disting^shed : 

RESOLUTION or PUBPOSE. 

164. Will expresses the will, purpose, resolution, or promise of 
the subject with respect to his own acts . Thus, I will go, thou 
tvilt go, he will go, express the resolution, etc. of the subject 
I, thou, he, 

165. Shall expresses the purpose, resolution, etc. not of the 
subject, but of another by whom the act is determined. Thus, 
I shall go, thou shaU go, James shaU go, express the resolution, 
not of I, thou, James, respectively, but of some other ^ as, John 
is resolved that / shall go, etc. 

SIMPLE FUTUEITT. 

166. Shall is used when a person foretels what is future in 
respect to himself; as, I think that I shall gc. 

167. Will is used in the second and the third -ferBon, and shall 
in the first, when a person foretels what is future in respect to 
others*, as, /think that you wUl go, that he tnll go. - He thinks 
that I shall go. 

168. But after such words as if, though, provided, unless, or 
when, while, untU, after, etc., or after the relative in a restrictive 
clause, shall is used instead of icill to denote futurity, as. If he 
shall go; When he shaU appear; All who shall subscribe. 

Will and Shall interrogatively, 

169. In asking questions as to the wiU, purpose, resolution, or 
promise of the person addressed, shall is used in th.e first and the 
third person, and will in the second', as, Shall /go? Shall he go? 
WiU you go? =Is it your purpose that I shall go, etc.? 

170. But in asking questions relative to simple futurity, shall 
is used in Xht first and the second person, and will in the third; 
as ShaU I arrive in time? Shall you be at home? Will the stage 

arrive soon? 

171. Should and would are subject to the same rules as shall and 
wiU. They are generally attended with a supposition; as. Were 
I to run, I should soon be fetigned 
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§ 20. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

160. The Auxiliary, or helping verhs^ by the 
help of which verbs are principaJly inflected, are 
the following, which, as auxiliaries, are used only 
in the present and the past tense ; viz. 

Pret, Do, have, shall, will, may, can, am, must. 
Past. Did, had, should, would, might, could, was, 

And the participles beings heen^ of the verb to he. 

161. Am^ do^ and have^ are also principal verbs. 

162. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Let (used by some Grammarians as an auxiliary in the im* 
perative mood), is properly a transitive verb, and complete. 
Ought is a defective verb, having, like must^ only the present 
tense. 

2. Shall implies duty or obligation; vcill^ purpose or resolution*, 
may^ liberty; can^ ability. Of these verbs, the past tense «^(mU, 
vxmld^ mighty could ^ are very indefinite with respect to time; 
being used to express duty, purpose, liberty, and ability, some- 
times with regard to what is past^ sometimes with regard to what 
is present^ and sometimes with regard to what is future; thus, 
Past. He could not do it then, for he was otherwise engaged. 
Present. I would do it with pleasure, if I could. 

Futurt. If he would delay his journey a few days, I might 

(could, would or should), accompany him. 
In these and similar examples, the auxiliaries may be considered 
simply as denoting liberty, ability, will, or duty, without any re- 
ference to time in themselves, and that the precise time is indi- 
cated by the scope of the sentence. The same observation applies 
to must and ought, implying necessity and obligation. 

3. Would is sometimes used to denote what was customary; 
as in the examples, " He would say;" " He would desire," etc. 
Thus, 

Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away, and act his young encounters; 
Then, having shewed his wounds, he''d sit (him) down. 
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Of Will and Siiall, }¥ould and Should. 

163. WiU and ihaU^ auxiliaries in the future, sometimes express 
resolution or purpose , and sometimes simple futurity , They may 
be thus distinguished : 

BESOLVTION Or PUBPOSE. 

164. Will expresses the wiU^ purpose ^ resolution^ or promise of 
the subject with respect to his own acts . Thus, I wiU go, thou 
wUt go, he vfill go, express the resolution, etc. of the subject 
J, thou^ he, 

165. Shall expresses the purpose, resolution, etc. not of the 
subject, but of another by whom the act is determined. Thus, 
I shall go, thou shalt go, James shaU go, express the resolution, 
not of f, thou, James, respectively, but of some other*, as, John 
is resolved that I shall go, etc. 

SIMPLE FUTUBITY. 

166. Shall is used when a person foretels what is future m 
respect to himself*, as, I think that I shall go. 

167. Will is used in the second and the third peiBon, and shall 
in the first, when a person foretels what is future in respect to 
others*, as, /think that you will go, that he toill go. - He thinks 
that I shall go. 

168. But after such words as if, though, provided, unless, or 
when, while, until, after, etc., or after the relative in a restrictive 
clause, shall is used instead of icill to denote futurity; as. If he 
shall go*, When he shaU appear; All who shall subscribe. 

Will and Shall interrogatively, 

169. In asking questions as to the wiU, purpose, resolution, or 
promise of the person addressed, shall is used in the first and the 
third person, and will in the second; as, Shall /go? Shall he go? 
WiU you go? = Is it your purpose that I shall go, etc.? 

170. But in asking questions relative to simple futurity, shall 
is used in the first and the second person, and will in the third; 
as ShaU I arrive in time? ShaU you be at home? WiU the stage 
arrive soon? 

171. Should and would are subject to the same rules as shall and 
wiU, lliey are generally attended with a supposition; as. Wex% 
I to ran, I should soon be fetigned 
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172. Should is often used instead of ought, to express present 
duty or obligation } as, "We should remember the poor-," = We 
ought to remember the poor. 

173. Would is sometimes used as a principal verb for Iwish; as, 
" Would that they were gone," for "/ wish that they were gone." 
*^ When I make a feast, I would my guests should praise it — not 
the cooks." Thus used, it is in the present tense. As a past 
tense, it implies strong negation*, as, ^^ Ye would none of my re- 
proof," 

§ 21. INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

174. To the inflection of verbs belong Voices^ 
Moods., Tenses^ Numbers^ and Persons. 

VOICE. 

175. Voice is a particular form of the verbi 
which shows the relation of the subject^ or thing 
spoken of, to the action expressed by the verb. 

176. In English the transitive verb has two 
voices, the Active and the Passive. 

177. The Active Voice represents the subject 
of the verb as acting; as, "James strikes the 
table.'\ 

Here the verh " strikes^'*'* in the active voice, indicates that its 
subject " James'*'* acts. 

178. The Passive Voice represents the subject 
of the verb as acted upon ; as, " The table is struck 
by James." 

Here the verb '^ is struck ^"^^ in the passive voice, indicates that 
its subject ^^ taUe*'* is acted upon. 

179. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The transitive verb always expresses the same act, whether 
it be in the active or passive form. In both it is equally transitivt^ 
i. e. the act expressed by it in either form, passu over from tfaa 
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person or thing acting, to the person or thing acted upon. Hence 
the same idea may be expressed with equal propriety in both 
forms, simply by changing the object of the active voice into the 
-«u6;ec^ of the passive*, thus. 

Actively. Casar conquered Gaul, 
Passively. Gaul trat conquered by Catar. 

2, The same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, and 
sometimes in an intransitive sense; thus, in the phrase, ^^Charity 
thinketh no evil," think is transitive; in the phrase, " Think on 
me," it is intransitive. 

3. Many verbs in the active voice, by an idiom peculiar to the 
English, are used in a sense nearly allied to the passive, but for 
virhich the passive will not always be a proper substitute. Thus, 
we say, "This field pZoug A* well j" "These lines reac£ smoothly;" 
" This fruit tastes bitter;" " Linen tpears better than cotton." 
The idea here expressed, is quite different from that expressed by 
the passive form, " This field is well ploughed;''^ " These lines 
are smoothly read.'*'' Sometimes, however, the same idea is ex- 
pressed by both forms; thus, " Wheat sells readily," or '* t» sold 
readily at an advanced price." Expressions of this kind are usually 
made in French by the reflected verb; thus, "Ce champ se labours 
bien;" "Ces lignes se lisent ais6ment." When used in this sense, 
they may prc^rly be ranked with intransitive verbs, as they are 
never followed by an objective case. 

§ 22. MOODS.* 

180. Mood is the mode or manner of expressing 
the signification of the verb. 

181. Verbs have Jive moods ; namely, the Li- 
dicative^ PotenticUt Subjunctive^ Imperative^ and j&t- 
Jinitive, App. XVII. 



* Ezptanatiomi of the moods and tenses'of verbs, are inserted here for the sake 
of Older : bnt it would perhaps be improper to detain the learner so long as to 
commit them to memory : He may, therefore, after getting the definition of a 
Tevb, proceed to the inflection of it, without delay; and when he comes to the 
exereisee on the rerbt, he can looJc back to the definition of verbs, moodSy 
4e , at oeeaskm may require 
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1. The Indicative mood declares the fkct ex- 
pressed by the verb, simply and without limitation; 
aSf He loves; He is loved. 

2. The Potential mood declares, not the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, but only its possibility^ or the 
liberty^ power^ wilU or obligation of the subject 
with respect to it ; as, The wind may blow ; We 
may walk or ride ; I can swim ; He would not stay; 
You sliould obey your parents. 

3- The Subjunctive mood represents the fact 
expressed by the verb, not as actual, but as condi- 
tional, desirable, or contingent ; as, " If thy 
presence go not with us, carry us not up hence." 

App. xvm. 

4 The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits ; as. Do this ; Remember thy 
Creator; Hear^ O my people; Go thy way for 
this time. 

5. The Infinitive mood expresses a thing in a 
general manner, without any distinction of person 
or number, and commonly has to before it ; as. To 
love. 

182. OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOODS. 

1. The future indicative is sometimes used potentially; i. e. the 
auxiliaries vnll and shall helong to the present potential, as well 
as may^ or can, or must, when they express present willingness at 
obligation. In this case, the futurity implied is contingent, and 
not absolute *, as, He toill do it, if properly solicited. And hence 
the corresponding would and should, as well as might and could, 
belong to the past tense. The potential mood has no future tense. 

2. The subjunctive mood is always dependent upon, or is sub' 
Joinsd to, another verb, expressed or understood. It is sometimet 
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called conjunctive^ because it is usually preceded by a conjunction*, 
as, i/, though^ unless^ etc. Sometimes it is called conditional^ be- 
cause it usually expresses a condition on which something is sus- 
pended. It differs in form from the indicative, in the present 
tense only*, in the verb to 6e, in the present and past. 

Note. Both the indicative and potential, with a conjunctive 
particle prefixed, are used subjunctively*, i. e. they are used to 
express what is conditional or contingent, and with dependence 
cm another verb j as, " If he sleeps (now), he will do well j" " He 
would go, if he could (go)." 

3. The imperative mood, strictly speaking, has only the second 
person, singular and plural*, because, in commanding, exhorting, 
etc., the language of address is always used*, thus, ^^ Let him 
love," is equivalent to, " Let thou him lovej" where Let is the 
proper imperative, and love the infinitive governed by it. (Syn- 
tax, 387.) 

4. The infinitive mood may be considered as a verbal noun, 
having the nominative and objective cases, but not the possessive ; 
and hence it is used both as the subject of another verb, and as the 
object after it. (Syntax, § 47, Rule ii.; and $ 48, Rule i.) 

§ 23. TENSES OR DISTINCTIONS OF TIME. 

183. Tenses are certain forms of the verb which 
serve to point out the distinctions of time. 

184. THme is naturally divided into the Present^ Past and Fu- 
ture: And an action may be represented, either as incomplete and 
continuing, or, as completed at the time spoken of. This gi^es 
nse to six tenses, only two of which are expressed in English by 
adistinct form of the verb. The others are formed by the aid of 
anxillary verbs, thus*. 

p^ i Action continuing •, as, I love, I do love, or I am loving. 

\ Action completed; as, I have loved, 
p i Action continuing ;2i8^ I loved,I did love,or Iwas.loving. 

I Action completed; as I had loved. 
J 5 Action continuing; as, I shall or will love. 

I Action completed; as, I shall have loved. • 

4 
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185. The tenses in English are six, namely : the 
Present^ the Present-perfect^ the Pcwf , the Pad- 
perfect^ the Future^ and the Future-perfect. 

1. The Present tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time ; as, I lotie you. 

2. The Present-perfect tense represents an ac- 
tion as finished at the present time ; as, ^^ John hoM 
cut his finger ;" " I have sold my horse ;'' " I home 
done nothing this weck.^ 

3. The Past tense expresses what took place in 
past time expressed or implied; as, ^^God said^ 
let there be light;" "The ship sailed when the 
mail arrived.'*'' 

4 The Past-perfect tense represents an action 
or event as completed at or before a certain past 
time ; as, " I had walked six miles that day ;" " AD 
the judges had taken their places before Sir Roger 
came.'^ 

5. The Future tense represents an action or 
event indefinitely as yet to come ; as, " I will see 
you again, and your hearts shall rejoice.'''^ 

6. The Future-perfect tense intimates that an 
action or event will be completed at or before a 
certain time yet future ; as, " I shaH have got my 
lesson before ten o'clock to-morrow." 

Note. The tenses inflected without an auxiliary are called 
Simple tenses; those with an auxiliary, are called Compound 
tenses. In the simple form of the verb, the HmpU tenses are the 
Present and Past Indicative and Subjunctive, Active ; all the other 
tenses are eomp(mnd. 
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186. § 24. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TENSEa 

I. The Present tense in the simple form is used as follows: 

1. It expresses the simple existence of the fact ; as, He speakif 
She writes; They walk, 

2. It is used to express what is habitual or always true-, as, He 
takes snuff} She goes to church ; Virtue is its own reward. In 
this sense it is' applied to express the feelings which persons long 
since dead, or events already past usually excite in our minds j as, 
Nero is abhorrid for his cruelty •, Milton is admired for his sub- 
limity. 

3. In historical narration, it is used with great effect for the 
Past tense; as, ^^ Caesar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and 
tnters Italy with five thousand men." 

4. It is used sometimes, instead of the present-perfect tense, in 
speaking of authors long since dead, when reference is made to 
their works which still exist*, as, ^^ Moses tells us who were the 
descendants of Abraham ^'^ ^^ Virgil imitates Homer*," instead of 
" has tM;' " has imitated:' 

5. When preceded by such words as when^ before^ as soon a#, 
after ^ and the like, it expresses the relative time of a future action ) 
as, When he comes, he will be welcome*. As soon as the Post 
arrives, the letters will be distributea. 

n. The Present-perfect — In the use of this tense, it matters 
not how long ago the act referred to may have 'been performed, if 
it were in a period reaching to and embracing the present, or a 
part of which is not yet past*, as, " Many discoveries in the arts 
have been made since the days of Bacon" (that is, in the period 
reaching from that time to the present). On the other hand, if 
the time of an act mentioned is past, and does not include the pre- 
sent, this tense can not be used, however near the time may be. 
Thus, we cannot properly say, " 1 have seen your friend a mo- 
ment ago; but " I saw your friend," etc. The following usages 
may be noticed. 

1 . This tense is used to express an act or state continued through 
a period of time reaching to the present; as, '' He has studied 
grammar six months" — ^^ He has been absent [now] six years." 

2. It is used to express acts long since completed, when the re- 
ference is not to the act of finishing, but to the thing finished and 
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'still existing; as, ^* Cicero hat written orations^^ — ^^ Moses Juu 
told us many important facts in his writings" — "Of old thou hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of 
thy hand." But if the thing completed does not now exist, or if 
the reference is to the act of finishing, and not to the present con- 
tinuance of the thing finished, this tense can not he used; thus, 
we can not say, " Cicero has written poems," because no such 
productions now remain. Nor, " In the beginning Grod hat creo' 
ted the heavens," because reference is only to the act of Grod at a 
certain past time indicated by the words " In the beginning." 

3. It is used in the same manner as the present (186, I, 5), in- 
stead of the future-perfect, to represent an action, etc., as perfect 
at a future time •, as, "The cock shall not crow, till thou hatt 
denied me thrice." 

4. Sometimes this tense is used in effect to deny the present 
existence of that of which the verb expresses the completion •, as, 
" I have been young" — meaning, this is now finished — I am young 
no more *, that is, " I am old." 

Note. — This tense corresponds to the Latin perfect definite. 

111. — 1. The Patt tense — The time expressed by this tense is 
regarded as entirely patt^ and, however near to the present, it 
does not embrace it; as, I taw your friend a moment ago" — " I 
vnrote yesterday." 

2. In such expressions as "I wrote thit morning^^ — " thit week'^ 
— " thit y€or," etc., the reference is to a point of time now en- 
tirely past, in these yet unfinished periods. 

3. This tense is used to express what was cpttomary in past 
time; as, " She attended church regularly all her life." 

IV. The Past-perfect tense {Pluperfect) has the same relation to 
the Pa«t tense that the Pretent-perfecthsA to the Pretent tense. It 
connects the action or event expressed by the verb with some 
point or period of time now wholly past , at or before which it was 
completed; as, then^ yesterday^ last century^ etc.; as " He had 
THEN ttudUd grammar six months;" " He had been a soldier in 
his youth;" I had written yesterday; Many discoveries in philo- 
sophy and the arts had been made before the days of Bacon. 

V. The same general observations apply to the Future and 
Future-perfect tenses, in relation to a point or period of time yet 

^ Aitture. 
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VI. The six tenses here enumerated are all found only in the 
indicative. The potential has only four tenses -, the subjunctive, 
except in the verb to be, only one tense distinct in form from the 
indicative j the imperative but one j the infinitive two ; and the 
participle three. 

VII. The Past tenses both of the potential and the subjunctive'- 
mood are much less definite with respect to the time of the action 
or state expressed by the verb, than the same tenses in the indi- 
cative. For examples of this in the potential mood, see j 20, 
Obs. 2. 

The Patt subjunctive expresses contingency, etc., respecting 
what is past, but yet unknown, only when referring to past time 
expressed or implied; as, " ijf I saw your friend last year, I have 
forgotten it/^ But in connection with the potential mood, or not 
referring to past time, the Past subjunctive has this peculiarity 
of usage — it expresses a supposition with respect to something 
present, but implies a denial of the thing supposed; thus, " ijf I 
had the money noto, I would pay it," implies that I have it not. 
** If he were well [now], he would go*," implying " he is sick." 
The present tense here conveys a very different idea*, thus, "ly'I 
have the money, I will pay it," etc. In order to express the fir|| 
of these examples in past time, the Past-perfect must be usedj* 
thus, If I had had the money yesterday, I would have paid it. ' V 

§ 25. PARTICIPLES. 

187. A Participle is a word which, as a verb, 
expresses an action or state, and, as an adjective, 
qualifies a noun ; as, " He came seeing ;" " Having 
finished our task, toe may play." 

188. Participles are so called, because they belong partly to the 
verb, and partly to the adjective. From the former, they have 
signification, voice, and tense; and they perform the office of the 
latter. 

189. Verbs have three participles ; the present^ 
the past, and the perfect ; as, loving, loved, having 
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• loved^ in the active voice ; and being loved ^ hwed, 
having been loved^ in the passive. 

190. The present participle in the active voice ends 
always in ing. In all verbs it has an active signifi- 

. cation, and denotes an action or state as continuing 
and progressive; as, "James is building 2l house." In 
some verbs, it has also a passive progressive significa- 
tion; as, ''The house is building.'' App. XIX. 

191. The Present participle passive has always a 
passive signification, but it has the same difference of 
meaning with respect to the time or state of the action 
as the present indicative passive (509). 

192. The Patt participle has the same form in both voices. In 
the active voice it belongs equally to transitive and intransitive 
verbs — has always an active sense — ^forms, with the auxiliaries, 
the Present-perfect and Past-perfect tenses — and is never found 
but thus combined; as, ^^has loved^^' " had loved^^^ etc. In the 
passive voice it has always a passive sense, and, with the verb 
to 6e as an auxiliary, forms the passive voice-, as, ''He is loved}" 
or without it, qualifies a noun or pronoun*, as, '' A m?ai loved by 
all, hated by none.^' The difference between the active and the 
passive participle will be seen in the following examples, viz: 
Active — '' He has concealed a dagger under his cloak*,'' Passive 
— '' He has a dagger concealed under his cloak.'' 

193. The Perfect participle is always compound, and repre- 
sents an action or state as completed at the time referred to. It 
has always an active sense in the active voice, and a passive 
sense in the passive*, as, Active : " Having finished our task, 
we may play." Passive *. " Our task having been finished^ we 
may play." 

194. The Present participle active, and the Past 
participle passive, when separated from the idea of 
time, become adjectives, and are usually called parti- 
eipial adjectives; as, ''An amusing story;" '* Abound 
book." 
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195. The participle in ing is often used as a verbal 
noun (§ 5, Obs. 3), having the nominatiYe and objective 
cUses, but not the possessive. As a verbal noun, the 
participle of a transitive verb may still retain the go- 
vernment of the verb; as, *'ln keeping his command' 
ments, there is a great reward :" or, it may be divested 
of it, by inserting the preposition of after it; as, ''In 
the keeping of his commandments." When of follows 
the participle, the should precede it (§ 65, R. XVI). 

196. So also the Perfect participle*, as, '^ There is satisfaction 
in having done well" — ^^ His having done his duty, was after- 
ward a source of satisfaction.'' 

§ 26. NUMBER AND PERSON. 

197. Every tense of the verb, except in the infi- 
nitive mood, has two Numbers, the singular and 
the plural ; and in each of these, three Persons. 

The Fir^ person asserts of the person speaking ; 
as, /write, toe write. 

The Second^ asserts of the person spoken to ; 
as. Thou writest, ye or you write. 

The Thirds asserts of the person or thing spoken 
of; as, He writes, they write. § 6 and § 15. Obs. 1. 

§ 27. CONJUGATION. 

198. The conjugation of a verb, is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several moods^ 
tenses^ numbers and persons. 

199. In the active voice, verbs have two forms; the 
Common, and the Progressive. 

1. The Common form expresses the simple existencj© ^ 
of the fact; as, "He speaks,'' "She writes," 
" They talk.*' \ 
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2. The PrQgressive form represents an action as 
b^un, and in progress, but not completed. It 
is formed by annexing the present participle to 
the verb ^*to be," through all its moods and 
ten9es; as, "I am writing," &c. (§ 30). 

200. Besides these in the present and the past indicative, there 
is a third form, called the Emphatic^ used to express a fact with 
emphasis or force. It is formed hy prefixing to the verb the 
auxiliary (2o, in the present tense, and did^ in the past; as, '^ Ido 
write" — " I did write." The other tenses, and also the pro- 
gressive form and passive voice, are rendered emphatic, by pla- 
cing emphasis on the auxiliary J as, "I Aare written" — "I am 
writing" — " The letter m written." 

201. To these may be added, the solemn form of the third per 
son singular, present indicative, ending in th, or eth^ instead oi 
the common, ending in » or e». Thus — solemn form, loveth, hath 
loved; common, loves, has loved. Need is also used needs, 

202. The tenses of the verb, inflected without an 
auxiliary, are called Simple tenses ; those inflected with 
an auxiliary are called Compound tenses. 

203. The principal parts of the verb are the 
Present indicative, the Past indicative, and the 

Past participle. The mentioning of these parts is 
called conjugating the verb. Thus : — 

Present. Past. Past participle. 

Regular (\S1), Love, loved, loved. 

Irregular (15S), Write, wrote, written. 

Conjugation of the Regular Verb "To Love." 

204. The regular transitive verb " To fove," is 

inflected through all its moods and tenses, as fol- 
lows: 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

rill^ClPAL PARTS. 

Present, love, Past^ loved. Past participle, loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PBESENT TENSE.* 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I love. 1. We love, 

2. Thou lovest. 2. You love. 

3. He loves (or loveth) . 3. They love. 

PBESBNT-PESFECT TENSE (PEBEEOT). 

Sign, have, 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. You have loved. 

3. He has or hath loved. 3. They have loved. 

FAST TENSE. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. You loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved, 

PAST-PBBFECT TENSE (PLUPBBFECT) . 

Sign, had. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

* EMPHATIC FOBMS. 

p&Kssirv Tsirn. 

1. I do love. 1. We do love, 

2. Tboa doft love. 3. Yoa do love. 

3. He does or doth love. 3. They do love. 

PAST TKNSK. 

1. I did love. 1. We did love. 

3. Thou didst love. S. You^id love. 

3. He did love. ^ 3 They did love 
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When the rerb is active, the NominatiYe acts; the Objective is 
acted upon; as, He eats apples. 

The Nominatiye commoDly comes before the verb •, the Objective 
after it; as, We aaiw them. In asking questions, the nominative 
follows the verb in the simple tenses, and the auxiliary in the 

* 

compound tenses*, as, Lovest^Aoi* me? did he come? may we go? 
is U finished? 

§ 28. NEGATIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 

[207. The verb is made to deny, by placing the word not after 
the simple form; as, ^^ Thou lovest not;'''* and between the auxi- 
liary and the verb in the compound form; as, ^^ I do not love/* 
When two auxiliaries are used, it is placed between them; as, 
'^ I would not have loved." 

208. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is put first; 
as, " Not to love"—" Not loving." 

209. The simple form is seldom used with the negative. In the 
present and past tenses, the compound or emphatic form is more 
common. The following synopsis will show the manner of using 
the negative : 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present , 1. I do not love. 2. Thou dost not love, etc. 

Pres.'petf, 1. I have not loved. 2. Thou hast not loved, etc. 

Past, 1. I did not love. 2. Thou didst not love, etc. 

Past-perf, 1. I had not loved. 2. Thou hadst not loved, et . 

Future. 1. I will not love. 2. Thou wilt not love, etc. 

Fut.'pcrf. 1. 1 shall not have 2. Thou shalt not have loved. 

loved. etc. 

POTEirriAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. 1 can not love. 2. Thou canst not love, et *. 

Pres.'petf. 1. I may not have 2. Thou mayst not have loved, 

loved. etc. 

Past, 1. I might not love. 2. Thon mightst not love, etc. 

Past'peff. 1. 1 might not have 2. Thou mightst not have loved, 

loved. etc. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PBXSSNT TKHSii {Subjunctive form).* 
Singular, Plural. 

1. y I love. 1. //"welove. 

2. J/" thou love. 2. J/" you love. 

3. ijrhelove. 3. ^ they love. 

PBXSSXT TBN8E (Jnclicartve/orm). 

1. If I love. 1. jfjT we love. 

2. If thou lovest. 2. i/" you love. 

3. If he loves {or loveth). 3. If they love. 

PRE8SHT-PXBFECT TSN8B (PESPSCT). 

1. ijf I have loved. 1. Jjf we have loved. 

2. ijr thou hast loved. 2. ijf you have loved. 

3. ^ he has or hath loved. 3. ijT they have loved. 

PAST TUISE. 

1. ijflloved. 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou lovedst. 2. If you loved. 

3. //The loved. 3. ^ they loved. 

PAST-PX&nOT TBNSX (PLUFBRTXCT) . 

1. ijTI had loved. 1. j[jf we had loved. 

2. If thou hadst loved. 2. If you had loved. 

3. ^ he had loved. 3. jJT they had loved. 

FUTUSB TSNSK. 

l,Ifl shall or will love. 1. If we shall or will love. 

2. ^ thou shalt or wilt love. 2. ^you shall or will love. 

3. ^he shall or will love. 3. ^they shall or will love. 

•The Present sulquiictive ii here given in two fonnt : Ul, in the M^'micftw 
cr dUftieal/ifrmf used when both contingency and funirity are implied; and 9dy 
die iitdiauive/orm. used when contingency only, and not fiitority it implied. In 
parsing, the latter should be called tlie ^' indicative UMd ralganetively," beiitg 
die indicative mood in form, and rendered •uUJanctive only by tha ootuunction 
prefixed. This is true also of the other tenses in this mood. 

The emphatic forms of the present are, If Ida tov«, if thou do low, ifh»49 
loM, etc. i of the past. If I did love, if thou didtt lovt, etc. as in the 
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When the rerb is active, the Nominative adt; the Objective it 
acted upon; as, He eats applet. 

The Nominative commonly comes before the verb ; the Objective 
after it; as, We stLWthem. In asking questions, the nominative 
follows the verb in the simple tenses, and the auxiliary in the 
compound tenses; as, Lovest^Aoi* me? did he come? may we go? 
is it finished? 

§ 28. NEGATIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 

[207. The verb is made to deny, by placing the word not after 
the simple form; as, ^^ Thou lovest nof;^' and between the auxi- 
liary and the verb in the compound form; as, '' I do not love/' 
When two auxiliaries are used, it is placed between them; as, 
" I would not have loved." 

208. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is put first; 
as, " Not to love"—" Not loving." 

209. The simple form is seldom used with the negative. In the 
present and past tenses, the compound or emphatic form is more 
common. The following synopsis will show the manner of using 
the negative : 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pretent, 1 . I do not love. 2. Thou dost not love, etc. 

Pret.'perf, 1. I have not Idved. 2. Thou hast not loved, etc. 

Patt. 1. I did not love. 2. Thou didst not love, etc. 

Patt'perf. 1. I had not loved. 2. Thou hadst not loved, et . 

Future. 1. I will not love. 2. Thou wilt not love, etc. 

Fut,'perf, 1. 1 shall not have 2. Thou shalt not have loved. 

loved. etc. 

POTEirriAL MOOD. 

Pretent, 1. I can not love. 2. Thou canst not love, et *. 

Pret,'perf. 1. I may not have 2. Thou mayst not have loved, 

loved. etc. 

Patt, 1. I might not love. 2. Thon mightst not love, etc. 

Poft'peff, 1. 1 might not have 2. Thou mightst not have loved, 

loved. etc. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. I, If I do not love. 2. If thou do not love, etc. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural, 

2. Love not, or do not thou love. 2. Love not, or do not ye love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present, Not to love Perfect. Not to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Not loving. Past, Not loved. 

Perfect. Not having loved. 

Interrogative farm of the Verb, 

210. The verb is made to ask a question by placing the nomi- 
native or subject after the simple form; as, ^^ Lovest thou?'' and 
between the auxiliary and the verb in the compound forms ; as, 
"Do I love?^' When there are two auxiliaries, the nominative 
is placed between them: as, ^^ Shall I have loved ?^' 

211. The subjunctive, imperative infinitive, and participles, 
can not have the interrogative form. " 

212. The simple form of the verb is seldoni used interrogatively. 
The following s]mopsi8 will show how the verb is put into the 
interrogative form: 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 1. Do I love? 2. Dost thou love? etc. 

Pres.-perf. 1. Have I loved? 2. Hast thou loved? etc. 
Past. 1. Did I love? 2. Didst thou love? etc. 

Past.'perf. 1, Had I loved? 2. Hadst thou loved? etc, 

Future. 1. Shall I love? 2. Wilt thou love? etc. 

Fut.'Perf. 1. Shall I have loved? 2. Wilt thou have loved? etc 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. MayT love? 2. Canst thou love? etc, 

Pres.'perf, 1. May I have loved? 2. Canst thou have loved? etc. 
Past. 1. Might 1 love? 2. Couldst thou love? etc. 

Past.'perf. 1. Might I have 2. Couldst thou have loved? 

loved? etc. 

213. Interrogative sentences are made negative by placing th« 
negative either before or after the nominative ^ as, ^^ Do I nc^ 
love?" or, " Do not I love?"] 
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§ 29. CONJUGATION OF THE IRREGULAR VERB 

'' TO be:' 

214. The intransitive irregular verb to be, is in- 
flected through all its moods and tenses, as follows: 



Present^ am. 



Singular, 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He 18. 



PRINCIPAL PASTS. 

Past^ was. Pott participle^ been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PBBSENT TENSE. 

Plural, 

1. We are. ^ 

2. You are. 

3. They are. 



PBESSNT-PEE7ECT TENSE (PBBFECT). 
Sign, kav€. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 



1. I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 



PAST TENSE. 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 



PAST-PEBFECT TENSE (PLUPEBfEOT) . 
Sign, had, 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
SignSj thaUf wiU.—lnfLcct with each. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou shalt be. 2. You shall be. 

3. He shall be. 3. They shall be. 
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rUTURE-PE&FKOT TBNSB. 
Signs, skaU havti wiR have. — ^luflect witli each. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou shalt have been. 2. You shall have been. 

3. He shall have been. 3. They shall have ber n. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Signs, may, can, mw«l.— Inflect with each. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may be. 

3. He may be. 3. They may be 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE (PERFECT). 
Signs, may have^ can have^ or must have. — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 

3. He may have been. 3. They may have been. 

FAST TENSE. 
Signs, migktf eouldi would, should. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thou mightst be. 2. You might be, 

3. He might be. 3. They might be. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE (PLUPERFECT). 
Signs, might have, eould have, would have, shotUd have. — ^Inflect with each 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 

3. He might have been. 3. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE (SubjuncHve form). 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If Ihe. 1. ^webe. 

2. /jT thou be. 2. ^ you be. 

3. ^hebe. 3. ^theybe. 
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PAST TiiNSR {Subjunctive form),* 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. /jT you were. 
S. JJT he were. 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD.- 

Singular, Plural, 

2. Be, or be thou. 2. Be, or be ye or yon. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PBK8XNT TENSE. PERFECT TENSE. 

To be. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Being. Past, Been. Pbetbct, Having been. 

EXERCISES ON THE VERB "TO BE.** 

Parse the words in the following exercises. 

Am, is, art, wast, I was, they were, we are, hast been, 
has been, we have been, hadst been, he had been, you 
have been, she has been, we were, they had been. 

I shall be, shalt be, we will be, thou wilt be, they shall 
be, it will be, thou wilt have been, we have been, they 
will have been, we shall have been, am, it is. 

I can be, mayst be, canst be, she may be, you may be, 
he must be, they should be, mightst be, he would be, it 
could be, wouldst be, you could be, he may have been. 

We may have been, mayst have been, they may have 
been, I might have been, you should have been, wouldst 
have been; (if) thou be, we be, he be, thou wert, we 
were, I be. 

*The indicative form in all the tenses is the same as the indicative with a con. 
Junction prefixed ; thus, 1/ 1 am, If I have 6«e», If I teas, If I JuMd btm. If I 
thoXL or toiU be, Iflshatt have been. 
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s 

Be thou, be, to be, being, to haYe been, if I be, be ye, 
been, be, haYing been, if we be, if they be, to be. 

Snow is white ; he was a good man ; we haYe been 
younger; she has been happy; it had been late; we are 
old; you will be wise; it will be time; if they be thine; 
be cautious; be heedM youth; we may be rich; they 
should be Yirtuous; thou mightst be wiser; they must 
haYe been excellent scholars; they might haYe been 
powerfuL 

§ 30. PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

215. The Progressive form of the verb (199, 2) 
is inflected by prefixing the verb to 6e, through all 
its moods and tenses, to the present participle ; thus, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pretent, 1. I am loring. 2. Thou art loving, etc. 

Prei.-perf.l. I have been loving. 2. Thou hast been loving, etc. 
Past. 1. I was loving. 2. Thou wast loving, etc. 

Past-petf. 1. I had been loving. 2. Thou hadst been loving,etc. 
Future. 1. I shall be loving. 2. Thou shalt be loving, etc. 
Fut.-perf. 1 . I shall or will have 2. Thou shalt orwilt have been 
been loving. loving, etc. 

NoTx. In this manner, go through the other moods and tenses as in $ 29. 

§ 31. PASSIVE VOICE. 

216. The Passive voice is inflected by adding 
the past participle to the auxiliary verb to he 
(§ 29), through all its moods and tenses ; thus, 

Pret. Am loved. Past^ Was loved. Past Part, Loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. T am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. ' 2. You are loved. 

3. He ii loved. 3. They are loved. 
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PBESlSNT-rEIlFECT TENSE (PEBFEOT). 
Sign, have. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. You have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PAST-PEBFECT TENSE (PLUPERFECT). 
Sign, had. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. You had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

FUTUBE TENSE. 
Signs, «ftaU, u^itf— Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be loved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou shalt be loved. 2. You shall be loved. 

3. He shall be loved. 3. They shall be loved. 

FUTUBE-PEBFECT TENSE. 
Signs, shall have, will have —Inflect with each. 

1. 1 shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt have been loved. 2. You shall have been loved. 

3. He shall have been loved. 3. They shall have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
PBESENT TENSE. 
Signs, may, can, mvgt — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may be loved. 1. We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved. 2. You may be loved. 

3. He may be loved. 3. They may be loved. 

PBESENT-PSBFEOT TENSE (PEBFEOT). 
Signs, may have, can haw, must have— InReci with each. 
1. I may have been loved. 1. We may have been loved. 

8. Thou mayst have been loved. 2. You may have been loved. 
3. He may have been loved. 3. They may have been loved. 
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PAST TBNSl. 

Signs, might J eouldj toould^ should — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou mightst be loved. 2. You might be loved. 

3. He might be loved. 3. They might be loved. 

PAST- PERFECT TENSE (PLUPERFECT). 

Signs, might havty eould have, would have, should have — ^Inflect with each. 
L. I might have been loved. 1. We might have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. 2. You might have been loved. 
?. He might have been loved. 3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

* 

PRESENT TEN81 (Suhjunctive form). 

Singular, Plural. 

Ulflhe loved. 1. ijTwe be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If you be loved. 

3. j^he be loved. 3. Jf they be loved. 

PAST TENSE (Subjunctive form) * 

l,Ifl were loved. 1. ^we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pruent, To be loved. Perf. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, Being loved. Past. Loved. 

Perfect, Having been loved. 

*11ie indicative form in all the tenses is the same as the indicative with a con- 
janetioa prefixed; thus, " If lam loved, If Ihave been loved, If I was lovedt 
^Tliadbeenloved, J^Ithattoriffiabeloved, J^TIthatthambtenUtved.'' 
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EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE TOICE. 

Pltree the word* iii ibe foUowiiig exerciaes : 

They are loved; we were loved; thou art loved; it 
is loved; she was loved; he has been loved; you have 
been loved ; I have been loved; thou hadst been loved; 
we shall be loved; thou wilt be loved; they will be 
loved; I shall have been loved; you will have been 
loved. 

He can be loved; thou maystbe loved; she must be 

loved; they might be loved; ye would be loved; they 
should be loved; I could be loved; thou mayst have 
been loved; it may have been loved; you might have 
been loved; if I be loved;* thou wert loved; we be 
loved; they be loved. Be thou loved; be ye loved; 
you be loved. To be loved; loved; having been loved; 
to have been loved; being loved. 

Promiscuous Exercises on Verbs, and Cases of Nouns 
and Pronouns, — Parse each word. 
Tie John's shoes ; this is Jane's bonnet ; ask mamma; 
he has learned his lesson ; she invited him ; your father 
may commend you; he was baptized; the minister bap- 
tized him ; we should have delivered our message ; papa 
will reprove us ; divide the apples ; the captain had com- 
manded his soldiers to pursue the enemy; Eliza divert- 
ed her brother; a hunter killed a hare; were I loved; 
were we good, we should be happy; James did write; 
they are reading; I have been running; I did run; they 
do come; he might be doing something; they must have 
been travelling. 

*A coqfoiictieo if frequently to be mdentooil beie. 
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§ 32. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

217. An Irregular verb is one that does 
form both its paM tense and paM participle 
adding ed to the present ; as, Am^ was^ been* 

218. The following list comprises nearly all the fjregular y 
in the language. Those conjugated regularly, as well as in 
larly, are marked with an R. Those in italics are obsolet 
obsolescent, and now but little used:— 

Present, Past, 

Abide abode 

Am was 

Arise arose 

Awake awoke, R. 

Bake baked 
Bear, to bring forth bore, bare 



Bear, to carry 


bore, bare 


Beat 


beat 


Begin 


began 


Bend 


bent, R. 


Bereave 


bereft, R. 


Beseech 


besought 


Bid 


bid, bade 


Bind, un- 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


Bleed 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


Break 


broke, brake 


Breed 


bred 


'Bring 


brought 


Build, re- 


built, R 


Bum 


burnt, R 


Burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught, R. 


Chide 


chid 


Choose 


chose 



Past participle, 

abode 

been 

arisen 

awaked 

baked, baken 

born 

borne 

beaten, beat 

begun 

bent, R. 

bereft, R. 

besought 

bidden, bid 

bound 

bitten, bit 

bled 

blown 

broken, broke 

bred 

brought 

built, R. 

burnt, R. 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught, R. 

chidden, chid 

chosen 



i 
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Present, 


Past. 


Past participle. 


Cleave, to split 


deft, dav 


cleft, R., cloven 


Cleave, to adhere 


cleaved, dave 


cleaved 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clad,R. 


clad, R. 


Come, te- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew, R. 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare,<o challenge is 


R.dared 


dared 


Deal 


dealt 


dealt, R. 


Dig 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, mis- im- 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Dream 


dreamt, R. 


dreamt, R. 


Drink 


drank 


drank, drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat 


ate, eat 


eaten 


FaU, be- 


fell 


fiEtllen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling - 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Gret, be-foT' 


got, gat 


gotten, got 


Gild 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 6e- en- 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, for- mw- 


gave 


given 


(Jo, under* 


went 


gone 


Grave, en- R 


graved 


graven, graved 
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PresefU. 


Past, 


Patt participle. 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Hang 


hung 


hung* 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heave 


hove, R. 


hoven, R. 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn, R. 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, be- with- 


held 


held, hddm 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Kneel 


knelt R. 


knelt, R. 


Knit 


knitR. 


knit, knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade, to loadf 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead, mw- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to reelim 


lay 


lain, lien 


Light 


lighted, Ut 


lighted, lit 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, R. 


Pay, re- 


paid 


paid 


Pen, to endoee 


pent, R. 


pent, R 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit, R. 


quit, R. 


Read 


readi 


readt 


Rend 


rent 


rent 



*Heuig^ to take away life by hangings, is regular ; as, " The robber was 
Imtged, bottbegownwasAafngop.'' 

tLado, to «Hpy is rcgnlar iPnnounced rwf. 

6 
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Preseni. 


Past. 


Past participle. 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, R. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Wet 


wet, R. 


wet, R. 


Whet 


whet, R 


whet, R. 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound, R. 


wound 


Work 


wrought, R. 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung, R. 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



219. Defective verbs are those which want 
some of their moods and tenses. They are also 
irregular and chiefly auxiliary : these are, 



Present. 

Can 
May 

Must 

Ought 

Quoth 



Past, 
could 
might 

quoth 



Present. 
ShaU 
Will 
Wis 
Wit or) 
Wot ) 



Past. 
should 
would 
wist 

wot 



Beware, used only in the imperative and infinitive. 

220. Ought ^ originally the past tense of owe, is now used to 
signify present duty, and must, to denote present obligation or 
necessity. When they refer to past time, a change is made in the 
infinitive with which they are joined*, thus. Present, *' These 
things ye ought to do; Past, '^ These things ye ought to have 
done.^^ 

221. Will, as an auxiliary, has wilt, and shall has shalt, in the 
second person singular. They are both without inflection in the 
third person singular. Will, as a principal verb, is regular. 

222. Wis, wist, which signifies to know, to imagine, is now 
obsolete. Wit, of the same meaning and origin, is now used only 
in the infinitive, in the phrase ** to tirtf," that is, namely. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

223. Impersonal verbs axe those which assert 
the existence of some action or state, but refer it 
to no particular subject They are always in the 
third person singular, and in English are preceded 
by the pronoun it; as, "It rains;'*'' "It hails;'''* "It 
behooves^'*^ &c. 

224. To this class of words belong the expressions, methinks, 
methought; meseems^ meseemed; sometimes used for ^^ It seems 
to me," " It appears to me," etc. 

225. The pronoun it preceding the impersonal verb as its sub- 
ject, is the substitute of some unknown and general, or well- 
known cause, the action of which is expressed by the verb, but 
which can not, or need not, itself be named. 

. EXERCISES ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Name the Past tense and Past participle of — Take, 
drive, creep, begin, abide, buy, bring, arise, catch, be- 
reave, am, burst, draw, drink, fly, flee, fall, get, give, 
go, feel, forsake, grow, have, hear, hide, keep, know, 
lose, pay, ride, ring, shake, run, seek, sell, see, sit, slay, 
slide, smite, speak, stand, tell, win, write, weave, etc. 

§ 33. ADVERBS. 

226. An Adverb is a word joined to a verh^ an 
adjective^ or another adverb^ to modify it, or to de- 
note some circumstance respecting it; as, "Ann 
speaks distinctly; she is remarkably diligent, and 
reads very correctly.'*'* 

227. [On the same principle that an adverb modifies another 
adverb, it sometimes also modifies an adjunct, a phrase, or a sen- 
tence; as, "I met your brother tab. from home;'*'* "He wiH be 
here soon after mid-day;'*^ " We shall go immediately after the 
mail orrivc*."] 

228. [The adverbs chiefly ^ particularly, especially, entirely, al- 
together, solely, only, merely, partly, also, likewise, too, etc. sorre- 
times modify nouns and pronouns ; as, ^'7 only am escaped f * 
*' The toomen also were there."] 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

229. Adverbs have been divided into various 
classes, according to their signification. The chief 
of these are the following : 

1. Adverbs of Manner; as, justly, bravely, softly, &c. 

2. Of P]ace ; as, here, there, where ; hither, thence, &c. 

3. Of Time ; as, now, then, when, soon, often, never, &c. 

4. Of Direction ; as, upward, downward, forward, &c. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, verily, certainly, &c. 

6. Of Negation; as, nay, no, not, nowise, &c. 

7. Of Uncertainty ; as, perhaps, peradventure, &c. 

8. Of Interrogation ; as, how ? why ? when ? where ? &c. 

9. Of Comparison ; as, more, most, less, as, so, thus, &c. 
10 Of Quantity ; as, much, some, little, enough, &c. 

11. Of Order ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, next, &c. 

12. [Conjunctive adverbs which stand for'twoadjimcts, 

one of which contains a relative pronoun, and the 
other its antecedent ; as, when = at the time at 
which ; how = the manner in which, &c. They 
are how, when, where, while, whither, whence.] 

230. § 34. OBSERVATIONS ON ADVERBS. 

1. The chief use of adverbs is to shorten discourse, by expres- 
sing in one word what would otherwise require two or more •, as, 
here, for " in this place*," nobly ^ for " in a noble manner," etc. 
[Phrases for which an adverb is an equivalent are called adjuncts.] 

2. Adverbs of quality, and a few others, admit of comparison 
Uke adjectives; as, soon, sooner, soonest; nobly, more nobly, most 
wAly, A few are compared irregularly ^ as, well, better, best; 
badly, or HI, worse, worst. 

3. Some words become adverbs by prefixing a, which sigmfies 
at, or on; as, abed, ashore, afloat, aground, apart, etc. 

4. In comparisons, the antecedents tis and so are usually 
reckoned adverbs, because they modify an adjective or another 
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adverb; the corresponding as and so are adverbs also, as they 
may be resolved into an adjunct-, thus, ^' It is as high as Hea- 
ven ;'' i. e. high tn the degree in which Heaven is high. 

5. The compounds of here, there, where; and hither, thither, 
whtther, are all adverbs. Therefore and wherefore, sometimes 
called- conjunctions, are properly adverbs also; therefore being 
equivalent to for this reason, and wherefore equivalent to for 
which reason; as an interrogative =for what reason ? 

6. Many words are used sometimes as adverbs, and sometimes 
as other parts of speech-, thus, 

Much is used, 1. As an adverb; as. It is much better to give 

than to receive. 
2. As an adjective; as. In much wisdom is much 

grief. 
3. As a noun; ^ as, where mucf is given, much is 

required. 
Yeiterday is used, 1. As an adverb; as, He came yesterday, 

2. As a noun; as, Yesterday is past. • 

Before is used, 1. As an adverb; as. He came before the door 

was opened. 
2. As a preposition; as. He stood before the door. 

7. Circumstances of time, place, manner, etc. are often ex- 
pressed by two or more words constituting an adverbial phrase ; 
as, in short, in fine, in general, at most, at least, at length, not 
at all, by no means, in vain, in order, long ago, by and bye, to 
and fro, etc ^ which, taken together, maybe parsed as adverbs, or 
by supplying the ellipsis-, thus, in a short space; in a general 
way, etc. 

[8. There, commonly used as an adverb of place, is often used 
as an introductory expletive to the verbs to be, to come, to appear, 
and some others, when the subject, in declaratory sentences, fol- 
lows the verb; as, ''There is no doubt of the fact;" " There 
came to the beach a poor exile of Erin;" '' There appears to be 
a mistake somewhere." Sometimes, when the subject goes be- 
'fore, iJt is placed between the subject and the verb; as, '' A mis- 
take there is." In all such cases, there is a mere expletive. It 
adds nothing to the sense, but still it enables to vary the form of 
expression, and to soften the abruptness which would otherwise 
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exist. This will appear by omitting it in any of the above ex- 
amples.] 

231. Paesing. — ^An adverb is parsed by stating what part of 
speech — the class to which it belongs — the word which it modi- 
fies — its derivation and comparison, if derived and compared; 
thus, ^^ He spediks fluently. ^^ Fluently, an adverb of manner, and 
modifies ^^ speaks;'''' derived from fluent, and compared more flu 
intly, most fluently . 

EXERCISES ON ADVERBS, IRREGULAR VERBS, etC. 
Parse the words in the followuig exercises. 

Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went 
away yesterday. They came to-day. They will per- 
haps buy some to-morrow. Ye shall know hereafter. 
She sung sweetly. Cats soon learn to catch mice. 
Mary rose up hastily. They that have enough may 
sleep soundly. Cain wickedly slew his brother. I 
saw him long ago. He is a very good man. Sooner 
or later all must die. You read too little. They talk 
too much. James acted wisely. How many lines can 
you repeat? You ran hastily. He speaks fluently. 
Then were they glad. He fell fast asleep. She should 
not hold her head down. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. Let him that i&athirst 
drink freely. The oftener you read with attention, 
the more you will improve. 

§ 35. PREPOSITIONS. 

232. A Preposition is a word which shows the 
relation between a noun or pronoun following it, 
and some other word in the sentence ; as, Before 
honor is humility. The love of money is the root 
of all evil. Come to me. 

[233. NoTB. Of the words related, that before the preposition 
is called the antecedent term, and that after it, the subsequent 
term.] 
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234. Wonis of this class are called prepositions^ because they 
are usually placed before the nouns or pronouns to which they 
refer. 



235. 



A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 

To be got accurately by hearL 



-About 


Below 


From 


Through 


Above 


Beneath 


In 


Throughout 


According 


to Beside 


Into 


Till 


Across 


Besides 


Notwithstanding To 


After 


Between 


Of 


Touching 


Against 


Betwixt 


Off 


Toward ) 
Towards) 


Along 


Beyond 


On 


Amid ) 
Amidst ) 


But 


Over 


Under 


By 


Out of 


Underneath 


Among ) 


Concerning Past 


Unto 


Amongst 5 


Down 


Regarding 


Up 


Around 


During 


Respecting 


Upon 


At 


Except 


Round 


With 


-Athwart 


Excepting 


Save 


Withm 


Before 


For 


Since 


Without 


Behind 









236. OBSERVATIONS ON PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Every preposition requires an objective case after it. When 
a preposition has not a subsequent term or object, it becomes an 
adverb; as, He rides about. But in such phrases as, cast up, hold 
out, fall on, the words «p, aut^ on^ must be considered each as a 
part of the verb, rather than as a preposition or an adverb. 

2. Certain words are used sometimes as prepositions, and some- 
times as adverbs*, as, fiW, untU^ after ^ before^ etc. 

3. Such words as near^ nigh, like, etc., sometimes ranked as 
prepositions, are more properly adjectives or adverbs, and the ob- 
jective case after them governed by to understood; as, Near (to) 
the house. 

4. Inseparable prepositions are certain particles never found by 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

339. Adverbs have been divided into various 
classes, according to their signification. The chief 
of these are the following : 

1. Adverbs of Manner; as, justly, bravely, softly, &c. 

2. Of Place ; as, here, there, where ; hither, thence, &c. 

3. Of Time ; as, now, then, when, soon, often, never, &c. 

4. Of Direction; as, upward, downward, forward, &c. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, verily, certainly, &c, 

6. Of Negation; as, nay, no, not, nowise, &c. 

7. Of Uncertainty ; as, perhaps, peradventure, &c. 

8. Of Interrogation ; as, how ? why ? when ? where ? &c. 

9. Of Comparison ; as, more, most, less, as, so, thus, &c. 
10 Of Quantity ; as, much, some, little, enough, &c. 

11. Of Order ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, next, &c. 

12. [Conjunctive adverbs which stand fortwoadjimcts, 

one of which contains a relative pronoun, and the 
other its antecedent ; as, when = at the time at 
which ; how •=. the manner in which, &c. They 
are how, when, where, while, whither, whence.] 

230. § 34. OBSERVATIONS ON ADVERBS. 

1. The chief use of adverbs is to shorten discourse, by expres- 
sing in one word what would otherwise require two or more *, as, 
here^ for '* in this place*," iwbly^ for '' in a noble manner," etc. 
[Phrases for which an adverb is an equivalent are called adjuncts.] 

2. Adverbs of quality, and a few others, admit of comparison 
Uke adjectives; as, soon, sooner, soonest; nobly, more nobly, most 
nobly, A few are compared irregularly ) as, well, better, best; 
badly, or ill, worse, worst, 

3. Some words become adverbs by prefixing a, which signifies 
at, or on; as, abed, ashore, afloat, aground, apart, etc. 

4. In comparisons, the antecedents as and so are usually 
reckoned adverbs, because they modify an adjective or another 
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adverb; the corresponding as and so are adverbs also, as they 
may be resolved into an adjunct-, thus, ^' It is as high as Hea- 
ven*,'* i. e. high in the degree in which Heaven is high. 

5. The compounds of here^ there, where; and hither, thither, 
vfhtther, are all adverbs. Therefore and wherefore, sometimes 
called- conjunctions, are properly adverbs also*, therefore being 
equivalent to for this reason, and wherefore equivalent to for 
which reason; as an interrogative =for what reason ? 

6. Many words are used sometimes as adverbs, and sometimes 
as other parts of speech; thus, 

Much is used, 1. As an adverb; as. It is much better to give 

than to receive. 
2. As an adjective *, as, In much wisdom is much 

grief. 
3. As a noun; as, where mucf is given, much is 

required. 
Yesterday is used, 1. As an adverb; as, He came yesterday. 

2. As a noun; as, Yesterday is past. • 

Before is used, 1. As an adverb-, as, He came before the door 

was opened. 
2. As a preposition; as, He stood before the door. 

7. Circumstances of time, place, manner, etc. are often ex- 
pressed by two or more words constituting an adverbial phrase ; 
as, in short, in fine, in general, at most, at least, at length, not 
at all, by no means, in vain, in order, long ago, by and bye, to 
and fro, etc ^ which, taken together, may be parsed as adverbs, or 
by supplying the ellipsis; thus, in a short space; in a general 
way, etc. 

[8. 2%cre, commonly used as an adverb of place, is often used 
as an introductory expletive to the verbs to be, to come, to appear, 
and some others, when the subject, in declaratory sentences, fol- 
lows the verb; as, ''There is no doubt of the fact;" " There 
came to the beach a poor exile of Erin;" " There appears to be 
a mistake somewhere." Sometimes, when the subject goes be- 
'fore, iJt is placed between the subject and the verb; as, '' A mis- 
take there is." In all such cases, there is a mere expletive. It 
adds nothing to the sense, but still it enables to vary the form of 
expression, and to soften the abruptness which would otherwise 
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exist. This will appear by omitting it in any of the above ex- 
amples.] 

231. Pabsinq. — ^An adverb is parsed by stating what part of 
speech — the class to which it belongs — the word which it modi- 
fies — ^its derivation and comparison, if derived and compared; 
thus, '''' He spesiks fluently.^'* Fluently^ an adverb of manner, and 
modifies '^ speaks;'"' derived firom fluent^ and compared more flu 
CAt/y, most fluently . 

EXERCISES ON ADVERBS, IRREGULAR VERBS, etC. 
Parse the vrovda in the following exercises. 

Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went 
away yesterday. They came to-day. They will per- 
haps buy some to-morrow. Ye shall know hereafter. 
She sung sweetly. Cats soon learn to catch mice. 
Mary rose up hastily. They that have enough may 
sleep soundly. Cain wickedly slew his brother. I 
saw him long ago. He is a very good man. Sooner 
or later all must die. You read too Uttle. They talk 
too much. James acted wisely. How many lines can 
you repeat? You ran hastily. He speaks fluently. 
Then were they glad. He fell fast asleep. She should 
not hold her head down. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. Let him that i&athirst 
drink freely. The oftener you read with attention, 
the more you will improve. 

§ 35. PREPOSITIONS. 

232. A Preposition is a word which shows the 
relation between a noun or pronoun following it, 
and some other word in the sentence ; as, Before 
honor is humility. The love of money is the root ' 
of all evil. Come to me. 

[233. NoTB. Of the words related, that before the preposition 
is called the antecedent term, and that after it, the subsequent 
term.] 
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234. Wonli of tluB class are called prtpoMilioHt, because they 
are usubUj plactd br/an llie nouDa or pronouni to which they 
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A LIST OF 

Tobegoli 

Below 


PREPOSITIOKS 

iMuralely by bun. 

From 




About 


Through 


Above 


Beneath 


In 




According 


to Beside 


Into 


Till 


Across 


Besides 


NotwitiistandingTo 


After 


Between 


Of 


Touching 


Against 


Betwixt 


Off 


Toward i 
Towards 5 


Along 


Beyond 


On 


Amid > 


But 


Over 


Under 


Amidst S 


By 


Out of 


Underneath 


Among ) 




Unto 


Amongst S 


Down 


Regarding 


Up 


Around 


During 


Respecting 


Upon 


At 


Except 


Round 


With 


Athwart 


Excepting 


Save 


Within 


Before 


For 


Since 


Without 



Behind 
ase. OBSERVATIONS ON PREPOSITIONS. 

i. Every preposition requires an objective case after it. When 
a preposition has not a BubsequGnt term or object, it becomes an 
advtrb; aa, He rides about. But in such phrases as, cast up, liold 
out, fall on, the woida up, out, on, must be considered each as a 
part of the verb, rather than as a preposition or an adverb. 

2. Certain words are used sometimes as prepositions, and aome- 
times as adverbs; aa, till, untU, after, brfore, etc. 

3, Such words as near, vigh, like, etc., sometimes ranked as 
prepositions, are more properly adjectives or adverbs, and the ob- 
jective case after them governed by to understood ; aa, Near (li 
tbebonae. 



r. Intiparablt pi-fponiUmi ai 



Q particles ui 



ir found by ^ 
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themselves, but always in composition with another word. Those 
purely English are a, 6e,/ore. mis^ un. 

237. Parsing. A preposition is parsed by stating what part of 
speech, and betw^n what words it shows the relation; thus, 
'* The waters of Jordan." Cy is a preposition, and shows the 
relation between Jordan the antecedent, and toatert the subse- 
quent term. 

EXERCISES CONTAINING PREPOSITIONS. 
Pane the words in the following exercises. 

He went to town. His father resides in the country. 
He gave part of his dinner to a poor man in the street. 
They divided the inheritance among them. All rirers 
flow into the ocean. He was travelling towards Rome 
when they met him at Milan, without a single atten- 
dant. The coach was upset between Bristol and Lon- 
don on Wednesday last. 

§ 36. INTERJECTIONS. 

238. An Interjection is a word used in excla- 
mations to express an emotion of the mind ; as, 
" Oh ! what a sight is here !" " fVdl done r ' 

[Note. An interjection has no grammatical connection with 
the other words in a sentence.] 

A LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 
Adieu ! ah ! alas ! alack ! away ! aha ! b^one ! 
hark! ho! ha! he! hail! halloo! hum! hush! huzza! 
hist ! hey-dey ! lo ! O ! Oh ! strange ! O brave ! 
pshaw! see! well-a-day! &c. 

239. observations ON INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Many words denominated interjections, are in fact nouns or 
verbs, employed in the rapidity of thought and expression occa- 
sioned by strong emotion, to denote what would otherwise re- 
quire more words ^o express-, as Adieu! for *• I commend you to 
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God;" Strange/ for " that is strange-," Welcome! for " you are 
welcome;" and hence any word or phrase may become an inter- 
jection, or be used as such, when it is expressed with emotion, 
and in an unconnected manner ; as, What ! Ungrateful creature ! 
Shocking! 

2. O is used to express wishing or exclamation, and should be 
prefixed only to a noun or pronoun, in a direct address; as, ^^ O 
virtue! How amiable thou art." OA/ is used detached from the 
word, with a point of exclamation after it. It implies an emotion 
of pain, sorrow, or surprise; as, " Oh! what a sight is here." 

[240. Parsing. — An interjection is parsed by stating the part 
of speech, why, and the emotion expressed; as, ^^Oh! what a 
sight is here!" Oh! — an interjection, because used as an excla- 
mation, and expresses an emotion of pain.] 

§ 37. CONJUNCTIONS. 

241. A Conjunction is a word which connects 
words or sentences; as, "You and I must study; 
but he may go and play. 

242. Conjunctions are divided into two classes ; 
Copulative and Disjunctive. 

243. Copulative Conjunctions connect things that 
are to be considered together. They are 6o^A, and^ 
08^ because^ Jbr^ if^ since, that. 

244. Disjunctive Conjunctions connect things 
that are to be considered separately. The princi- 
pal are, Either, or, neither, nor, than, though, al- 
though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, not- 
withstanding. 

[245. Jind is the principal copulative, and denotes addition. It 
has frequently both as a related antecedent conjunction in the pre- 
ceding member. The other copulatives denote condition^ sup- 
position, etc. 

246. Or and nor are the principal disjunctive conjunctions, and 
sometimes have, for their related antecedent conjunctions, either 
and neither respectively. The other disjunctives denote concession 
doubt, opposition, etc.] 
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247. It will be seen from the list above that the same woid 
raries in its character according.to its application: e.g. both^ either y 
neither^ are sometimes adjective pronouns and sometimes conjunc- 
tions*, that is sometimes an adjective pronoun, sometimes a rela- 
tive pronoun ($, 18,141 obs. 2), as well as a conjunction, /or, 
except, are sometimes prepositions*, since and but are sometimes 
conjunctions, sometimes prepositions, and sometimes adverbs-, 
thus, " since (conj.) we must part, let us do it peaceably j" " I 
have not seen him since (prep.) that time*," " Our friendship 
commenced long since^^ (adv.)*, ** He is poor, fcui honest" (conj.); 
" All but one" (prep.)*, '' He has but just enough" (adv.). 

248. Parsing. A conjunction is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, its class, and the words or sentences which it connects; 
as, " He and I must go, but you may stay, jind — a copulative 
conjunction, connecting the words He and // but — a disjunctive 
conjunction, connecting the sentences, ^^He and I must go,''^ and 
" you may stay." 

§ 38. ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

249. Etymological parsing consists in stating 
the part of speech to which each word belongs, 
with its accidents or grammatical properties. 

250. Accuracy and expertness in this exercise is an important 
acquisition, and can not be fully acquired without a knowledge of 
the rules of syntax. At the same time, in order to study the rules 
of syntax with advantage, and especially to be able readily to 
correct the exercises in false syntax, under each rule, considerable 
proficiency in parsing is necessary The pupil must be able at 
once to distinguish the different parts of speech from each other, 
and to tell the different cases, moods, tenses, etc. in which a word is 
found, and to change it readily into any other that may be required. 

In proceeding to parse a sentence, it is necessary for the pupil 
in the first place to understand it. When he understands a sen- 
tence, and also the definition of the diflferent parts of speech given 
in the grammar, he will not find much difiiculty in ascertaining 
to which of them each word belongs*, i. e. which of the words are 
"names of things," or nouns; which "express the quality of 
things," or, "affirm any thing concerning them," that is to say, 
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wbieb words itre adjcctivti, and nhich are vfrti. Thil metbal 
will exercise the disciiminaltng powers of the pupil b«tteh, en- 
gage his attention mueh more, alfd on trial be found much mora 
easy and certain, than tha.t of consulting his dictionaTJ' on ?very 
OEcasion; apian alwajB laborious, often unaatisfectory, and which, 
instead of leading him to exercise his own powers, and depend 
on his own resources, will lead him to habits of slavish depend- 
ence OB the authority of others. 

251. The following Gmeral principhi should be remembered, 
and steadily kept in view in parsing every sentence, viz ; 

1. Every aiJjective qualifies or limits a noun or 
pronoun expressed or understood. 

2. The subject of a finite verb, i. e. the person 
or thing spoken of, is always in the nominative, and 
is said to be the " nominative to the verb." 

3. P>ery noun or pronoun in the nominative 
case (except the nominative independent, § 80, and 
the predicate-nominative, § 61), is the subject of a 
verb, expressed or understood, i- e- it is that of 
which the verb alarms. 

4. Every verb in the indicative, potential, or 
subjunctive mood, has a nominative or subject ex- 
pressed or understood, i. e. it has something of 
which it affirms. 

5- Every transitive verb in the active voice, and 
every preposition, governs a noun or pronoun in 
the objective case ; and every objective case is 
governed by a trEinsitive active verb, or preposition. 

Note. — Instead of a noun or pronoun, the object of a transitive 
active verb is sometimes an infinitive mood or substantive clause. 
(S86.> 

6. Every verb m the infinitive mood is governed 
by a verb, adjective, or noun ; and sometimes it 
stands after the conjunction than or as. See & "*" 



r 
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252. § 39. SPECIMENS OF PARSING.* 

" Truth and candor ppssess a powerfiil charm." 

Previous to parsing this sentence, it may be analyzed to the 
young pupil by such questions as the following, viz : What Ib 
spoken of in this sentence? Truth and candor. What is said of 
them? They possess some thing. What do they possess? A 
charm. What sort of a charm do they possess? A powerful 
charm. The sentence being understood, may be parsed briefly thus : 
'* Truth^'*'* A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, and, 

with candor, the subject of po$ge$i, 
*' .^fwf," A copulative conjunction, connecting " truth" with 

" candor." 
** Candor^^'' A noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, and, 

with truth, the subject of |MW«e««. 
** Postess,'*'* A verb transitive, in the present indicative active, 

third person plural, and affirms of truth and candor, 
" .tf," The indefinite article, belongs to charm, and shews it is 

used indefinitely. 
'• PovBtrfuW'' an adjective, positive degree, qualifying " charm,'*'* 

compared by more and mo»t ; as, more powerful, mott 

powerful, 

" Charm,''^ a noun, neuter, in the objective singular, the object of 

possess, 

NoTX.— It will also be a profitable exercise to require a reason for everything 
stated in parsing a word, as for examine, Why do you say that "Truth^is a noon ? 
is neater? singular? the nominative? To which qaestioos it may be answered, 
Because it is the name of a things-is neither male nor female— denotes but one, 
and (together with candor) is the subject or nominative of the verb *' possess ;'' or 
is the thing spoken of (See note p. 17). lliis exercise should be continued till the 
pupil is able to answer all such questions on any of the parts of speech promptly 
and intelligently. 



*In parsing, the pupil should be required to state every thing belonging to the 
etymology of each word in as few words as possiMst and without waiting to 
have every thing drawn from him by questions from his teacher ; this will save 
much time and unnecessary labw. It will also contribute much to order and 
precision, to have every thing respecting each part of speech expressed always 
in the same order and in the same language. These q)ecimens are given as an 
example. 
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Hk toho acts wisely deservea praise. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, but he can not enjoy. 
They who are bom in high stations are not always the 
most happy. The man who is faithMly attached to 
religion, may be relied on with confidence. Those who 
excite envy. will easily incur censure. 

Rule 11 . What, being equal to that which, or the thing which, 
may repre$ent two cases, either both nominatives or both objectives; 
or, the one the nominative and the other the objective; as, 

This is precisely wJiat was necessary. What can not 
be prevented, must be endured. We must not delay 
till to-morrow, what ought to be done to-day. Choose 
what is most fit ; custom will make it the most agree- 
able. Foolish men are more apt to consider what they 
have lost, than what they possess. 

Rule 12. Whoever and whosoever, used as relatives (§ 16, Obs. 
3), generally have the antecedent implied, so that they seem to stand 
as the nominative to two verbs, or as at once the objective after a verb 
or preposition, and the nominative to a succeeding verb. The same 
is the case with whatever a /< (2 whatsoever*, as. 

Whoever told such a story, must have been misin- 
formed. Whoever is not content in poverty, would not 
be perfectly happy in the midst of plenty. Whoever 
passes his time in idleness, can make but little im- 
provement. Whatever gives pain to others, deserves 
not the name of pleasure. Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well. 

NoTS. Whatever is most frequently used, as what sometimes is (f 16, Obs. 
2), simidy to qualify a noun ; as, 

Aspire to perfection, in whatever state of life you 
may be placed. I forgot what words he uttered. By 
what means shall we obtain wisdom. By whatever 
arts we may attract attention, we can secure esteem 
only by amiable dispositions. 

Rule 13. Though participles never directly declare, yet they 
always imply something either done or doings and are used in 
reference to some noun or pronoun ; as, 

Admired and applauded, he became vain. Having 
finished our lessons, we went to play. Proceeding on 
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/ The first personal pronoun, masculine or feminine, 

nominative singular, subject of lean, 
lean A verb intransitive, in the present indicative active, 

first person singular, and affirms of /. 
upon .... A preposition, showing the relation between Lord, its 

subsequent, and lean, its antecedent term. 
the The definite article, belonging to Lord, and shewing 

it to be limited. 
Lord A noun, masculine, in the objective singular, object 

of upon. 

253. § 40. EXERCISES IN PARSING.* 

Rule 1 . Two or more adjectives in succession, either vnth or 
without a conjunction, qualify the same word; as, 

A mse and faithful servant will always study his 
master's interest. A dismal, dense, and portentous 
cloud overhangs the city. A steady, sweet, and cheerfiil 
temper affords great delight to its possessor. He has 
bought a fine new coat. A sober and virtuous course 
of conduct generally leads to happiness. Virtuous 
youth brings forth accomplished and flourishing man- 
hood. She had a regular and polite education. 

Rule 2. When an adjective precedes two nouns, it generally 
qualifies them both; as. 

They waited for ajff time and place. I am delighted 
with the sight of green woods and fields. He displayed 
great prudence and moderation. He was a man of great 
wisdom and moderation. Guard against rash temper 
and conduct. They shewed sincere respect and esteem 
for their friends. 

Rule 3. When an adjective comes after the intransitive verb 
TO BE, TO BECOME, and somc others, it qualifies the nominative 
of that verb; as, 

John is vnse. They were temperate. The sky is 
very clear. These rivers are deep and rapid. The 

*The rules in this section are not intended to bo committed to memory, hut to 
be used as directions to the beghuier in parsing the exercises under them. 
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apples will soon be ripe. We have been attentive to 
our lessons. These mountains are very high. The 
sea is tempestuous. Our friends should be dear to us. 
His behavior was entirely inconsistent. The Supreme 
being is wise and good. Their pictures and books are 
valuable. John's schemes were absurd. 

Rule 4, Whatever words the verb to be serves to unite ^ refer' 
ring to the same things must be of the same case (§ 61)', as, 

Alexander is a student, Mary is a beautiful girl. 
Hope is the balm of life. Content is a great blessing, 
envy a great curse. Knowledge is power. His meat 
was locusts and ^vild honey. He was the life of the 
company. She will be the delight of her friends. Mil- 
ton is the prince of English poets. Shakspeare was 
a man of unbounded genius. Johnson was a powerful 
writer. Contentment is great gain. He might be a 
most happy man. I imderstood it to be him. I sup- 
posed it to have been them. They imagined it to be me. 

Not; It is necessary to the application of this rule, that the words connected 
refer to tlie rame thing. This comiection is often made by other words than tho 
verb to ^. (See 61, Rem 1.) 

Rule 5. Nouns and pronouns succeeding each other ^ and de- 
biting the same object^ are said to be in apposition, and always 
agree in case; as, 

Alexander the coppersmith was not a friend to the 
Apostle Paul. Hope, the balm of life, is our greatest 
friend. Thomson, the author of the Seasons, is a 
delightful poet. Temperance, the best preserver of 
health, should be the study of all men. He greatly 
displeased his friend Cato. We received orders from 
Greneral Washington, commander-in-chief. Religion 
and virtue, our best support, and highest honor, confer 
on the mind principles of noble independence. 

Note. In parsing such sentences as the preceding, a relative and a verb may be 
inserted between the words in apposition : as, Hope which is the balm, k,c. My- 
sdf^ thjfsdf. kimsd/t &c., often stand at a considerable distance from the words 
with which ihey agree ; a«, 

Thomas despatched the letter himself. They g* 
thered the flowers in the garden themselves. Ann sa'^ 
the transaction herself, and could not be mistaken. 
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Rule 6. Myself, thyself, himself, etc., ofttnfortn the objectives 
after transitive verbs^ of which the words they represent are the 
subjects or nominatives. They are in such cases called Reflexive 
pronouns; as, 

I hurt myself. He wronged himself to oblige us. 
They will support themselves by their industry. She 
endeavored to shew herself off to advantage. We must 
confine ourselves more to our studies. They hurt 
themselves by their great anxiety. 

Rule 7. Mjectives, taken as nouns, and used in reference to 
persons, are generally of the plural number; as, 

The valiant never taste of death but once. The 
virtuous are generally the most happy. The diligent 
make most improvement. The sincere are always es- 
teemed. The inquisitive are generally talkative. The 
dissipated are much to be pitied. The company of the 
profane should be carefully avoided. The temperate 
are generally the most healthy. 

Rule 8. Nouns and pronouns, takenin the same connection, must 
be of the same case; as, 

The master taught him and me to write. He and 
she were school-fellows. My brother and he are toler- 
able grammarians. He gave the book to John and 
Thomas. I lent my knife and pencil to one of the 
scholars. Peter and John gained the highest prizes. 
The snow and the ice have quite disappeared. Exer- 
cise and temperance are the best promoters of health. 

Rule 9. »^ relative generally precedes the verb thxit governs it; as, 

He is a friend whom I greatly respect. They whom 
luxury has corrupted, can not relish the simple plea- 
sures of life. The books which I bought yesterday, 
I have not yet received. The trees which he planted 
in the spring have all died. He has lost the friend 
whom he so much respected. The lesson which we 
have finished, has not been difficult. 

Rule 10. When both a relative and its antecedent have each a 
verb belonging to it, the relative is commonly the nominative to 
the first verb, and the antecedent to the second; as, 
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Hk who acts wisely deservea praise. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, but he can not enjoy. 
They who are bom in high stations are not always the 
most happy. The man who is faithAilly attached to 
religion, may be rehed on with confidence. Those who 
excite envy. will easily incur censure. 

Rule 11 . What, being equal to that which, or the thing which, 
may represent two cases^ either both nominatives or both objectives; 
or^ the one the nominative and the other the objective; as, 

This is precisely wJiat was necessary. What can not 
be prevented, must be endured. We must not delay 
till to-morrow, what ought to be done to-day. Choose 
what is most fit ; custom will make it the most agree- 
able. Foolish men are more apt to consider what they 
have lost, than what they possess. 

Rule 12. Whoever and whosoever, usedcu relatives (§ 16, Obs. 
3), generally have the antecedent implied ^so that they seem to stand 
as the nominative to two verbs, or as at once the objective afler a verb 
or preposition, and the nominative to a succeeding verb. The same 
is the case with whatever a /i (2 whatsoever*, as, 

Whoever told such a story, must have been misin- 
formed. Whoever is not content in poverty, would not 
be perfectly happy in the midst of plenty. Whoever 
passes his time in idleness, can make but little im- 
provement. Whatever gives pain to others, deserves 
not the name of pleasure. Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well. 

NoTX. Whatever is most frequently used, as what sometimes is (J 16, Obs. 
2), simidy to qualify a nouii ; as, 

Aspire to perfection, in whatever state of life you 
may be placed. I forgot what words he uttered. By 
what means shall we obtain wisdom. By whatever 
arts we may attract attention, we can secure esteem 
only by amiable dispositions. 

Rule 13. Though participles never directly declare, yet they 
always imply something either done or doing, and are used in 
reference to some noun or pronoun ; as, 

Admired and applauded, he became vain. Having j 
finished our lessons, we went to play. Proceeding on * 
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In such examines, whether the plinae be in the nomiiiative or Directive case, 
i. e. wliether it be the sulgect of a verb, or the otgect of a transitive verb or pre. 
position, tlie word following the infinitive or participle as a predicate, is properly 
the prediceUe.nomincttive. AH soch phiues are only abridged propositions 
iji which the affirmation is dropped, and the fact is assumed ; thus, *^ He is a 
judsie,'' asserts a fact. ** His being a jud%e^^ or, *' to 6e ajud^e^'^^ assumes it. 

In all these examples the -worii judge is the predicate-nominative. In parsing 
such i^irases, the wtHrds may be taken separately, or the whole phrase may be 
parsed as one word (§ 61, Rem. 3). See also Analytical and Ftactical Gram~ 
mar, 583-34, with references. The following also are examples. 

E[e had the honour of being a director for life. By 
being a diligent student, he soon acquired eminence in 
his profession. Many benefits result to men from being 
wise and temperate (men). 

Rule 24. The pronoun it often refers to persons (§ 15, Obs. 5), 
or to an infinitive or clause coming after ; as, 

It is John that is to blame. It was I that wrote the 
letter. It is the duty of all to improve. It is the bu- 
siness of every man to prepare for death. It was re- 
served for Newton to discover the law of gravitation. 
It is easy to form good resolutions, but difficult to put 
them in practice. It is incumbent on the young to love 
and honour their parents. 

Rule 25. Words, especially in poetry, are often much trans* 
posed; as, 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. On yourself de- 
pend for aid. Happy the man who puts his trust in. 
his maker. Of night the gloom was dark and dense. 

Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric, pearls and gold. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

On flattering appearances put no reliance. 

He with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed. 

Grieved though thou art, forbear the rash design. 

Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Orients dog, the year whon Autumn weighs. , 
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§ 41. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The world was made by a Supreme Being. He who 
made it, now preserves and governs it. Nothing hap- 
pens without his permission. He sees all our actions, 
and hears all our words. The thoughts of the heart 
are known to him. In him we Hve, he gave us life, and 
without him we can not breathe. Wherever we are, 
God is with us. When we sit in the house, God is 
there ; and when we walk by the way, he is at our 
right hand. He is a spirit, and fills heaven and earth 
with his presence. 

Demosthenes, who was born at Athens, was a very 
famous orator. He acquired the art of speaking by 
great labor and study. By nature he had not a good 
voice, and could not rightly pronoimce some words. 
That he might learn to speak distinctly, he put small 
round pebbles in his mouth while he spoke, in order to 
cure his defect. He used to shut himself up in his 
chamber, and to study a whole month together. He 
often went to the shore, and pronoimced his orations 
to the waves, that he might be better able to endure 
the noise and clamor of the people. He made many 
orations both on private and public occasions ; but he 
used his eloquence chiefly against Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon, and, in several orations, he stirred up the Athe- 
nians to make war against him. 

The mimic thrush, or mockingbird, is about the size 
of a blackbird, but somewhat more slender. The plu- 
mage is grey, but paler on the under parts than above. 

This capricious little mimic seems to hav6 a singular 
pleasure in archly leading other birds astray. He is 
said at one time to allure the smaller birds with the 
call of their mates ; and when these come near, to ter- 
rify them with the scream of the eagle. There is 
scarcely a bird of the forest, that is not at some time 
deceived by his call. 

NoTX. For additional exercises in parsing, %x\j siinple correct Mnriter magp 
be used. 

8 
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§ 43. SYNTAX. *=- 

254 Syntax is that part of Grammar which 
treats of the proper arrangement and connection 
of words in a sentence. 

255. A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes com* 
plete sense-, as, Man it mortal. 

256. A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but 
not making complete sense-, a«. In truth; to be plain with you. 

257. Sentences are of two kinds, Simple and Compound, 

258. A 5imp/e sentence has but one subject and one finite verb} 
i. e. a verb not in the infinitive or participles-, as, Life is short. 

259. A Compound sentence contains two or inore simple sen- 
tences combined -, as, Life, which is short, should be well employed, 

260. Every simple sentence consists of two parts, the subject 
and the predicate. 

261. The subject is that of which something is affirmed*, as, 
Snow is white: John reads. 

262. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject *, as, 
Snow if white: John reads. 

263. The predicate properly consists of two parts — ^the attribute 
affirmed of the subject, and the copula by which the affirmation is 
made. Thus in the first example, is white is the predicate, of 
which white is the attrUfute, and is the copula, 

264. The attribute and copula are generally expressed by one 
word, which in that case must always be a verb, as in the second 
example •, John reads = John is reading. Hence, 

265. The predicate may be a noun or pronoun, an adjective, a 
preposition with its case, or an adverb; also an infinitive, or clause 
of a sentence as an attribute, together with the copula by which 
it is connected with, and affirmed of the subject; or it may be a 
verb, which includes in itself both attribute and copula, 

266. Both subject and predicate may each be attended by other 
words called adjuncts, which serve to modify or restrict the 
noeaning of the word with which they stand connected; as, "An 
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itigrdinate dttirt of ad.iiratioa $ften products a contemptible levity 
^f deportment." 

267. The subject wilhout an adjunct is called the Grammalical 
Subject; with its adjunct, it isrcalied the Logical subject, 

268. The predicate without an adjunct is called the Gramma' 
*ical predicate; with its adjunct, it is called the Logical predicate, 

269. When a compound sentence is so framed that the meaning 
is suspended till the whole be finished, it is called a Period, 

270. § 44. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 

L In every sentence there must be a verb and a no- 
tntnative [or subject], expressed or understood. 

2. Every article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or par- 
ticiple, must have a substantive expressed or understood. 

3. Every subject-nominative has its own verb ex- 
pressed or understood. 

4. Every verb [except in the infinitive and participles] 
has its own nominative expressed or imderstood. 

5. Every possessive case is governed by a substan- 
tive [50], denoting the thing possessed. 

6. Every objective case is governed by a transitive 
verb in the active voice, or preposition [Exc, See 307], 

7. The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, an 
adjective or substantive [For Exc. See § 67]. 

§45. PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

271. The Rules of Sjmtax may all be included under 
three heads, Concord, Government, and Position, 

272. Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another in gender, niraiber, case, or person. 

273. Qovemtnent is that power wliich one word has 
in directing the mood, tense or case of another word. 

274. Fosition means the place which a word occu- 
pies in a sentence. 

275. In the English language, which has but few inflections 
the meaning of a sentence depends much on its arrangement. 
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276. § 46. Rule I. A Verb ^mu€t agree toiiti^ 
nominative in number and person; as, Thou read- 
est. He reads, We read. ^ 

377. lUnu 1. The nomiuative to a verb it known by potting the question Wko*^ 
or What? with the verb. The aiuwer to the qncatiuii will be the ixNniiutive; 
aft, ''Ireod:^ ^Vho reads? Ana. /. 

21^, Rem 3. Under this rule the General Principles $44, 3, 4, must be care* 

fully observed. For, asfoUowSi eu concerns, as appecus, 6cc. See } 86j 3 

» 

EXERCISES. 

I lovts reading. A soft answer turn slw&j wrath. 
We is but of yesterday, and knows nothing. The days 
of man is but as grass. Thou sees how little has been 
done. He need not proceed in such haste. He dare 
not act otherwise. Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty 
pounds of flour. A variety of pleasing objects charm 
the eye. So much both of ability and merit are seldom 
found. Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight 
some persons. A judicious arrangement of studies fe- 
cilitate improvement. A few pangs of conscience now 
and then mterrupts his pleasure, and whispers to him 
that he once had better thoughts. There was more 
impostors than one. What signifies good opinions, when 
our practice is bad? To these precepts are subjoined 
a copious selection of rules and maxims. 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

The number of our days are with thee. There re- 
mains two points to be considered. There is in fact no 
impersonal verbs in any language. I have considered 
what have been said on both sides. Great pains has 
been taken to make this work as useful as possible. 
In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man. 



In order to t-xercisc the judgment of the pupil, as well as to sliow that he under. 
•staiMU he rule, he may be required to us8«ign a reason for the changes made in 
correcting the exercises UM«ler this a)id the following rules. If well versed in 
par.*;ug tfus may be done Without loss of time, even m a large class, by directing 
|j;m t(» state the reascm always, without waiting to be asked for it. Thus ui the 
procediiig exercises, "Loves" should be *'love," because 'T' is the 1st ners 
•mg. " Turn" «K>uld be "turns," because ''answer'* is the 3d pew. sing. Jtl * 
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§ 47. Special rules and observations under rule i. 

279. Rule I. The subject of a verb should be in the nominativtf 
as, He and the are of the same age -, not, Him and her. 

280. Rule II. The Infinitive mood or part of a sentence is often 
used as the nominative to a verb ; as. To play is pleasant •, His 
hting at enmity with Casar^ was the cause of perpetual discord. 

281. Rule III. ^ noun singular used for a plural, is joined to a 
plural verb ; as, Ten sail of the line were seen at a distance. 
}10, 4,no/«.) 

2S2. Note. Nouns plural in form, but singular in sign]ficati(m, may be joined 
with either a singular or plural verb. $ 10, 5. 

283. Rule IY. ji noun and its pronoun should never be used 
as a nominative to the same verb; as. The king is just*, not, the 
king, he is just. Except that himself herself etc. are joined with 
a noun or pronoun, rendering it emphatic. $ 15. Ohs. 2. 

284. Rule Y. When the verb to be stands between a singular 
and a plural nominative, it agrees with the one next it, or the one 
which is more naturally the subject of it ; as. The wages of sin 
is death. 

Exercises on preceding rules. 

I. Him and I are able to do it. You and us enjoy 
many privileges. I thought you and them had become 
Mends. If you were here, you would find three or four, 
whom you would say pass their time very agreeably. 

II. To live soberly, righteously and godly are requi- 
red of all men. To do to others as we would that they 
should do to us, constitute the great principle of virtue. 

III. Forty head of cattle was grazing in yonder mea- 
dow. Twelve brace of pigeons was sold for a dollar. 

IV. Simple and innocent ^pleasures they alone are 
durable. My banks they are furnished with bees. This 
rule if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would 
have wanted a great deal of that incense which has 
been offered to him. John, he said so, and Thomas, 
he said so, and the rest of them, they all said so. 

V. A great cause of the low state of industry wa« 
the restraints put upon it. His meat were locusts and 
wild honey. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

8* 
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285. § 48. Rule II. A trattsitive verh^ in the 
active voice^ governs the objective case; as, We 
love him. He loves us. Whom did they send? 

286. S. Rule I. The infinitive mood^ or part of a sentence^ «» 
well at a noun or pronoun, may be the object of a transitive acttvt 
verb ; as, Boys love to play ; I wish that they were wise, 

287. S. Rule II. ^n intrantitive verb used transitively (1^3), 
governs the objective case; as, '* Let us run the race^ 

288. S. Rule III. Verbs signifying to name, choose, appoikt, 
and the like, govern two objectives; as, they named him John, 

289. With this coiistructioii. may be classed such expressions as the follow* 
nig: '* TOie brooks ran nectar." "The trees wept gums and balm." 

290. Bern. 1. The participle, being a pert of the verb, governs the same case. 

291. Retn 2. When the ob(|ective is a relative or interrogative, it comes be 
fore the verb that governs it. 

292. [Rem. 3. A transitive verb in the active voice, without an olqect, eitiier 
has an otgect understood, or is used intransitivdy (155).] 

293. Rem. 4. As substantives have no distinct form of the ofcijective case, the 
arrangement of the sentence should clearly distingui^ the one ca«ie from the 
other, llie nominative genin^y precedes the verb ; the obgective follows it; 
but when the ofcgective is a I'cJlative or uiterrogative, it precedes both the verb 
and its nominative. The objective should not, if po8sible,be separate? from its verb. 

KXERCISES. 

He loves I. He and they we know, but who art thou ? 
She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye 
only have I known. Let thou and I try it. He who is 
guilty, thou shouldst correct ; not I who am innocent. 

(R. I.) Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
Upon seeing I, he turned pale. Having exposed his self 
to the fire of the enemy, he soon lost an arm in the action. 

(R. 2.) The man who he raised from obscurity, is 
dea4. Who did they entertain so freely? They are the 
perspns who we ought to respect. Who having not seen, 
we love. They who opulence has made proud, and who 
luxurf" has corrupted, are not happy. Who do I love 
so much ? Who shall I pay for this service ? 

(R. 3.) Faulty arrangement. This is the man, he 
believed, whom he would send on that business. Becket 
could not better discover, than by attacking so power- 
ful an interest, his resolution to maintain tna right. 
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§ 49 Special rules under rule ii* 

294. I. Intransitive verbs never govern an objective case; tho«, 

•' Repenting him of his design," should be, " repenting of his 

design." 

295 [Rem. Such expressions as *< laughed him to scorn ;'' ** looked daggers;^' 
'* Talked the night away,*' are auomaiies.] 

296. II. Intransitive, verbs do not admit a passive voice. 
297. NoTS. Au intransitive verb used tntnsitively ( 153), is in that case consi- 
dered transitive, and not subject to the preceding rules. 

298. III. Transitive verbs do not admit a preposition after 
them ; thus, ^' I must premise toith three circumstances," should 
be, " I must premise three circumstances." 

299. Obs. Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, promise, pay, tell, allow, deny, 
and some others, sometimes in colloquial language have an objective case after 
the passive voice ; as, I was taught Grammar. This may also be expressed oe. 
Hvely ; as, He taught (to) me Grammar ; or peusiveljf. Grammar was tau^ 
(to) me. 

EXERCISES. 

I. The king found reason to repent him of such dan- 
gerous enemies. They did not fail to enlarge them- 
selves on the subject. Go flee thee away into the land 
of Judea. It will be difficult to agree hj^ conduct with 
the principles he professes. " Then having showed his 
wounds, he'd sit him down." 

II. This person was entered into a conspiracy against 
his master. Fifty men are deserted irom the army. 
The influence of this corrupt example was then entirely 
ceased. My fathei* was returned yesterday. 

III. I shall premise with two or three general obser- 
vations. He ingratiates with some, by traducing others. 
We ought to disengage from the world by degrees. He 
will not allow of it. They shall not want for encou- 
ragement. The covetous man pursues after gain. 

[Obs.] Change the following sentences into the forms 
specified in the Obs, — A few questions were asked at 
the witness. A ship was promised to him in a few 
weeks. A pardon was offered [to] him. Great liberty 
was allowed [to] me. That wis told [to] him some 
time ago. The jewels were offered to her. 
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285. § 48. Rule 11. A transitive verb^ in the 
active voice^ governs ilie objective c€ue; as, We 
love him. He loves us. ff^hom did they send? 

286. S. Rule I. The infinitive mood^ or part of a nntence^ « 
well at a noun or pronoun^ may he the object of a trantitive actitt 
verb ; as, Boys love to play ; I wish that they were tmte._ 

287. S. Rule II. ^n intransitive verb used transitively (1^3), 
governs the objective case; as, " Let us run the race.'*'' 

288. S. Rule III. Verbs signifying to name, choose, appoint, 
and the like^ govern two objectives; as, they named him John. 

289. With this construction, may be classed such expressions as the follow- 
ing : '* TOie brooks ran nectar." *'Thc trees wept gums and balm.'' 

290. Bern. 1. The participle, being a pert of the verb, governs the same case. 

291. Rem 2. When (he objective is a relative or interrogative, it comes be 
fore the verb that governs it. 

292. [Rem. 3. A transitive verb in the active voice, without an olqect, either 
has an otgect understood, or is used intransitively (155).] 

293. Rem. 4. As substantives have no distinct form of the ofcijective case, the 
arrangement of the sentence should clearly distinguish the one ca«ie from tbe 
other, llie nominative genin^y precedes the verb ; the objective follows it; 
but when the objective is a rAative or interrogative, it precedes both the verb 
and its nominative. The objective sliould not, if po88ible,be separate? from its verb. 

KXERCISES. 

He loves I. Hn and they we know, but who art thou? 
She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye 
only have I known. Let thou and I try it. He who is 
guilty, thou shouldst correct ; not I who am innocent. 

(R. I.) Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. 
Upon seeing I, he turned pale. Having exposed his self 
to the fire of the enemy, he soon lost an arm in the action. 

(R. 2.) The man who he raised from obscurity, is 
dea^. Who did they entertain so freely ? They are the 
persons who we ought to respect. Who having not seen, 
we love They who opulence has made proud, and who 
luxur3' has coirupted, are not happy. Who do I love 
so much ? Who shall I pay for this service ? 

|K. 6) Faulty arrangement. This is the man he 

?,^ in^^'l^^'^Tl*^^^ ^y ^*^^^^^ «o power, 
tui anj^mi* i^jg resolution to maintain his right. 
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§ 49 Special rules under rule ii* 

294. I. Intransitive verbs never govern an objective case; thuii, 

•' Repenting him of his design," should be, " repenting of his 

design." 

295 [Rtm. Such expressions as *' laughed him to scorn ;" " looked dag^rs;" 
*' Talked the night away,*' are anomalies.] 

296. II. Intransitive, verbs do not admit a passive voice, 
997. NoTS. An intransitive verb used trttusitively ( 153), is in ihal cue cotisi- 
dered transitive, and not subject to the preceding rules. 

298. III. Transitive verbs do not admit a preposition after 
them ; thus, ^' I must premise tvith three circumstances," should 
be, " I must premise three circumstances." 

299. Obs. Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, promise, pay, tell, allow, deny, 
and some others, sometimes in colloquial language have an objective case after 
the passive voice ; as, I was taught Grammar. This may also be expressed oe. 
Hvely ; as, He taught (to) me Grammar ; or peusiveljf. Grammar was tau^ 
(to) me. 

EXERCISES. 

I. The king found reason to repent him of such dan- 
gerous enemies. They did not fail to enlarge them- 
selves on the subject. Go flee thee away into the land 
of Judea. It will be difficult to agree his conduct with 
the principles he professes. *' Then having showed his 
wounds, he'd sit him down." 

II. This person was entered into a conspiracy against 
his master. Fifty men are deserted from the army. 
The influence of this corrupt example was then entirely 
ceased. My fathel* was returned yesterday. 

III. I shall premise with two or three general obser- 
yations. He ingratiates with some, by traducing others. 
We ought to disengage from the world by degrees. He 
will not allow of it. They shall not want for encou- 
ragement. The covetous man pursues after gain. 

[Obs.] Change the follomng sentences into the forms 
specified in the Obs, — A few questions were asked at 
the witness. A ship was promised to him in a few 
weeks. A pardon was offered [to] him. Great libertj 
was allowed [to] me. That \«as told [to] him solfll 
time ago. The jewels were offered to her. 
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EXERCISES. 

To who will Toa gire that pen f Will joa ^ vith 
hirn and I ? Withhold not good fimn thej to wboit is 
due. With who do jou lire ? Great fiieiidship subsists 
between he and I. He laid the siisiHfJcm on somebo^, 

I know not who, in the company. [Rem. I] Who do 
you Kpeak to? Who did they ride with? To have no 
one wfio we are concerned for, is a depl(»able state. 

II wsM not be whom they were so ang^ with. The book 
which the story is printed in, is full of fiction. 2. The 
(trrjbarrassments of the artificers rendered the progress 
very nlow of the work. Beyond this period, the arts 
' an not bo tra^icd of civil society. 3. What went ye 
0(4 1 for to see? Can you give me wax for to seal this 
letter ? I f e set out for to go home an hour ago. 4. He 
was afraid of, and wished to shun them. He claimed 
and insisted upon hist rights. 5. Will you lend to 
me your grammar? I will return it on to-morrow. 
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308. § 51. Rule IV. Tioo or more substantives 
singular^ taken in connection, require a verb in the 
plural; as, 1. Cato and Cicero werele^xneA. 2. Honor ^ 
justice, religion itself, are derided by the profligate. 

309. Rem. 1. Substantives are viewed in cocnection when thcv stand together 
as the nominative to the same verb, not separately, but combined, forming a plu- 
ral sulgect, i. e. a sulgect consisting of more things than one. Sometimes they 
are joined by the coi^unction andt as in the first example ; sometimes they are 
without a conjunction, as in the second. 

310. Rem, 2. A singular nominative and an objective connected by imfA, some- 
times have a plural verb; as, "The ship with the crew were lost." This con^ 
strocticm is incorrect, and should not be imitated. It ^ould be '* the ehip with 
the crew vxu lost,'' or, "the thip and the erew were lost.'' 

311. Rem. 3. But when two names are used to represent one sulgect, the verb 
must be in the singular; as, Why is dust and ashes proud. 

312. Rem. 4. When eomparison is ex]nressed or imfdied, and not eombinationt 
die verb shouid be singular ; as, Csesar, as well as Cicero, was remarkable for 
eloquence (315). 

EXERCISES. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. Wisdom, 
virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. 
Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. His 
politeness and good disposition was, on failure of their 
effect, entirely changed. By whose power all good and 
evil is distributed. Languor and satiety destroys all 
enjoyment. Out of the same mouth proceedeth bles- 
sing and cursing. Leisure of life and tranquillity of 
mind, which fortune and your own wisdom has giyen 
you, is capable of being better employed. 

[Rem. 3.] That able scholar and critic have been emi- 
nently usefiil. Your friend and patron, whose name I 
have forgotten, have just now been enquiring for you. 

[Rem. 4.] I, as well as they, are entitled to redress. 
Perseverance, as well as talents and application, are 
necessary to eminence in literary pursuits. But he, as* 
well as Lord Clive, have been harshly judged by men 
who have listened to their enemies. 
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313. § 52. Rule V. Two or more substantives 
singular', taken separately ^^ or one to tlie exclusion of 
tlie rest^ have a verb in the singular; as, John, or 
James, or Andrew, intends to accompany you. 

314. Rem, 1. Substantives are taken separately, when, though they all stand as 
the nominative to the verb, yet either one, exclusive of all the rest, is the subject 
of discourse, as in the example above ; or, though all are equally the aubti^ct of 
discourse, yet they are not so in combinati(»i, but individuaUy. In this case die 
verb agrees with the last, and is understood to the rest. 

315. Bern, 2. Substantives taken separately are connected by oTj nor, as imB 
03, and eUso. A noun taken to the exclusion of the rest is comiected with them 
by such expressions as, and not, but not, not, etc. Also nouns after each, every, 
no, though connected by and. But eaeA and e««ry used distributively aAer a 
plural subject, do not affect the verb ; as, '* They have conspired, each to re. 
ooramend the other;'' " They, each in his turn, have done their duty." 

316. Rule. Jt singular and a plural nominative^ connected by 
a disjunctive^ require a verb in the plural^ and the plural nomi- 
native should be placed next the verb; as, Neither the captain nor 
the tailors were saved. 

EXERCISES. 

/ Either the boy or the girl were present. It must 
be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in 
it robbery or murder. The modest vii^in, the prudent 
wife, or the careful matron, are much more serviceable 
In life than a petticoated philosopher. Neither precept 
nor discipline are so forcible as example. A clock or 
a watch move merely as it is moved. Every man, 
woman, and child, were excluded. They, every one, 
pursues their destined course. Each of the seasons, as 
it revolves, give fresh proof of the Divine power and 
goodness. The seasons, each as it revolves, gives plea- 
sure to the soul.. Neither poverty nor riches was inju- 
rious to him. They or he was offended. Neither the 
king nor his ministers deserves to be praised. Whether 
one or more was concerned in the business, does not 
yet appear. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an 
obscure style, are always a fault. Neither the captain, 
nor the passengers, nor wiy of the crew, was saved. 
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317. § 53. Rule VL 1. Whentwoor more nomina- 
tives combined are of different persona^ the verb is 
plural^ and prefers the jfirst person to the second, and 
the second to the third ; as, He and / are brothers. 

2. When nominatives of different persons are dis- 
junctively connected, the verb in the singidar agrees 
with the person next it ; as, " He or lam to blame.'" 

It is generally better, however, to express the verb 
with each nominative; as, "He is to blame,or I am." 

318. Rem. 1. In the ocder of arrangement in English, the second person is 
usually placed before the third, and the first person is always placed last. 

319. Rem. *2 Under the first <^theae rules, if the verb be made plural, there 
Mrill be no liability to error in person^ as all the persons in the plural are alike. 
Still the rule will serve to point out the person of the verb. Thus, ar« in the ex- 
ample is in the first person. 

EXERCISES. 

1. James, and thou, and I, am attached to our coimtry. 
Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman, has to 
share the blame of this business. My sister and I, as 
well as my brother, is daily employed in our respective 
occupations. While you are playing, my brother and 
I am attentive to our studies. 

2. Either thou or I art greatly mistaken. He or I 
is sure of this week's prize. (Rem. 1) I or John has done 
it. He or thou art the person who must go on that busi- 
ness. Thomas or thou hast spilt the ink on my paper. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Preceding Rules, 

You was there. Was the horses ready. There are 
a flock of geese. In the human species, the influence of 
instinct and habit are generally assisted by the sugges- 
tions of reason. His having robbed several men, were 
the cause of his punishment. Learning, how much 
soever it may be despised by some, yet men know it to 
be an acquirement of great value. He, not the minis- 
ters, control all things. His wisdom and not his mo- 
ney produce esteem. 
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320. § 54. Rule VII. 1. When a collective rm^^ 
conveys the idea of unity ^ its verb must be singuh^'* 
as, The class was la^^^e. 

2. When a c6llecf^*^<i noun conveys the idea ^j 
plurality^ the verb must be plural; as, My people 
not consider. 



0\^ 



321. Rem. 1. Pronouns referring to collective noons muirt in like man^^^y 
siqgnlar as ptoral, according as the idea of unity <Mr plurality is e:q>re8sed (t^^^ 




322. [Rem. 2. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a noun ^^xipT^^yggit 
unity or plurality. It is now considered generally best to use the plund \i^ 
the singular is not manifestly required.] 

EXERCISES. 

Stephen's party were entirely broken up. The me^^ 
ing were well attended. The people has no opinion C^^ 
their own. The people was very numerous. A con^^ 
pany of troops were despatched to the opposite side ol^ 
the fiver. The people rejoices in what should giv^ 
them sorrow. The multitude eagerly pursues pleasured 
as their chief good. In France, the peasantry go^ 
barefooted, while the middle sort makes use of wooden 
shoes. The British pai-liament are composed of king, 
lords, and commons. The fleet is all arrived and 
moored in safety. The flock, and not the fleece, are, 
or ought to be, the object of the shephe^:d's care. 
When the nation complain, the rulers should listen. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. Never were 
any nation so infatuated. But this people who know 
not the law is cursed. The shoal of herrings were im- 
mense. Why do this generation seek after a sign ? The 
fleet were seen saihng up the channel. Mankind is 
more united by the bonds of friendship at present than 
formerly. Part of the coin were preserved. The royal 
society are numerous and flourishing. " The lowing 
herd wind slowly o'er the lea." The noble army of 
martyrs praiseth thee, O God ! A great number of 
women were present. The audience takes this in good 
part. All mankind composes one family. 
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323. § 55. Rule VIII. 1. An adjective qualifies 
the substantive to which it belongs; as, A good boy. 

2. Adjectives denoting one., qualify nouns in the 
singular; those denoting more than one., qualify 
nouns in the plural ; as, This man^ these men. 

324. [Rem. 1. This rule applies also vo participles, and cuijeetive pronouns I 

325. S. Rule. Adjective* should not be used at adverbs; thus, 
" He is miserable poor," should be " he is miserably poor.^"* 

326. Rem. 2. The distinction is : acijectives qualify substantives ,■ adverbs mo 
dify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

337. Rem. 3. A4iec lives joined with the singuiar, are the ordinal Damber8,^r«f, 
second) last. See; one, eachj every, either, neither, much with its comparative 
more, enough, whole. See $ 18, (137). 

328. When any of tiiese is joined with a. plural noun, the whole is regarded 
as one aggregate ; as, The first two weeks; Every ten miles. App. XX. 

329. Rem. 4. Adjectives joined with the plural only, are all cardinal numbers 
above one, the words few, many , with its comparative more, both, several, enoto 
Many is sometimes construed with a singular noun ; as, " Full many a flower.'' 

330. Rem. 5. The acijectives, all, no, some, other, may be joined with a sin- 
gnlar or plural noon according to the sense. 

331 Rem. 5. "This here," " that there," for this and that ; and** them," 
"them there," for these and those, are vulgarisms. 

332. Rem. 6. This means and tha,t means refer to one cause ; these means, 
those means, to more than one ($ 10, 5 note]. Amends is used in the same way. 

S3S.[Rem. 8. An a4jective m a. predicate qualifies the subject; as, God is goodJ] 

EXERCISES. 

This boys are diligent. I have not seen him this ten 
days. Those sort of people fear nothing. These sol- 
diers are remarkable tall. They behaved the noblest. 
It is uncommon good. Them books are almost new. 
Give me that there knife. These kind of favors did 
real injury. There is six foot of water in the hold. I 
have no interests but that of truth and virtue. You 
will find the remark in the second or third pages. 
Charles was extravagant, and by those means became 
poor. The scholars were attentive and industrious, 
and by that means acquired knowledge. Let each es- 
teem others better than themselves. Are either ci 
these men your firiend? 
9 
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334 § 56. Rule IX. fVhen ttoo persons or 
things are contrasted^ that refers to the first men- 
tioned^ and this to tJie last ; as, Virtve and vice are 
opposite qualities; that, ennobles the mind, this 
debases it 

335. Rem. 1 . Farmtr and ktttcr, one and other^ are often used instead of that and 
Am. Former and latter are alike in both numbers ; one and other refer to the 
■ingular only. Thea and this, under this rule, are seldom ai^Ued to persons ; but 
former and latter are applied to persons oc things indiscriminately. In most cases 
the repetition of the noun is preferable to either of them. 

336. Rem. 2. Hence in the use of tiie demonstratives when no ccnlrast is ex 
pressed, thu and theae refer to things present or just mentioned ; that and those^ 
to things distant or formerly mentioned. Thus, **• They can not be separated ficm 
llie sul^ect, and for that reason," &c., should be *' and for this reason,'' &c 

EXERCISES. 

Wealth and poverty are both temptations to man; 
this tends to excite pride, that discontentment. Reli- 
gion raises men above themselves, irreligion sinks them 
beneath the brutes ; that binds them down to a poor 
pitiable speck of perishable earth, this opens for them 
a prospect to the skies. The king and the tyrant are 
very dUfierent characters; that rules his people by his 
absolute will and power, this by laws to which they 
consent. More rain falls in the first two summer 
months than in the first two winter ones ; but it makes 
a much greater show in the one than in the other, be- 
cause there is a much slower evaporation. Heijth is 
more valuable than great possessions, and yet the latter 
is often sacrificed in the pursuit of the former. Exer- 
cise and temperance are the best promoters of health : 
that prevents disease ; this often dissipates it. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, moves the soul ; 
Reason^s comparing balance rules the whole: 
Man, but for this, no action could attend \ 
Man, but for that, were active to no end. 

(JRem, 2.) That very subject which we are now 
discussing, is still involved in mystery. This vessel of 
which you spoke yesterday, sailed for the West Indies 
this morning at ten o'clock. 
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337. § 57. Rule X. Pronouns agree with the 
nouns for which they standi in gender^ number, 
and person ; as, John is here ; he came an hour ago. 
Every tree is known by its fruit. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

338. Rule I. When a pronoun refers to two or more tub- 
gtantives taken together and of different persons^ it becomes plural, 
and prefers the first person to the second, and the second to the 
third; as, John and /do our duty. 

339. Rule II. When a pronoun refers to two or more sub- 
stantives of the same gender, taken separately, or to one of them 
exclusively, it must be singular ; as, A clock or a watch is com- 
plicated in its movements. (315.) 

340. NoTB. Singnlarsabstantivesofdifferent genders, taken separately, cannot 
be represented by one pronoun in English, for want of a third personal pronoun 
of tbe common gender; thus, we can not say, " If a man or a tpoman hurt him- 
sdfJ" We hare in such cases to use the clumsy eiq;>res8ion, ** hurt himtdf or 
hersdf. 

341. Rule HI. But if either of the substantives referred to 
be plural, the pronoun must be plural also / as, Neither he nor 
they trouble themselves. 

342. Rem. 1. Nouns are taken together when connected by and expressed or 
understood ; separateiy, when connected by or or nor, &c. (see 314, 315). 

343, Rule IV. When a pronoun refers to a collective noun 
in the singular expressing many a« one whole, it should be in the 
neuter singular; as, The army proceeded on its march. But 
vhen it expresses many as individuals, the pronoun should be p/«- 
ral; as, " The court were divided in their opinions." 

344. Rem. 3. It is improper, in the progress of a sentence, to express the same 
ol^ectby pronouns of different forms or genders; as, I laboured long to make 
thee happy, and now you reward me by ingratitude. It should be either, ** to 
make you happy," or, "thou rewarde«t.'' 

EXERCISES. 

Answer not a fool according to her folly. A stone 
is heavy, and the sand weighty, but a fool's wrath is 
heavier than them both. Take handfuls of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it towards heaven in 
the sight of Pharaoh ; and it shall become small dust. 
The crown had it in their power to give such rewards 

249505 
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Exercises ofi Rule X. continued. 

as they thought proper. The fiaiit tree beareth fruit 
after his kind. Rebecca took goodly raiment and put 
them upon Jacob. [Let every boy answer for them- 
selves. Each of us had more than we wanted. Every 
one of you should attend to your own business. A man's 
recollections of the past regulate their anticipations of 
the future. A person's success in life depends on their 
exertions.] 

I. Thou and he shared it between them. James and 
I are attentive to their studies. You and he are diligent 
in reading their books ; therefore they are good boys. 

II. John or James will favor us with their company. 
One or other must relinquish their claim. Each book 
and each paper is in their place. Every day and every 
hour brings their own temptations. [Neither wealth 
nor honor confers happiness on their votaries. No 
thought, no word, no action, whether they be good or 
evil, can escape in the judgment. Note. Let every 
man and woman do her best. If any boy or girl should 
neglect her duty, they shall forfeit their place.] 

IV. The assembly held their meetings in the evening. 
The court in their wisdom decided othemdse. Society 
is not always answerable for the conduct of their mem- 
bers. Send the multitude away, that it may go and 
buy itself bread. The public are informed that its in- 
terests are secured. 

[Rem. 2.] Virtue forces her way through obscurity, 
and sooner or later it is sure to be rewarded. Thou 
hast ever shewn thyself my real friend, and your kind- 
ness to me I can never forget. [Care for thyself, if 
you would have others care for thee. Though you are 
great, yet consider thou art a man.] 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Thou, goddess — mother, with our sire comply., 
If you submit, the thunderer stands appeased. 



§ 68. grsTix. .- 101 

345. 5 58. Rule XT ^"E y?Vie relative agreeg with 
it3 onfece^BBt.w^flfll nwnfter and person, and the verb 
a^efifvjith it accordingly ; as, Tkmt who speakest. 
1'he book which was lost. 

34a. Rim. I. The inundgni. i* thu to which ihc rektiva reltm, may be a 
noon, or jvopouiij m ui iha flxamplei mbora ; alio ku itDperaiive nnady or clauta 
oraienEance; ai^ " TOaetrtuklf, wAtcli u oflen dcnw, is uiiwise." 
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find her. This is the friend which I love. That is the 
rice whom I hate. This moon who rose last night had 
not yet filled her horns. Blessed is the man which 
walketh in wisdom's ways. Thou who has been a wit- 
ness of the fact, canst give an account of it. I am happy 
in the friend wiiich I have long proved. The court who 
gives currency to manners, ought to be exemplary. 
The tigeris a beast of prey,who destroys without pity. 
Who of these men came to his assistance ? [§ 17, Obs, 1]. 
3, It is the best which can be got. Solomon was the 
wisest man whom the world ever saw. It is the same 
picture which you saw before. "And all which beauty, 
ell which wealth e'er gave, await alike the ine\-itablo 
hour." The lady and lapdog which we saw at the 
window, have disappeared. The men and things which 
he has studied, have not contributed to the improve- 
ment of his morals. I who speak unto thee, am he. 
Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors 
which Ireland had enjoyed for several years. He has 
committed the same fault which I condemned yesterday. 
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Exercises on Rule X. continued. 

as they thought proper. The iBniit tree beareth fruit 
after his kind. Rebecca took goodly raiment and put 
them upon Jacob. [Let every boy answer for them- 
selves. Each of us had more than we wanted. Every 
one of you should attend to your own business. A man's 
recollections of the past regulate their anticipations of 
the future. A person's success in life depends on their 
exertions.] 

I. Thou and he shared it between them. James and 
I are attentive to their studies. You and he are diligent 
in reading their books ; therefore they are good boys. 

II. John or James will favor us with their company. 
One or other must relinquish their claim. Each book 
and each paper is in their place. Every day and every 
hour brings their own temptations. [Neither wealth 
nor honor confers happiness on their votaries. No 
thought, no word, no action, whether they be good or 
evil, can escape in the judgment. Note. Let every 
man and woman do her best. If any boy or girl should 
neglect her 4uty, they shall forfeit their place.] 

IV. The assembly held their meetings in the evening. 
The court in their wisdom decided otherwise. Society 
is not always answerable for the conduct of their mem- 
bers. Send the midtitude away, that it may go and 
buy itself bread. The public are informed that its in- 
terests are secured. 

[Rem. 2.] Virtue forces her way through obscurity, 
and sooner or later it is sure to be rewarded. Thou 
hast ever shewn thyself my real friend, and your kind- 
ness to me I can never forget. [Care for thyself, if 
you would have others care for thee. Though you are 
great, yet consider thou art a man.] 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Thou, goddess — mother, with our sire comply j 
If you submit, the thunderer stands appeased. 
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345. § 58. Rule XT -^^^ y^llie relative agrees with 
its antecedffid,.k^'^tn number and person^ and the verb 
as^esitiDith it accordingly ; as, TAom irAo speakest. 
The hook which was lost 

346. Rem. 1. The ante c eden t , of thai to which the relative refers, may be a 
noun, ac pronoun, as in the examples above ; also an imperative mood, or clauM 
of a sentence ; as, " To tut rashly ^ which is oAen done, is unwise.'' 

347. Bern. 2. Who is applied to persons, or things personified; which, to all 
odier ol:gects— sometimes to children — ^to collective, nouns composed uf persons, 
when unity is ejqH-essed ; and also to persons in asking questions. $ 17, Obs. 1, 2, 4. 

348. Rem. 3. The relative that is used instead of who ot which — 

1. After adjectives in the superlative degree ; after the words very, $ame and 
afi, and often after noy some aid any. 

2. When tfae antecedent includes both persons and things; a«. The nuin, and 
the horse that we saw yesterday. 

3. AAer the interrc^tive who; oAen after tlie personal pronouns, and gene, 
nliy wiien the propriety of who or which is doubtful ; as, Who that has any sense 
of religion, would have argued thus. I that «p^ \ in right<H)usness. 

EXERCIP' ^, 

1 & 2. Those which seek '^pa, will certainly 

find her. This is the friend wL \)ve. That is the 

vice whom I hate. This moon whc ^ last night had 
not yet filled her horns. Blessed is -the man which 
walketh in wisdom's ways. Thou who has been a wit- 
ness of the fact, canst give an account of it. I am happy 
in the friend which I have long proved. The court who 
gives currency to manners, ought to be exemplary. 
The tiger is a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 
Who of these men came to his assistance ? [§ 17, Obs. 1]. 

3. It is the best which can be got. Solomon was the 
wisest man whom the world ever saw. It is the same 
picture which you saw before. "And all which beauty, 
all which wealth e'er gave, await alike the inevitable 
hour." The lady and lapdog which we saw at the 
window, have disappeared. The men and things which 
he has studied, have not contributed to the improve- 
ment of his morals. I who speak unto thee, am he. 
Sidney was one of the ^visest and most active governors 
which Ireland had enjoyed for several years. He has 
committed the same fault which I condemned yesterday- 

9* 
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§ 59. Special boubi Am o^ervations on rule xi. 

349. Rule I. Tht rtlative^vnth itt claute, ihrnddJu. placed as near 
at possible to its antecedent, to prevent ambiguity ; thus, **sThe boy- 
beat his companion, whom everybody believed incapable of doing 
mischief/' should be " The boy, whom every body believed in- 
capable of doing mischief, beat his companion." Hence, 

350. RuLB II. When the relative is preceded by two words refer 

ring to the same thing, one in the subject and the other in the 

predicate, its proper antecedent is the one next it ; as, nou art 

the man who was engaged in that business. 

351. Rem. 1. If the relative in the preceding example referred to thou^ the «en. 
tence should be arranged thus, '* Thou who wast engaged in that business, art the 
man.'' In such sentences care should always be taken to ascertain to which 
vrord the relative and its clause belongs, and to arrange the sentence aceoidingly. 
In this, the sense is the only guide. 

352. Rule III. The antecedent, if a pronoum of the third per- 
son, is often understood when no emphasis is implied ; it is omitted 
before what, and the compound relatives, whoever, whosoever, etc. 
(5 16, Obs. 3.) 

353. Rem. 2. The relativ is sometimes understood, eqiecially in colloquial 
language ; as, " The friend I visited yesterday, is deed to-day," for " Tlie friend 
whom I visited," &c. 

EXERCISES. 

I. The king dismissed his minister, without any in- 
quiry, who had never before committed so unjust an 
action. The soldier with a single companion, who 
passed for the bravest man in the regiment, offered his 
services. Thou art a friend indeed, who hast relieved 
me in this dangerous crisis. 

II. Thou art the Mend that hast often relieved me, 
and that hast not deserted me now in the time of pe- 
culiar need. I am the man who command you. I am 
the person who adopt that sentiment, and maintain it. 
Thou art he who driedst up the Red Sea. 

III. He whoever steals my purse, steals trash 
Those whom he would, he slew ; and those whom he 
would, he kept alive. The man whosoever committeth 
sin, is the servant of sin. To them whomsoever he 
saw in distress, he imparted relief. 
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354 § 60. Rule XII. Substantive* denoting 
the same person or thing, agree in case; as, Cicero 
the Orator. 

Words thus used are said to be in apposition 

355. [Woids in ai^Msitkm must always be in the same member of the sen- 
tence ; i. e. both in the sutgect or both in the predicate.] 

356. Rem. 1. Two or more nouns, formmg one comple;^ name, or a name and 
a title, with the definite article and a numeral a4jective prefixed, have the plural 
terminatiou annexed to the last only f as, the two Miss Hays. The three Miss 
Browns, llie two Dr. Monroes. 

337. Rem. 2. But iK^ien used without the numeral, the plural termination is an. 
nexed to the Jirst; as, Messrs. Thompson. Misses Hamilton, j 10, 1. But of 
married ladies, the name only is pluralized ; as, the Mrs. Browns. 

358. Rem. 3. Distributive words are sometimes put in aiq;x>3ition with a plural 
substantive ; as, Tliey stood each in the other's way. In this way is to be re- 
solved ihe comm<xi phrase, "They stood in each other's way." ** They loved 
one another" = they loved, one (loved) another. 

359. S. Rule. The word containing the answer to a question^ 

must alwayt be in the same case with the word that asks it y as, 

Who did that? / (did it). Whose books are these? John's, 

EXERCISES. 

The chief of the princes, him who defied the bravest 
of the enemy, was assassinated by a dastardly villain. 
He was the son of the Rev. Dr. West, he who pub- 
lished Pindar at Oxford. 

(Rem. 1, 2.) The two Misses Louisa Howard are 
very amiable young ladies. Th6 two Messrs. Websters 
left town yesterday. The two Messrs. Websters will 
return to-morrow. The Doctors Stevensons have been 
successful in performing a very difficult operation. The 
two Doctors Ramsays have returned. The Mrs. Town- 
send were there, as well as the Mrs. Bay. 

(S. Rule.) Of whom were the articles bought? Of a 
grocer, he who resides near the Mansion House. Was 
any person besides the grocer present? Yes, both him 
and his clerk were present. Who was the money paid 
to ? To the grocer. Who counted it ? Both the clerk 
and hinr; Who said that? Me. Whose books are 
these? Her who went out a few minutes ago. 
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360. § 61. Rule XIII. The predicate substantive 
after a verb is in the same case as the subject before 
it ; as, It is L I took it to be him. 

dGl. Rem. I. The verbs which connect the subgect and its predicative sub. 
•tautive under tliis rule, ore chiefly the Verb to 6e, to become^ and some other 
mtram.tive verbs, and passive verbs of naming, choosing, appointing^ and the 
like, ad, ^tf Mhail be called /oAn. He became the stove of passion. SrepAen died a 
martyr. Hence the case oftiie sufy'eet determines the case of the predieate. 

362. Rem. 2. In substantive phrases the infinitive or participle of an intransitive 
verb without a subject is followed by a substantive or adjective taken indefinitely, 
and the subftantive is in the nominative case {i 40, R. 23, Obs. 2) ; as, " To be 
the slave of passion, is of all slavery tlie rao:»t wretched." " His dying intestate 
caused all this trouble.*' " It is our duty to be obedient to our parents." 

363. Rem. 3. In English almost any verb may be used as a copula between 
its subject and an adjective as a part, or at least as a modification of the predicate ; 
as, " It tadtes good," " The wind blows hard," '* I remember riglii," " He 
feels sick," "He strikes hard," *' He drinks deep," &c. In such expressimis 
the adjective somewhat resembles an adverb in its use, and has sometimes been 
parsed as such. It is, however, an adjective in fart as well as in form, and 
qualifies the sutgect, not simply as a substantive, but as a substantive afiected by, 
or connected with the action expressed by the verb. This is a common phraseo. 
logy of our language, especially in poetry, aiid is anal(^u8 to the Latin "insoiis 
feci," '•! did it innocently;" '' accunrunt leeti," " tliey nui up joyftMy.'* 

EXERCISES. 

It was me who wrote the letter. Be not afraid, it 
is me. I am certain that it could not have been her. 
It is them that deserve most blame. You would un- 
doubtedly act the same part if you were him. I imder- 
stood it to be he. It may have been him, but there is 
no proof of it. It may have been him or them that did it 

Who do you think him to be ? Whom do men say 
that I am ? She is the person who I understood it to 
have been. Let him be whom he may, I am not afraid 
of him. Was it me that said so? It is impossible to 
be them. I am certain it was not him. 

Promiscuous Exercises 

Surely thou who reads so much in the Bible, can tell 
me what became of Elijah. Neither the master nor the 
scholars is here. Trust not him whom you know is dis- 
honest. I love no interests but that of truth and virtue. 
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364 § 62. Rule XIV. fVken ttoo nouns come 
together^ denoting the possessor and the thing pos* 
sessed^ the first is put in the possessive case ; as, 
John^s book ; on eagle's wings. 

Obs. The latter or gov«niiiig subetaotive is frequently undenteod ; as, I fyaod 
him at the statumer^s (viz, shop or hotue). 

305. Eetn. 1. A noun and its possessive pronoun diould not be used for the 
poesessive ,' thus, *' A man his ways,'' should be, *< A meui^s ways.'* 

366. Bern. 2. The preposition o/t with the objective, is generally equivalent to 
the possessive case, and is oAen used in ivefereuce to it. Thus, " In the name 
of the army, is better than " In the army's name." Sometimes, however, these 
two modes of expression are not equivalent ; thus, " The Lord's day," and '' The 
day of the Lord," convey ideas entuvly different. 

367. Rem. 3. Sometimes of is used before the possessive governing a 
substantive understood after it ; as. This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's 
(viz. discoveries). " This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton,*' expresses the 
same idea. These two modes of expresbion, however, sometimes convey quite 
different ideas; thus, " A picture of my friend," means a portrait of him; ** A 
picture of my friend's," means a picture belonging to him (App. XIV). Under 
both these remarks, it may be observed as a general 

RxTUB. In the use of the possessive^ or of its equivalent of, 

vfith the objective, care should be taken to avoid harshness on the 
one hand^ and ambiguity on the other, 

EXERCISES. 

It is Pompeys pillar. Seek Virtues reward. A 
mans maimers frequently influence his fortune. My 
ancestors virtue is not mine. Asa his heart was perfect 
with the Lord. A mothers tenderness and a fathers 
care are nature's gifts for mans advantage. Helen her 
beauty was the cause of Troy its destruction. Longinus 
his treatise on the sublime. For Christ his sake. 

[Rem. 3.] The Commons' vote was decidedly against 
the measure. The Lord's house adjourned at a late 
hour. The Representative's house convened at 12 
o'clock. He married my daughter's husband's sister. 
She married the brother pf the wife of my son. The 
Lord's day will come as a thief in the night. The next 
day of the Lord came all the people to hear the word. 
That is a good likeness of De Witt Clinton's. He ii 
the only son of his mother's. The court's decisi< 
The report of the sickness of the son of the king ^ 
England, excited the nation's fears. 
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369. § 64. Rule XV. When the present or per- - 
feet participle is used as a noun (195), a substantive 
before it is put in the possessive ca^e ; as, Much 
depends on the pupil's composing frequently; Aw 
having done so is evident. 

370. Oft*. A pronoun in this c(Mi8tmction must be the poeaessive prouoon, nol 
the poMeasive case; as, Much depends on your composing, &c., not yowS' 

371. Rem. 1. If the participle is not used as a noun, the noun or {ronoun be* 
fere it may be in any case which the construction requires ; as, *' I see meo 
walking.'' These two modes of expression, in many cases, convey very different 
ideaii, and therefore care should be taken not to confound them ; thus, '* Whai 
do you think of my horse running to.day?'' means, Do you think I should let 
him run? But, *' AVhat do you think of my horat's running to-day ?'' means, 
he hat run, do yon think he ran well? 

373. Bern. 2. The present participle, witli a possessive before it, sometime^ 
admits ^aAer it, and sometimes not. [Here the seine muA guide]. 

373. Rem. 3. When a preposition or infinitive follows the participle, of is lnad« 
missible; as, His depending on promises, proved his ruin. His neglecting to 
study when yoimg, rendered him ignorant all his life. 

EXERCISES. 

What is the reason of this person dismissing his ser- 
vant so hastily? I remember it being done? This jea-* 
lousy accounts for Hall charging the Duke of Gloucester 
with the murder of Prince Edward. He being a great 
man, did not maJke him a happy man. Much depends 
on the rule being observed. Richard observing the rule< 
will be the means of him avoiding error. What do you 
think of my horse running to-day? did he run well? 
Man rebelling against his Maker brought him into ruin. 
A man being poor, does not make him miserable. 

[Rem. 1.] That man's running so fast, is in danger 
of falling. A youth's pursuing his studies with dili- 
gence and perseverance, can hardly fail of success. 

[Rem. 2.] Our approving their bad conduct may en- 
courage them to become worse. For his avoiding that 
precipice, he is indebted to his friend's care. Their 
observing the rules prevented errors. By his studying 
of the scriptures,' he became wise. Their condemning 
of the innocent and acquitting of the guilty will cover 
them with infamy. 
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382. § 67. Rule XVIII. The infinitive mood 
u governed by verbs, nouns, or adjectives ; a«, 
I desire to learn — A desire to learn — desirous to 
learn. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

383. I. One verb being the subject of another, it put in the in- 
finitive; as ^^ To ttudy it profitable." 

384. II. One verb governt another at itt object in the infini' 
tive; as, Boys love to play. 

385. III. The infinitive it uted to exprett the purpose, end, or 
design, of a preceding act; as, *' Some who came to tcoff, re- 
mained to pray.'*'* 

386. IV. In comparitont, the infinitive it put after so — as, 
too, or than; as, ^'Be to good at to read this letter." 

387. V. To, the tign of the infinitive, it not uted after the 
verbt bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and let in the active 
voice, nor after let in the pattive. 

Also sometimes after perceive, behold, observe, have, and know. 

388. Rem. 1. The infinitive, as the subyect or the object of a verb, may have a 
sutyect of its own iu the objective ; as, For V5 to lie is base. I wished him to go. 

389. Rem. 2. The iiifiiiitive may be considered as a verbal noun having the no. 
minative and accusative. It is used after the preposition aio«< ; as, About to dt- 
part; and it is sometimes independent; as, To confess the truth, I was in fault. 

EXERCISES. 

Strive learn. They obliged him do it. Newton did 
not wish obtrude his discoveries on the public. His 
penetration and diligence seemed vie with each other. 

V. They need not to call upon her. I dare not to 
proceed so hastily. I have seen some young persons to 
conduct themselves very discreetly. He bade me to go 
home. It is the difference of their conduct which makes 
us to approve the one and to reject the other. We 
heard the thunder to roll. He felt the pain to abate. 
I would have you to take more care. He was reluc- 
tantly made obey. They were heard say it in a large 
company. They were seen pass the house. He was 
let to go. I have observed some satirist to use the term* 
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379. § 66. Rule XVIL The pott participle, and 
not the past tense^ should be used after the varbt 
HAVE and be; as, I have written (not, I have 
wrote). I am chosen* 

380. S. Rule. The past participle thould not be uted imtead 
of the past tense; thus, it is improper to say, " he begun," for 
»'he began," *'he run," for "he ran-," "he done," for "hcdid;" 
" he seen," for *' he saw." 

381. Rem. The present particiide active, and not the past, is used after t» 
rerb to be^ Xo express the continued su^iug of an action ; as, " The boose is 
buildingy" not " being 6ui7t." When dte participle in ing has not a paaure 
seiuM), the idea must be expressed by m^ns of the active voice. Thus we do 
not ray, " the book is now readuig," (nor " the bo<^ is now being read,") bnt 
" he (or she, &c.) is now reading the booV* (190). See also App. XIX. 

EXERCISES. 

I would have wrote a letter. He had mistook his 
true interest. The coat had no seam, but was wore 
throughout. The French language is spoke in every 
part of Europe. His resolution was too strong to be 
shook by slight opposition. The horse was stole froiQ 
the pasture. They have chose the part of honor and 
virtue. She was shewed into the drawing room. He 
has broke the bottle. Some fell by the way side and 
was trode down. The work was very well execute. 
He has chose to ride. He has drunk too much. I am 
almost froze. He has forsook us. It was well wrote. 

S. R. By too eager pursuit, he run a great risk of be- 
ing disappointed. He soon begun to weary of having 
nothing to do. He was greatly heated, and drunk with 
avidity. The bending hermit here a prayer b^un. 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

A second deluge learning thus o'er-run, 

And the Monks finished what the Goths begun. 

These men done more than could have been expected. 
There can be no mistake, for I seen them do it. 

[Rem.] The work was then being printed, and it was 
expected to be published in a few days. That house has 
been being built for six months ; it is now being plas- 
tered, and will be finished soon. 
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382. § 67. Rule XVIII. The infinitive mood 
u governed by verbs, nouns, or adjectives ; a*, 
I desire to learn — A desire to learn — desirous to 
learn. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

383. I. One verb being the subject of another^ is put in the ifi" 
finitive ; as ^^ To study is profitable." 

384. II. One verb governs another as its object in the infini- 
tive ; as, Boys love to play. 

385. III. The infinitive is used to express the purpose, end, or 
design, of a preceding act; as, *' Some who came to scoffs re- 
mained to pray.'*'' 

386. IV. In comparisons^ the infinitive is' put after so — as, 
too, or than; as, '^Be so good as to read this letter." 

387. V. To, the sign of the infinitive, is not used after the 
verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and let in the active 
voice, nor after let in the passive. 

Also sometimes after perceive, behold, observe, have, and know, 

388. Rem. 1. The infinitive, as the subyect or the object of a verb, may have a 
sulgect of its own iii the obsjective ; as, For us to lie is base. I wished him to go. 

389. Rem. 2. The iiifiuitive may be considered as a verbal noun having the no. 
uinative and accusative. It is used aAerthe preposition aio«( ; as, About to de- 
part; and it is sometimes independent; as, To eonftss the truth, I was in fault. 

EXERCISES. 

Strive learn. They obliged him do it. Newton did 
not wish obtrude his discoveries on the public. His 
penetration and diligence seemed vie with each other. 

V. They need not to call upon her. I dare not to 
proceed so hastily. I have seen some young persons to 
conduct themselves very discreetly. He bade me to go 
home. It is the difference of their conduct which makes 
us to approve the one and to reject the other. We 
heard the thunder to roll. He felt the pain to abate. 
I would have you to take more care. He was reluc- 
tantly made obey. They were heard say it in a large ^ 
company. They were seen pass the house. He waf | 
let to go. I have observed some satirist to use the term* 
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390. § 68. Rule XIX. 1. fVhen doubt and fi- 
turity are both implied^ the subjunctive mood is used; 
as, Though he fall (hereafter), he shall rise again. 

2. When doubt only^ and not futurity^ is impUed^ 
the indicative is used ; as. If he speaks (i. e. now) 
as he thinks, he may be safely trusted. 

391. Remark. Doubt is usually expressed by the cnt^uoctions iff though, inilt$s, 
txetptf whether, &c. Whether futurity is imj^ed or uot, must be ascertaioed 
fhxn the context. In accumte composition, of course, the mood employed will 
direct to the meaiuug of the sentence ; thus, " I will do it if the master dewrt* 
me" (i. e. at present). Here there is uncertainty only whether he doe* tUsire m 
" I wll do it if the master desire me'* (i. e. at a future time). Here there isun* 
certainty whetUcr he will desire me or not. Consequently there is both doubt and 
futurity. If and though, when referring to what is fixed and certain, are 
equivalent to " nottoithstimding,''^ and consequently the .verb follows in the in* 
dicative ; as, " Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. 

392. Rule I. Lest, and that^ annexed to a command, requirt 
the subjunctive mood ; as, Love not sleep, lest thou come to pover- 
ty. Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad. 

393. Rule II. If, vnth hut /ollotoing it^ when futurity is deno- 
ted, requires the subjunctive mood ; as, If he do but touch the 
hills, they shall smoke. When future time is not expressed, th 
indicative ought to be used, 

394. Tlie subjunctive were, wert, is used to express a wish or desire ; as, I wirii 
that I were at home. O that they were wise. 

EXERCISES. 

If a man smites his servant and he die, he shall surely 
be put to death. If he acquires riches, they will corrupt 
his mind. Though he be high, he hath respect to the 
lowly. If thou live virtuously, thou art happy. If he 
does promise, he will certainly perform. O that his 
heart was tender. If he is at home to-morrow, give 
him the letter. 0, that thou wast as my brother ! 

(S. Kule 1.) Despise not any condition, lest it hap- 
pens to be thy own. Let him that is sanguine take 
heed lest he mi5»carries. See that thou speakest truth. 

(S. Rule II.) If he is but discreet, he will succeed! 

fbe but in health, I am content. If he does but 
te his desire, it will produce obedience. 
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395. § 69.. Rule XX. 1. Conjunctions connect 
words or sentences (241). 

2. Conjunctions couple the same moods and tenses 
qfverbs^ and cases of nouns and pronouns; as, Do 
good, and seek peace. He and /are well. 

396. Rem. 1. Verbs in the same mood and tense, connected by a coqjunctiaii) 
mast also be in the same form. For the difiereut forms of the verb; sec f 27. 

397. Rem. 2. When conjunctions comxect different moods and tenses , or when 
a contrast is stated with but, not, though, &,c., the nominative is frequently re- 
peated ; as, You can not ride, but you may walk. 

Note. This is to be regarded only as a general direction, and is violated nearly 
as often as it is observed. 

'%S. Rem. 3. After verbs of doubting, fearing and denying, the coivanciion 
that should be used, and not lest, but, but that; as. You do not doubt that he is 
honest ; They feared that they would not return ; You do not dery that he hatf 
some ability. That is frequently understood ; as, We were desirous (that) yoa 
would return. 

399. Rem. 4. The relative usually follows than in the ol:gective case, even when 
the nominative goes before ; as, "Alfred, than whom agreater king never reigned." 
This anomaly it is difficult to explain. Mast probably than at first had the force 
of tt preposition, which it now retams only when followed by the relative. 

EXERCISES. 

1. He reads and wrote well. Anger glances into the 
breast of a wise man but will rest only in the bosom of 
fools, if he understand the subject and attends to it,he 
can scarcely fail of success. Professing regard and to 
act differently mark a base mind. 

2. He or me must go. Neither he nor her can attend. 
You and us enjoy many privileges. My father and him 
were very intimate. He is taller than me. I am not 
so wise as him. She was six years older than me. You 
may as lawfiiUy preach as them that do. 

Rem. 1. We often overlook the blessings we possess, 
and are searching after those which are out of our reach. 
Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to 
forgive him ? 

2. Rank may confer influence, but will not necessarily 
produce virtue. She was proud though now humble. 
He is not rich but respectable. 

3. We can not question but this confederacy mi 
have been a source of friendship and attachment, 
were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 
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400. § 70. Rule XXI. Some conjunctiom and 
adverbs have their corresponding connectives ; thus, 

Neither requires nor nfter it; as, Neither he nor his brother was in. 

Though^ yet; as, ITiough he was rich, yet for our sakes, &e. 

Whether, or; Whether he go or stay. 

SitheTj or; I will either write or send. 

Ast " as; (eziiressing equality) Mine is as good as yours. 

ASy so; (expressing equality) As the stars, so shall thy seedbe. 

SOf as; (with a negative, expressing inequality) He is not m 

wise as his brother. 

Soy thca ; (expressing consequence) I am «o weak ihax I can not 

walk. 

Not only, but also ; Not only his {nroperty, but also his life was in dan- 
ger. 

Iff then ; (in reasoning) ^ he can do it, then he will do it. 

Note As and so in either member of a comparison are properly adverbs, f 34, 4. 

Note. The Poets frequently use Or — or^ for JBitA«r— or ; and Nor— nor ^ for iVW- 
iher—nor. In prose, Not — nor, is often used for Neither— nor. The yet after 
though is often properly suppressed. Or does not require either before, when the 
one word is a mere explanation of the other ; as, It is six feet or one fathom deqi> 
In other cases, when either is not used, it may be supplied. 

EXERCISES. 

It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not 
explain it. The relations are so uncertain as that they 
require much examination. The one is equally deserving 
as the other. I must be so candid to own that I have 
been mistaken. He would not do it himself, nor let me 
do it. He was as angry as he could not speak. So as 
thy days, so shall thy strength be. Though he slay me, 
80 will I trust in him. He must go himself, or send his 
servant. There is no condition so secure as it can not 
admit of change. He is not as eminent and as much 
esteemed as he thinks himself to be. Neither despise 
the poor or envy the rich, for the one dieth so as the 
other. As far as I am able to judge, the book is well 
written. His raiment was so white as snow. He must be 
as candid as to say so. There was no man so sanguine, 
who did not apprehend some ill consequences. The dog 
in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor suffer 
the ox to do it. He was so fat he could hardly walk. 
Neither dgjg«© or oppose what thou dost not under- 
st 
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401. § 71. Rule XXII. The comparative de- 
gree and the pronoun other require than (ifter them^ 
and such requires as ; as, Greater than I ; No other 
than he ; Such as do well. 

NoTS. Suchf meuiing a consequence^ or 9o grecU, requires that after it. 

402. S. Rule. When two objects are compared^ the comparative is 
generally used ; but when more than two, the superlative ; as. 
James is older than. John. Mary is the wisest of them all. 

403. Rem. 1. Sometimes, however, the superhitive is used when only two 
olgects are compared, viz. when it is more agreeable to the ear, and ^hen it can 
not iiq'ure the sense ; as. He is the weakest of the two. 

404. Rem. 2. A comparison in which more than two is concerned, may be ex. 
pressed by the eomparaiive as well as by the superlative, and in some cases bet. 
ter; but the comparative considers the obgecUt compared as belonging to different 
classes, while the superlative compares them as included in one class. The c(nn. 
parative is used thus : **• Greece ^vas more polished than any other nation of an. 
tiqnity." Here Greece stands by hert>elf, as opposed to the other nations of an. 
tiquity. She was none pf the other nations ; she was more polished than they. 
The same idea is expressed by the superlative when the wofd other is leA out. 
Thus, " Grreece was the most polished nation of antiquity." Here, to Greece it 
assigned the highest place in the class of objects among which «b& is numl)ered — 
the nations of antiquity : she is one of them. This distinctioiiv^lioald be cajfoAilIy 
observed. The comparative is sometimes used in the same way ; is, lie is the 
taller of the two. 

EXERCISES. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name. 
Be ready to succour such persons who need thy assist- 
ance. They had no sooner risen, bulr they applied them- 
selves to their studies. These savage people seemed to 
have no other element but war. SucK men that act 
treacherously, ought to be avoided. He gained nothing 
farther by his speech, but only to be commended for 
his eloquence. This is none other but the gate of Pa- 
radise. Such sharp replies that cost him hii life. To 
trust in him, is no more but to acknowledge his power. 

(S. R.) James is the wisest of the two. Of the three, 
Jane is the weaker. [Rem. 2.] Chiniborazo is higher 
than any other mountain in Europe. Eve was the lia-ir- 
est of all her daughters. I understood him the best of 
all others who spoke on the subject. Solomon wi 
wiser than any of the ancient kings. China ha« 
greater population than any nation on earth. 
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405. § 72. Rule XXIII. Dotible comparative^ 
and superlatives are improper ; thus^ better, best'* 
not more better, most best 

Rem. The double comparative lesser, however, ia SBnctiooed by good V3^ 
thority ; as, ** Lesser Asia,*' " Every lesser thing." — N. Y. Review. 

Obs. It Lt improper to compare ad)ective& whose vignification doe« not admit of 
increase or diminution [f 13, Obs. 4]. Of this kind are truet perfect univemdy 
tMefy extrem*^ supreme. &c., which have in themaelvea a soperlative sense. 
When eomparisosi or these and similar words is admitted, as is sometimes done 
(i 13, Ob«. 4 Rem.), they must be understood in a limited sense. Such adjectives 
M superior t inferior ^ etc., though they iisply comparison, are not in the compara- 
tive degree, and are never construed as such, but have to after them. 

EXERCISES. 

It argued the most sincerest candor to make such an 
acknowledgment. After the most strictest sect of our 
religion, I lived a Pharisee. He always possessed a 
more serener temper. It is more easier to build two 
chimneys, than to maintain one. The tongue is like a 
race horse, which nms the faster the lesser weight it 
carries. The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest. 

His assertion was most untrue. His work was per- 
fect, his brother's more perfect, and his father's the 
most perfect of all. Virtue confers the supremest dig- 
nity on man, and should be his chiefest desire. His 
most extreme vanity renders him most supremely ridi- 
culous. This is more inferior than that, though it is 
more superior than many others. 

Promiscuous, The great power and force of custom 
forms another argument against bad company. And 
Joshua he shall go over before thee. If thou be the 
king of the Jews, save thyself. The people there- 
fore that was with him when he raised Lazarus out of 
his grave, bare record. Public spirit is a more univer- 
sal principle than a sense of honour. I see you have a 
new pair of gloves [§ 86, 7]. Five years interest were 
demanded. In all his works is sprightliness and vigour. 
The returns of kindness is sweet, and there are neither 
honour nor virtue in resisting them. 

Uow rarely reason guides the stubborn choice; 
Rule the bold hand, or prompt the suppliant voice. 
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406. § 73. Rule XXIV. I. Adverbs modify verbs, 
adjectives^ and other adverbs (§ 33). 

2. Adverbs should not be used as adjectives ; thus, 
" Thine often infirmities," should be " Thy Jre- 
quent infirmities." 

407. Bern, 1. Prwn, strictly speaking, should not be used htforehmee, thence^ 
and whence^ because it is implied. Custom, however, has so far sanctioned the 
violation of this rule, that a strict adherence to it would now appear stiff and 
affected. 

408. Rem. 2. After verbs of motion, hither, thither ^ and tohithorf are now used 
only on solemn occasiuis. In other cases, the adverbs here, there, and wherey 
are employed; as, He came here; We rode there. 

409. Rem, 3. Where should not be used for in which, miless the reference is 
toplaeej tiius, " A protestation where,^^ should be " A protestation tii which.** 
So is often used to represent an adjective, a noun, or a whole sentence ; as, They 
are rich, we are not to. He is a good scholar, and I told you so. 

410. Ram. 4. The adverbs now, then, when, where, in such i^irases as tiB 
now, tiB then, since when, to where, ice, are sometimes used by good writers as 
nouns. This, however, is inaccurate, and should not be imitated. 

411. Rem. 5. There, properly an adverb of place, is often used as a mere ku 
troductory expletive to the verb, when the nomijiative follows it; as, '* There aro 
men who can not read ;" " There came to the beach." (See $ 34, 8.) 

412. Rem. 6. Only, solely, chiefly, merely, too, also, and perhaps a few others, 
are sometimes joined to substantives ; as. Not only tiie men, but the women 
also were innocent. 

EXERCISES. 

They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the 
war. He was befriended by the then reigning Duke. 
Some of my then hearers ui^ed me to publish these 
lectures. Our friends arrived safely. 

Rem. 1. From whence come ye? He departed from 
thence into a desert place. I ^dll send thee far from 
hence to the Gentiles. Where art thou gone? The city 
is near, let me escape there. Where I am, there ye 
can not. come. From whence we may likewise date 
the period of this event. He walked thither in less than 
an hour. 

3. He drew up a petition where he represented hto. 
own merit. He went to London last year, since wheil 
I have not seen him. The situation where I found him*' 
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413. § 74. Rule XXV. Adverbs are/or the most 
part placed before adjectives^ after a verb in the 
simple form^ and after the first auxiliary in the 
compound form ; as, He is very attentive, behaves 
tvett'i and is much esteemed. 

414. Obs. 1. This is to be considered only as a general rale, toiniiich there are 
many exceptions. Indeed, no rale for the position of the adverb can be given, 
\^ich is not liable to exceptions. That order is the best which conveys the 
meaning with most precision. In order to this, the adverb is sometimes traced 
before the verb, or at some distance after it. JVever, often^ always^ sometimes^ 
generally precede the verb. Abt, with the present participle, should generally 
be placed before it. Enough follows the adjective, and sometimes both follow 
the noun ; thus, a solid enough reason, or, a reason solid enough. 

415. Obs. 2. The improper position of the adverb only^ oAen occasions ambi- 
guity. This will generally be avoided when it refers to a sentence or clao-ne, by 
idacing it at the beginning of that sentence or clause ; when it refers to a predi. 
cate, by placing it before the predicating term ; and when it refers to a sul^ect, 
by placing it after its name or description; as, " Only acknowledge thine ini. 
quity;" " The thoughts of his heart are only evil;'' " Take nothing for your 
journey but a staff only." These observations will generally be applicable to the 
words merely i solely, chiefly, first, at least, and perhaps to a few others. 

416. Obs. 3. Ever and never are sometimes improperiy ccmfouuded. 

EXERCISES. 

We should not be overcome totally by present events. 
He unaflfectedly and forcibly spoke, and was heard at- 
tentively by the whole assembly. It can not be imper- 
tinent or ridiculous, therefore, to remonstrate. Not 
only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil 
also. In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear 
carefully requires to be consulted as well as the sense. 

(Obs. 1.) The women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily to assist the government. Having 
not known, or having not considered the measures 
proposed, he failed of success. He was determined to 
invite back the king, and to call together his friends. 

(Obs. 2.) Theism can only be opposed to polytheism. 
By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view. Only you 
have I known, of all the nations of the earth. In using 
every exertion in our power for the public good, we 
only dischai^ our duty. 
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424. § 77. Rule XXVIII. Certain words and 
phrases must be foUawed with appropriate preposi- 
tions ; such as, 



Abhorrence of. 

Accommodate to. 

Accord with. 

Accuse of. 

Acquit of. 

Adapted to. 

Agreeable to. 

Ask of 9, person,/or a thing, af- 
ter what we wish to hear of. 

Averse to or from. 

Believe in, sometimes on. 

Bestow upon^ on. 

Betray to a person — into a thing. 

Boast of. See Obs. 3. 

Call on a person — at a place. 

Change {exchange)/or, (alter) 
fo, into. 

Charge a person with a thing, 
a thing on an agent. 

Compare with^ in respect of 
quality — to, for illustration. 

Compliance urith. 

Concur with a person-, in a 
measure-, to an effect. 

Confide in. 

Conformable to, tvith. 

Consonant to. 

Conversant vrith men — in 
things ; about and among 
are less proper. 

Copy from a thing, — after a 
person. 

Dependent upon^ on. 

Derogative from. 

Derogatory to. 

Die ^ disease — by an instru- 
ment or violence. 

Differ from. 

Difficulty in. 

Di,r}inish/rom — diminution of 

Disappointed in or of ($ 86, 5). 

Disapprove o/". See Obs. 3. 

Discourage from. 

Discouragement to. 
11 



Dissent from. 

Eager tn, on, for, after. 

Engage in a work— /or a time. 

Equal to, with. 

Exception /rom, to. 

Expert in (before a noun), — at 

(before an active participle). 
Fall under. Obs. 1. 
Familiar to, with. A thing is 

familiar to us; we, with it. 
Free /rom. 
Glad of something gained by 

ourselves, — at something that 

befalls another. 
Incorporate (active transitive) 

into; (intrans. or passive) with. 
Independent of 

Indulge with what is not habit- 
ual, in what is habitual. 
Insist upon. 
Intrude into an enclosed place ) 

upon what is not enclosed. 
Made of. 
Marry to. 
Martyr /or. 
Need of. 
Observation of 
Prejudice against. 
Prevail (to persuade) with, o«, 
upon — ( to overcome) orer, 

against. 
Profit by. 
Protect others from — ourselves 

against. 
Provide with or for. 
Reconcile to friendship — with (to 

make consistent). 
Reduce (to subdue) under, — in 

other cases, to ; as, to powder. 
Regard /or; in regard to. 
Replete with. 
Resemblance to, 
Resolve on 
Rule over. 
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421. § 76. Rule XXVII. Appropriate preposi- 
tions must be used before names of places; thus, 

2b— it used aAer a verb of motion ; as, He toent to Spain. Bui it is omitted 
before home; as, He tpent home yesterday (307). 

In — is used before luunes of countries and large cities; as. He lives in Albany, 
in the State of New. York. But at is used before the names of places 
and large cities, aAer the verbs touch, arrive^ landj and frequently aAer 
the verb to be; as. He arrived at Liverpool— (oweAed at New-York- 
landed at New.Orleans. I was at New- York. 

At — ^is used before the names of houses f towns^ and foreign cities; as. He is 
at h<nne. He resides at the Mansion House, at Saratoga-Spriuigs. 

422. Rem. 1. Oi>e inhabitant speaking of another's residence, says, " He lives 
in State-street;" or, if the word number be used, "al No. State.street. 

423. Rem. 3. Interjections sometimes have an objective aAer them, but they 
never govern it : it is always governed by a transitive active verb, or preposition 
understood; as, "Ah me! " i. e. "Ah! what has haj^ued to me.'* TTie case 
after an uiteoectioii will always have to depend on the supplement to be made : 
it will generally, however, be the objective of the Jirst personal pronoun, and the 
nomuiative of the second; a«, "Alt me! O thou wretch! " (J 80, Rule 2). 

EXERCISES. 

They have just arrived in Rochester, and are going to 
Buffalo. They will reside two months at England. I 
have been to London after having resided in France, and 
I now live at New- York. I was in the place appointed 
long before any of the rest. We touched in Liverpool 
on our way for New- York. I have been to home for a 
few days. We have been to home since morning. I 
will go to home to-morrow. 

[Rem. 1, 2.] He boards in No. 12, Dean street. He 
had lodgings at George's Square. Ah ! unhappy thee, 
who art deaf to the calls of duty and honor. Oh ! hap- 
py us, siuTOimded with so many blessings. Woe's I, 
for I am a man of unclean lips. 

Promisctt-ous, He has been expecting of us some time. 
Young persons need not be initiated in the language of 
controversy. His quitting of the army was unexpected. 
I seen him yesterday. If there was no cowardice, there 
would be little insolence. I was rejoiced at the news. 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament 
me. They were descended from a family that came over 
with the Conqueror. 
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424. § 77. Rule XXVIII. Certain words and 
phrases must be followed with appropriate preposi- 
tions ; such as, 



Abhorrence of. 

Accommodate to. 

Accord toith. 

Accuse of. 

Acquit of. 

Adapted to. 

Agreeable to. 

Ask of a, person,/or a thing, af- 
ter what we wish to hear of. 

Averse to or from. 

Believe in, sometimes on. 

Bestow upon J on. 

Betray to a person — into a thing. 

Boast of. See Obs. 3. 

Call on a person — at a place. 

Change {exchange)/or, (alter) 
fo, into. 

Charge a person with a thing, 
a thing on an agent. 

Compare with^ in respect of 
quality — to, for illustration. 

Compliance vrith. 

Concur with a person-, in a 
measure; to an effect. 

Confide in. 

Conformable <o, with. 

Consonant to. 

Conversant with men — in 
things ; about and among 
are less proper. 

Copy from a thing, — after a 
person. 

Dependent upon^ on. 

Derogative from. 

Derogatory to. 

Die <^ disease — by an instru- 
ment or violence. 

Differ /rom. 

Difficulty in. 

Di.rjinish /rom — diminution of. 

Disappointed in or of ($ 86, 5). 

Disapprove o/". See Obs. 3. 

Discourage from. 

Discouragement to. 
11 



Dissent from. 

Eager tn, on, for, after. 

Engage in a work— /or a time. 

Equal to, with. 

Exception /rom, to. 

Expert in (before a noun), — at 

(before an active participle). 
Fall under. Obs. 1. 
Familiar to, with. A thing is 

familiar to us; we, with it. 
Free /rom. 
Glad of something gained by 

ourselves, — at something that 

befalls another. 
Incorporate ( active transitive ) 

into; (intrans. or passive) with. 
Independent of 

Indulge with what is not habit- 
ual, in what is habitual. 
Insist upon. 
Intrude tn^o an enclosed place) 

upon what is not enclosed. 
Made of. 
Marry to. 
Martyr /or. 
Need of. 
Observation of. 
Prejudice against. 
Prevail (to persuade) with, o«, 
upon — ( to overcome) over, 

against. 
Profit by. 
Protect others from — ourselves 

against. 
Provide with or for. 
Reconcile to friendship— witA (to 

make consistent). 
Reduce (to subdue) under, — in 

other cases, to ; as, to powder. 
Regard /or/ in regard to. 
Replete with. 
Resemblance to, 
Resolve on 
Rule over. 
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Rule XXVIII. continued. 

Sick of. Unite (transitive) tof (intrinsi- 

Sink into, beneath. tive) with. 

Swerve /rom. Value upon or on. 

Taste /o> or of (§ 86, 6). Vest with a thing possessed— « 

Tax with (e. g. a crime) — the possessor. 

for the state. Wait upon, on. 

Think o/or on. Worthy of. Obs. 3. 
True to. 

425. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The particular preposition which it is proper to use, often 
depends as much upon what follows as upon what goes before; 
thus, we say, To fall from a height — into a pit — to work— upon 
an enemy. 

2. Into is used only after verbs of motion, and denotes entrance. 
In is used when motion or rest in a place is signified*, as. They 
went into a carriage, and travelled in it ten oiiles. 

3. Boast, approve, and disapprove, are often used without </. 
Worthy has sometimes of following it, and sometimes not. 

4. The same preposition that follows the verb or adjtdivt^ 
usually follows the noun derived from it, and vice versa*, as, Con- 
fide in — confidence in — confident in. Disposed to tyrannize— a 
disposition to tyrannize, etc. 

EXERCISES. 

He was very eager of recommending him to his fel- 
low citizens. He fomid great difficulty of writing. He 
accused the ministers for having betrayed the Dutch. 
This is certainly not a change to the better. The Eng- 
lish were a very different people then to what they are 
now. The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
text. It was intrusted to persons on whom Congress 
could confide. I completely dissent with the examiner. 
Nothing shall make me swerve out of the path of duty. 
There was no water, and he died for thirst. We can 
safely confide on none but the truly good. Many have 
profited from good advice. The error was occasioned 
by compliance to earnest entreaty. This is a principle 
in imison to our nature [Obs. 4]. This remark is in ac- 
cordance to truth. His parents think on him and his 
improvements with pleasure and hope. 
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Exercises on Rule XXVIII. continued. 

You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving 
persons. The wisest persons need not think it any di- 
minution to their greatness, or derogation of their suffi- 
ciency, to rely upon counsel. It is consonant with our 
nature. He had no regard after his father's commands. 
There was a prejudice to his cause. There is no need 
for it. Reconciling himself with the king. They have 
no resemblance with each other. Upon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance. I am engaged with pre- 
paring for a journey. We profit from experience. He 
is resolved of going to the Persian court. Expert about 
deceiving. The Romans reduced the world to their 
own power. He provided them in every thing. He 
seems to have a taste of such studies. You are con- 
versant with that science. He is more conversant in 
men of science than in politicians. These are excep- 
tions of the general rule. He died for thirst. He died 
of the sword. He is glad of calamities. She is glad at 
his company. 

He saw your brother, and inquired from him for his 
friend's health. He was charged of being accessary to 
the murder. This is the first time we have been in- 
dulged in such a luxury. He indulges himself with the 
most pernicious habits. • I hope I do not intrude into 
you. He will suffer no one to intrude upon his house. 
Is that a copy after nature ? If you copy from your 
father's example, you will do well. He has never been 
reconciled with his lot. How can such conduct be re- 
conciled to the principles he professes ? It is proper 
that the people should be taxed with the support of 
government. Can not you prevail over your father to 
pay us a visit? The enemy prevailed upon us by supe- 
rior force. Take care to protect yourself from the dan- 
gers which threaten you. The walls protected us 
against the fiire of the enemy. He has now become fa- 
miliar to the rules of Grammar. Your countenance is 
familiar with me. The office of judge and advocate 
should not be vested with the same person. 
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426. § 78. Rule XXIX. In the use of verbs 
and words that in point of time relate to each ciher^ 
the order of time must be observed; as, " I have 
known him these many years ; not, " I know him 
(or I knew him) these many years." 

427. Rem. The particular tense necessary to be used must de- 
pend upon the sense, and no rules can be given that will apply to I 
all cases. But it may be proper to observe, 

428. 06». 1. An observation which is always true must be ex- 
pressed in the present tense •, as, The stoics believed that " all 
crimes are equal" (§ 24, I. 2). 

429. Obs. 2. The present-perfect, and not the present tense, 
should be used in connection with words denoting an extent of 
time continued to the present j thus, " They continue wilh ir.e 
now three days," should be, '* have continued^'''' etc. {§ 24, II l)- 

430. Obs. 3. The present-perfect tense ought never to be used 
in connection with words which express past time*, thus, "I have 
formerly mentioned his attachment to study," should be, " I for- 
merly mentioned," etc. {$ 24, III. 1). 

431. Obs. 4. The present and past of the auxiliaries, shall, 
will, may^ can^ should never be associated in the same sentence-, 
and care must be taken that the subsequent verb be expressed in 
the same tense with the antecedent verb; thus, ** I may or can do 
it now, if I choose ; " I might or could do it now, if I chose ;" ''I 
shall or will do it, when I can;'''' " I may do it, if I can ;^^ '' I 
once could do it, but I would not-," " I would have done it then, 
but I could not." *' I mention it to him, that he may stop if he 
choose ;" " I mentioned it to him, that he might stop if he cAose;" 
" I have mentioned it to him, that he may stop-," " I had men- 
tioned it to him, that he might stop-," " I had mentioned it to 
him, that he might have stopped^ had he chosen.'*'' 

432. Note 1. When sJiould is used instead of ought ^ to express present duty 
072), it may be followed by the present; m, " You should study that you may 
become learned." 

433. NoTS 2. The verb had is sometimes used for would; thus, ** I had rather 
do it," for " I would rather do it." This should not be imitated. 

434. Note 3. Would and should are sometimes, in common languagpe, used as 
if they were almost expletives ; thus, " It would seem," for " It seemsJ' 

435. Obs. 5. The indicative present is frequently used aftor 
the words when, tUl, before, as soon as, after, to express the 
relative time of a future action (^ 24, 1. •'ijj as, " When he 
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cotnes^ he will be welcome." When placed before the present- 
perfect indicative, these words denote the completion of a future 
action or event •, as, " He will never be better, till he has felt 
the pangs of poverty." 

436. Obs. 6. A verb in the infinitive mood must be in the pre- 
tent tense, when it expresses what is contemporary in point of 
time with its governing verb, or subsequent to it-, as, "He ap- 
peared to be a man of letters j" '* The Apostles were determined 
to preach the gospel." 

437. Obs, 7. But the perfect infinitive must be used to express 
what is antecedent to the time of the governing verb; as, " Ro- 
mulus is said to have founded Rome." 

EXERCISES. 

1. The doctor said, in his lecture, that fever always 
produced thirst. The philosopher said that heat always 
expanded metals. He said that truth was immutable. 

2. I know the family more than twenty years. I am 
now at school six months. My brother was sick four 
weeks, and is no better. He tells lies long enough. 

3. He has lately lost an only son. He has been for- 
merly very disorderly. I have been at London last 
year, and seen the king last smnmei*. I have once or 
twice last week told the story to our friend. 

4. I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me 
m that particular. Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life. Be wise and good that you might be 
happy. He was told his danger, that he may shun it. 

[Note 1.] We should respect those persons, because 
they continued long attached to us. He should study 
diligently, that he might become learned. 2. I had ra- 
ther go now than afterwards. He had better do it soon. 

6. We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. As 
soon as he shall return, we will recommence our studies. 
A prisoner is not accounted guilty, till he be convicted. 

6. From the conversation I had with him, he ap- 
peared to have been a man of learning. Our friends in- 
tended to have met us. He was afraid he would have died. 

7. Kirstall Abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an 
extensive building. Lycui^s, the Spartan lawgiver, ' 
said to be born in the 926th year before Christ. 
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438. § 79. Rule XXX. fFhen a member of a 
sentence refers to two difTerent clauses, it shotJdbe 
equally applicable to both; as, He has not been,3Jai 
can not fee, censured for such conduct. 

439. This rule is often violated in sentences in which there are 
two comparisons of a different nature and government ^ thus, 
*' He was more beloved, but not so much admired as Cinthio." 
Here, at Cinthio is applicable to the clause so much acfmired, but 
can not be connected with more beloved. In such sentences, the 
proper way is to complete the construction of the first member, 
and leave that of the second understood-, as, ''He was morebe- 
loved than Cinthio, but not so much admired^^ {at Cinthio). 

440. A proper choice of words, and a perspicuous arrangeinentf 
should be carefully attended to. 

EXERCISES. 

This dedication may serve for almost any book that 
has, or ever shall be published. Will it be lu^ed that 
these books are as old, or even older than tradition. He 
is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious as 
his companion. Sincerity is as valuable, and even more 
valuable, than knowledge. No person was ever so per- 
plexed, or sustained the mortifications as he has done to- 
day. Neither has he, nor any other persons suspected 
so much dissimulation. The intentions of some of these 
philosophers, nay, of many, might and probably were 
good. The reward is due, and it has already, or will 
hereafter be given to him. This book is preferable, and 
cheaper than the other. He either has, or will obtain the 
prize. He acted both suitably and consistently with his 
profession. The first proposal was essentially different, 
and inferior to the second. He contrives better, but does 
not execute so well as his brother. There are principles 
in man which ever have, and ever will incline biTn to 
offend. The greatest masters of critical learning differ 
and contend against one another. The winter has not, 
and probably will not be so severe as was expected. 
He is more friendly in his disposition, but not so dis- 
tinguished for talents, as his brother. 
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Rule XXXII. Continued, 

EXERCISES 
ON THE IMPROPER USE AND OMISSION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. Reason was given to a man to control his passions. 
The gold is corrupting. A man is the noblest work of 
the creation. Wisest and best men are sometimes be- 
trayed into errors. We must act our part with a con- 
stancy , though reward of our constancy be distant. 
There are some evils of life which equally afifect prince 
and people. The purity has its seat in the heart, but 
extends its influence over so much of outward conduct 
as to form the great and material part of a character. 
At worst I could incur but a gentle reprimand. The 
profligate man is seldom or never found to be the good 
husband, the good father, or the beneficent neighbour. 

2. A man may be a better soldier than a logician. 
There is much truth in the old adage that fire is a bet- 
ter servant than a master. He is not so good a poet as 
a historian. 

3. Thomson the watchmaker and the jeweller from 
London, was of the party. A red and a white flag was 
displayed from the tower. A beautiful stream flows 
between the new and old mansion. A hot and cold 
spring were found in the same neighbourhood. The 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. The 
bill equally concerns the manufacturer and consumer. 

4. He has been much censured for paying a little at- 
tention to his business. So bold a breach of order called 
for little severity in punishing the offender. 

6. A shilling for every dozen is a moderate price. I 
would not undertake to walk twenty miles each day for 
three months. A guinea every week. 

6. Persons who suffered by this calamity, have been 
much commiserated. Foreign travel, and things which 
he has seen, have enlarged his views. The proprietors 
are responsible for all parcels that are committed to 
their care. All persons who were consulted, were of 
this opinion. Members who do not appear, must be 
fined. 
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448. § 81. Rule XXXIl. 1. The article a or a^ 
is put before common nouns in the singular number, 
wlien used indefinitely ; as, "^ man;" " An ap- 
ple;" that is, " any man;" " any apple." 

2. The article the is put before common nouM, 
either singular or plural', when used definitely; 
as, "-The sun rises." ''The city of New-York." 

449. It is impossible to give a precise rule for the use of the 
article in every case. The best general rule is to observe what 
the sense requires. The following usages may be noticed. 

1. The article is omitted before a noun that stands for airy< 
species ; as, Man is mortal , and before the names of minerals, 
metals, arts, etc. Some nouns denoting the species, have the 
article always prefixed •, as, The dog is a more grateful animal 
than the cat. The lion is a noble animal. 

2. The last of two nouns after a comparative, should have no 
article when they both refer to one person or thing-, as, He is a 
better reader than writer. 

3. When two or more adjectives, or epithets, belong to the 
same subject, the article should be placed before the first, and 
omitted before the restj as, A red a.nd white rose, i. e. arose, 
some parts of which are red, and others white. But when the 
adjectives or epithets belong to different subjects, the article 
should be prefixed to each-, as, a red and a white rose, i. e. a red 
rose and a white rose. ^^ Johnson the bookseller and stationer,^^ 
indicates one person; ^^ Johnson the bookseller, and the stationer,^^ 
would indicate two different persons. App. XXI, ^ 

Note. The same remark may be mnde respecting the demonstrative pronouns ; 
as, '' That great and good man," means only one man. JTuU great and that 
good man, means two ; the one great, and the other good. 

4. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made, by the 
use or omission of the article a before the words /eir, little. If I 
say, '' He behaved with a little reverence," the expression is 
positive, and implies a degree of praise. But if I say, '' He be- 
haved with little reverence," the expression is negative, and im- 
plies a degree of blame. 

5 A has sometimes the meaning of every or each ; as, twelve shillings a dozen; 
two hmidred pound* a year; i. e. every dozen, every year. 

6. The antecedent to a restrictive clause is preceded by the definite article; as, 
" All the pupils that were present did well." 

7. 7%« i« sometimes used before the comparative and the superlative degree boib 
of adverbs and adtjec'lives ; a^. The more I study grammar, the better I like it 
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Rule XXXII. Continued, 

EXERCISES 
ON THE IMPROPER USE AND OMISSION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. Reason was given to a man to control his passions. 
The gold is corrupting. A man is the noblest work of 
the creation. Wisest and best men are sometimes be- 
trayed into errors. We must act our part with a con- 
stancy , though reward of our constancy be distant. 
There are some evils of life which equally affect prince 
and people. The purity has its seat in the heart, but 
extends its influence over so much of outward conduct 
as to form the great and material part of a character. 
At worst I could incur but a gentle reprimand. The 
profligate man is seldom or never found to be the good 
husband, the good father, or the beneficent neighbour. 

2. A man may be a better soldier than a logician. 
There is much truth in the old adage that fire is a bet- 
ter servant than a master. He is not so good a poet as 
a historian. 

3. Thomson the watchmaker and the jeweller from 
London, was of the party. A red and a white flag was 
displayed from the tower. A beautiful stream flows 
between the new and old mansion. A hot and cold 
spring were found in the same neighbourhood. The 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. The 
bill equally concerns the manufacturer and consumer. 

4. He has been much censured for paying a little at- 
tention to his business. So bold a breach of order called 
for little severity in pimishing the offender. 

5. A shilling for every dozen is a moderate price. I 
would not undertake to walk twenty miles each day for 
three months. A guinea every week. 

6. Persons who suffered by this calamity, have been 
much commiserated. Foreign travel, and things which 
he has seen, have enlarged his views. The proprietors 
are responsible for all parcels that are committed to 
their care. All persons who were consulted, were of 
this opinion. Members who do not appear, must be 
fined. 
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§ 84. SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

458. Syntactical parsing includes Etymolo- 
gicoLt and adds to it a statement of the relation in 
which words stand to each other, and the rules 
according to which they are combined in phrases 
and sentences. 

459. The method of parging each part of speech etymologioiUy^ 
has been pointed out under each; viz. Nouns, No. 89; Article, un- 
der 97*, Adjective, 110*, Pronouns, viz. personal, 115; relative, 
123; adjective, 145; Verb, 205; Adverb, 231; Prepositions, 237; 
Interjection, 240; and Conjunctions, 248. Also, specimens of 
Etymological parsing are given, $ 39. The method of parsing 
each part of speech syntactically will be seen from the following 

SPECIMEN OP SYNTACTICAL PARSING.* 

460. PsALM CXI. 10. '* The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom; and a good understanding 
have all they that do his commandments : His 
praise endureth forever." 

461. This sentence contains all the parts of speech 
except the interjection, and may be analyzed thus: 

" The fear of the Lord," etc. This is a compound sentence, 
consisting of the three following parts, viz. 

1. "The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

This ia a simple sentence. 

The logical subject is, The fear oftht Lord. 

The logical predicate is, is the beginning ofioisdom. 

The grammatical subject i8,/«ar. It is limited by the adjunct, oftht Lord, and 

shown to be limited by the article tkt (Aj^. YH). 
The grammatical {x-edicate is, is beginning, in which is is the verb or copula, 

and beginning, the attribute. It is limited by the acljunct, of ttnsdom, and 

shown to be limited by the. 

*In parsing nouns, pronouns, and verbs, it is quite unnecessary to repeat the 
words gender, number, mood, tense ; thus, masculine gendtr, singular numbsr, 
&c. : the meaning being sufficiently indicated by the terms masevline, feminilUf 
turner, tingtdar, plunU, indicative, potential, &c.; present, past, future, dee.; 
and it has the advantage of saving much time. For the same reason, it nay be 
proper to omit the terms, pn^jer and eommmh befbre howm, and the nwmti o h of 
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2. "And a good understanding have all they that do 
his commandments." 

This is a compound sentence, connected xnih the preceding by emd; it contain! 
one leading and one dependent clause, connected by that. 
The independent clause is, "All they have a good understanding." 
The dependent clause is, *' that do his commandments." 
In the first or leading clause. 
The l(^cal subject is, att they. 
The logical predicate is, have a good understanding 
The grammatical suttfect is, they, qualified by aU. 

The grammatical predicate is, have^ modified by its otject, unelerstandingi 
'which is qualified by its acQective, good, and shewn to be indefinite by the 
article a. 
In the dependent clause, 
The logical subject is the relative that, which connects the dependent with ths 

antecedent clause. 
The logical predicate is, do his commandments. 
The grammatical subject is the same as the l(^cal. 

The grammatical predicate is do, modified by its olqect, eommandmenti, 
which again is limited by the possessive, his. 

3. " His praise endureth forever." 

This IS a simple sentence, of which 

The logical subject is, his praise. 

The logical predicate is, endureth forever. 

The grammatical subject is, praise, qualified by his. 

The grammatical predicate is, endureth, modified, in req)ect of timci hjfortvtr 

462. The sentence thus analyzed, may be parsed 
syntactically as follows : 

The is the definite article ; it belong^ to^ear, and shews it to be limited 

RijlbXXII. 3. The artide t-BX, &c. 
ftar is a noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, tixe subject of i«. '( 47 

RpA I. The subijeet cfa verb, Sec. 
qf» is a preposition ^iiiiich shows the relation between Lord, the subse 

qnent, and/ear, the antecedent term. 
the is the definite article ; it belongs to Lord, and shews it to be definite ; 

it is rendered so by eminence. Rttls XXXII. 2. 
Lord •••• is a noun, masculine, in the objective singular, governed by of 

Rtjlk ni. Prepositions govern, kc. 

person, except when the noun is in \hejirst or second person. The copjngation 
of regular verbslnay also be omitted, because their being regular, sufficiently in- 
dicates their principal parts. When the verb is passnre, parM> 4us : " A verb 
txamititv, in the passive vwce, ragnUrr, inregfalar," *e. 
12 
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-if.........k«T6rt> intransitive, irregular, atn, wu, been; it ia fbood in the 

prwent uidicative active, third person siugular, and agrees with its 

8ul^ect/«ar. Rulb I. A verb agrees^ &c. 
CJU i» the definite article ; it belongs to beginningt and shews it to be 

need definitely; it is rendered so by the a4junct, of wisdom. 
btginning is a noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, and is the predicate. 

nominative after is. Rule XIII. The predicate substantive after a 

verb J &c. 
^.........15 a preposition; it shews the relation between wisdom^ thcsubae. 

quent, and beginning^ the antecedent term. 
%oisdom*' is a noun, neuter, in the obgective singular, governed hyof, Rdlb 

in. A preposition^ k,c. 
emd is a cc^ulative coiqunction ; it connects the following compound, with 

the preceding simple sentence. Rule XX. 1. Conjunctions eonneet^ etc. 
a is the indefinite article ; it belongs to understandingy and ^ews it to 

be used indefinitely. Rule XXXII. 1. The article a or on, &c. 
good An a4jective, compared irregularly, goodj better, best; it qualifies un* 

derstauding. Rule VIII. An adjective qualifies^ &.c. 
wtderstanding is a noun, neuter, in the objective singular, the ol^ect of, and go. 

vemed by have. Rule II. A transitive verb, kc. 
havs"»» . is a verb transitive, irregular, have, had, had; it is found in the pre. 

sent indicative active, third person plural, and agrees Mith its subgect, 

they. Rule I. A verb agrees, Slc. 
oB is an indefinite elective pronoun, and qualifies they. Rule VXIT. An 

adjective qualifies, &.c. 
Ck«Jf is H personal pronoun masculine or feminme, in tlie nominative plural, 

put for persons, and is the subject of have. ^ 47, Rule I. The subject 

of a verb, &c 
^td is a relative pnmoun, masculine or feminine, in the nominative plural, 

the subject of do. i 47, Rule I. It is used for toho (330), and agrees 

with its antecedent they. Rule XI. The relative agrees, ice. It 

o<nmects its clause with its antecedent they, restricting it. 
* i* a verb, transitive, irregular, do, did, done; it is found in the pro. 

sent indicative active, third person plural, aikl agrees with itesuls'eot, 

that. RtTLB I. A verb agrees, kc. 
hi» is a possessive adjective pronoun, standing for Lord's, m^ qualifyhig 

commandftunts. Rule VIII. An adjective, &c. 
oomtnandments, is a noun, neuter, in the objective plural, the otgect of, and go. 

vemed by do. Rule II. A transitive verb, &c. 
■"*• is a possessive adjective pronoun, as before, qualifies praise. Rule 

Vin. An adjective, &c. 
pnMiU'^^^ IS a noun, neuter, in the nominative singular, the sulyect of endureth. 

i 47, Rule I. The sutgect of a verb, &c. 
•ndwteth*' is a verb, iiitransitive, regular; it is in the present indicative active, 

third person singular, and agrees with its sulgect praise Rule I. 

A verb agreesi ^c. 
A»»sr....ig an adverbof time, and modifiMsiirftiwA. Rujj^XXPT. Jdfmbs^i^o. 
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§ 85. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES.* 

ON THE RULES OP SYNTAX. 

Note. The following exercises, after being corrected, or in the 
time of correcting, may be used as exercises in Syntactical Parsing. 

1. John writes pretty. I shall never do so no more. 
The train of our ideas are often interrupted. Was you 
present at last meeting? He need not to be in so much 
haste (201). He dare not act otherwise than he does. 
Him whom they seek is in the house. George or I is 
the person. They or Jbe is much to be blamed. The 
troop consist of My men. Those set of books was a 
valuable present. That pillar is sixty foot high. His 
conduct evinced the most extreme vanity. These trees 
are remarkable tall. He acted bolder than was ex-pec- 
ted. This is he who I gave the book to. Eliza always 
appears amiably. Who do you lodge with now ? He 
was born at London, but he died in Bath. If he be sin- 
cere I' am satisfied. Her father and her were at church. 
The master requested him and I to read more distinctly. 
It is no more but his due. 

2. Let he and I read the next chapter. She is fi-ee 
of pain. Those sort of dealings are unjust. David the 
son of Jesse was the youngest of his brothers. You 
was very kind to him, he said. Well, says I, what does 
thou think of him now ? James is one of those boys 
that was kept in at school, for bad behavior. Thou, 
James, did deny the deed. Neither good nor evil come 
of themselves. We need not to be afraid. He expected 
to have gained more by the bargain. -You should drink 
plenty of goat milk. It was him who spoke first. Do 
you like ass milk ? Is it me that you mean ? Who did 
you buy your grammar from ? If one takes a wrong 
method at first setting out, it will lead them astray. 
Neither man nor woman were present. I am more tal- 
ler than you. She is the same lady who sang so sweetly. 
After the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a 



•Note.— (In the foUofwing, as well as in the preceding exercises, some sen. i 
tences are taken from the Bible, containing ezpreosiouA -which, tliougfa aathoriSM « 
when that excellent translation was made, have now become ob«>lete. They U9 A 
mtrodnced here to be dianged into the form which modem usage reqpiireb.] ' 
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Pharisee. Is not thy wickedness great ? and thine ini- 
quities infinite ? There was more sophists than one. If 
a person have lived twenty or thirty years, he should 
have some experience. If this were his meaning, the 
prediction has failed. Fidelity and truth is the founda- 
tion of all justice. His associates in wickedness will 
not fail to mark the alteration of his conduct. 'Thy 
rod and thy staflf they comfort me. 

3. And when they had lift up their eyes, they saw no 
man, save Jesus only. Strive not with a man without 
cause, if he have done thee no harm. Now both the 
chief priests and Pharisee? had given a conmiandment, 
that if any man knew where he were, he should show 
it, that they might take him. The girl, her book is 
torn in pieces. It is not me who he is in love with. 
He which commands himself, commands the whole 
world. Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

4. The peoples happiness is the statesmans honor. 
Changed to a worser shape thou canst not be. I have 
drunk no spirituous liquors this six years. He is taller 
than me, but I am stronger than him. Solid peace and 
contentment consists neither in beauty nor riches, but 
in the favor of God. After who is the King of Israel 
come out ? The reciprocations of love and friendship 
between he and I, have been many and sincere. Abuse 
of mercies ripen us for judgment. Peter and John is 
not at school to-day. Three of them was taken into 
custody. To study diligently, and behave genteelly, is 
commendable. The enemies who we have most to fear 
are those of our own hearts. Regulus was reckoned 
the most consummate warrior which Rome could then 
produce. Suppose life never so long, fresh accessions 
of knowledge may still be made. 

5. Surely thou who reads so much in the Bible can 
tell me what became of Elijah, Neither the master nor 
the scholars is reading. Trust not him whom you know 
is dishonest. I love no interests but that of truth and 
virtue. Every imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
are evil continually. No one can be blamed for taking 
due care of their health. They crucified him, and two 
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others with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the 
midst. None can be blamed for taking care of his health. 

6. I have read Popes Homer, and Drydens Virgil. 
He that is diligent you should commend. There was 
an earthquake which made the earth to tremble. And 
God said to Solomon, Wisdom and knowledge is panted 
imto thee, &c. I could not commend him for justifjring 
hisself when he knows that his conduct was so very im- 
proper. He was very much made on at school Though 
he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the thiE^ 
which he suffered. If he is alone, tell him the news ; 
but if there is any body with him, do not tell him. They 
ride faster than us. Though the measure be mystje- 
rious, it is worthy of attention. If he does but approve 
my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. Was it him 
who came last ? Yes, it was him. 

Forever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell, 

7. Every man should act suitable to his character and 
station in Ufe. His arguments were exceeding clear. I 
only spoke three words on that subject. The ant and 
the bee sets a good example before lazy boys. Neither 
m this world, neither in flie world to come. Evil com- 
munications corrupts good manners, Hannibal was 
one of the greatest generals whom the world ever saw. 
The middle station of life seems to be the most advan- 
tageous for gaining of wisdom. 

8. These are the rules of grammar, by the observing 
which you may avoid mistakes. The king conferred 
upon him the title of a duke. My exercises are not 
weU wrote. I do not hold my pen good. Grammar 
teaches us to speak proper. She accused her companion 
for having betrayed her. I will not dissent with her. 
Nothing shall make me swerve out of the path of duty 
and honor. Who shall I give it to ? Who are you look- 
ing for ? It is a diminution to, or a derogation of their 
judgment. It fell into their notice. She values herself 
for her fortune. That is a book which I am mu 
pleased with. I have been to see the coronation. 
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a fine sight it was. That portrait of the emperor's is a 
very exact resemblance of him. Every thing that we 
here enjoy, change, decay, and come to an end. It is not 
him they blame so much. 

9. No people has more faults than they that pretend 
to hav^ none. The laws of Draco is saild to have been 
wrote with blood. It is so clear, or so obvious, as I 
need not explain it. She taught him and I to read. The 
more greater a bad man's accomplishments are, the 
more dangerous he is to society, and the more less fit 
for a companion. Each has their own faults, and every 
one should endeavor to correct their own. Let your 
promises be few, and such that you can perform. 

10. His being at an enmity with Caesar and Antony, 
were the cause of perpetual discord. Their being 
forced to their books in an age at enmity with all re- 
straint, have been the reason why many have hated 
books all their lives. There was a coflfee-house at that 
end of the town, in which several gentlemen used to 
meet of an evening. Do not despise the state of the 
poor, lest it becomes your own condition. It was his 
duty to have interposed his authority in an affair of so 
much importance. He spent his whole life in the doing 
good. Every gentleman who frequented the house, and 
conversed with the erectors of this occasional club, 
were invited to pass an evening when they thought fit. 
The winter has not been s severe as we expected it to 
have been. The rest (of the stars) in circuit walls this 
universe. Sir, if thou have borne hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him. 

11. A lampoon, or a satire, does not carry in them 
robbery or murder. She and you were not mistaken in 
her conjectures. My sister and I, as well as my bro- 
ther, are employed in their respective occupations. He 
repents him of that indiscreet action. It was me, and 
not him, that wrote it. Art thou him ? I will take care 
that no one shall suffer no injury. I am a man who 
approves of wholesome discipline, and who recommend 
it to others ; but I am not a person who promotes se- 
verity, or who object to mild and generous treatment. 
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This jackanapes has hit me in a right place enough. 
Prosperity, as truly asserted by Seneca, it very much 
obstructs the knowledge of ^ourselves. To do to others 
as we would that they should do to us, it is our duty. 
This grammar was purchased at Ogle's the bookseller s. 
The council was not unanimous. 

12. Who spilt the ink upon the table? Him. Who 
lost this book ? Me. Whose pen is this ? John. There 
is in fact no impersonal verbs in any language. And 
he spitted on the ground and anointed his eyes. Had 
I never seen ye, I had never known ye. The ship 
Mary and Ann were restored to their owners. If we 
consult the improvement of mind, or the health of body, 
it is well known exercise is the great instrument for 
promoting both. A man may see a metaphor or an al- 
legory in a picture, as well as read them in a description. 

13. I had no sooner placed her at my right hand, by 
the fire, but she opened to me the reason of her visit. 
A prudent wife, she shall be blessed. The house you 
speak of, it cost me five hundred pounds. Did I not 
tell thee, thee infamous wretch ! that thou would 
bring me to ruin ? Not only the counsel's and attorney's, 
but the judge's opinion also, favored his cause. It was 
the men's, women's, and children's lot, to suffer great 
calamities. That is the eldest sob oT^the King of Eng- 
land's. Lord Feversham's the general's tent. This 
palace had been the Grand Sultan's Mahomet's. They 
did not every man cast away the abomination of their 
eyes. 

14. *I am purposed. He is arrived. They were de- 
serted fi-om their regiment. Whose works are these ? 
They are Cicero, the most eloquent of men's. The 
mighty rivals are now at length agreed. The time of 
William making the experiment, at length arrived. If 
we alter the situation of any of the words, we shall pre- 
sently be sensible of the melody suffering. This portrait 

♦RuLK. It is improper to use an intransitive verb in the passive ftnm. Thu* 
I am purposed; He is arrived ; should be, I have purposed— He Aas arrr 
From this rule there are a number of exceptions ; for it is allowable to sa/j 
is come ; She is gone, &c. $ 49, H. 
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of the king's does not much resemble him. These pic- 
tures of the king were sent to him from ,Italy. He who 
conmiitted the offence, thou shouldst correct, not J, who 
am innocent. ^ 

16. But, Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, 
was not with them when Jesus came. I offer observa- 
tions, that a long and chequered pilgrimage have ena- 
bled me to make on man. When I visited Europe, I 
returned to America. Clelia is a vain woman, whom, 
if we do not flatter, she will be disgusted. In his con- 
duct was treachery, and in his words, faithless profes- 
sions. The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves 
on so popular a subject. He acted conformable with 
his instructions, and can not be censured justly. 

16. No person could speak stronger on this subject, 
nor behave nobler, than our young advocate, for the 
cause of toleration. They were studious to ingratiate 
with those who it was dishonorable to favor. The house 
framed a remonstrance, where they spoke with great 
freedom of the king's prerogative. Neither flatter or 
contemn the rich or the great. Many would exchange 
gladly their honors, beauty, and riches, for that more 
quiet and humbler station, which thou art now dissa- 
tisfied with. High hopes, and ambitious views, is a great 
enemy to tranquillity. Many persons will not beUeve 
but what they are free from prejudices. I will lay me 
down in peace, and take my rest. This word I have 
only found in Spenser. The king being apprised of the 
conspiracy, he fled from Jerusalem. 

17. A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken 
the mind. ' James was resolved to not indulge himself 
in such a cruel amusement. They admired the country- 
man's, as they called him, candor and uprightness. 
The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ from those 
of another. The court of Spain, who gave the order, 
were not aware of the consequences. There was much 
spoke and wrote on each side of the question ; but I 
have chose to suspend my decision. 

.18. Religion raises men above themselves; irreligion 

: _ Jcs them beneath the brutes ; that binds them down 
•yi I vei 
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to a poor pitiable speck of earth ; this opens for them a 
prospect to the skies. Temperance and exercise, how- 
soever little they may be regarded, they are the best 
means of preserving health. To despise others on ac- 
count of their poverty, or to value ourselves for our 
wealth, are dispositions highly culpable. This task was 
the easier performed, from the cheerAilness with which 
he engaged in it. These counsels were the dictates of 
virtue, and the dictates of true honor. As his misfor- 
tunes were the fruit of his ovni obstinacy, a few persons 
pitied him. And they were judged every man according 
to their works. Riches is the bane of human happiness. 
I wrote to my brother before I received his letter. 

19. When Garrick appeared, Peter was for sometime 
in doubt whether it could be him or not. Was you liv- 
ing contented in spiritual darkness ? The company was 
very nimierous. Shall the throne of iniquity have fel- 
lowship with thee, which frameth mischief by a law? 
Where is the security that evil habits will be ever bro- 
ken ? Each of them bring material to the place. Nor 
let no comforter delight my ear. She was six years older 
than him. They were obliged to contribute more than 
us. The Barons had little more to rely on, besides the 
power of their famiUes. The sewers must be kept so 
clear, as the water may run away. Such among us who 
follow that profession. No body is so sanguine to hope 
for it. She behaved unkinder than I expected. Agree- 
able to your request, I send this letter. She is exceed- 
ing fair. Thomas is not as docile as his sister. There 
was no other book but his. He died by a fever. Among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James. My sister and I waited till they were called. 
The army were drawn up in haste. The public is re- 
spectfully informed that, &c. The friends and amuse- 
ments which he preferred corrupted his morals. Each 
must answer for themselves. Henry, though at first he 
showed an unwillingness, yet afterwards he granted his 
request. 

20. Him and her live very happily together. She 
invited Jane and I to see her new dress. She uttered] 
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such cries that pierced the heart of every one who heard 
them. Maria is not clever as her sister Ann. Though 
he promises ever so solemnly, I will not helieve him. 
The full moon was no sooner up, in all its brightness, 
but he opened to them the gate of paradise. It render- 
ed the progress very slow of the new invention. This 
book is Thomas', that is James'. Socrates's wisdom has 
been the subject of many a conversation. Fare thee 
well, James. Who, who has the judgment of a man» 
would have drawn such an inference ? George was the 
most diligent scholar whom I ever knew, I have ob- 
served some children to use deceit. He durst not to 
displease his master. The hopeless delinquents might, 
each in their turn, adopt the expostulatory language of 
Job. Several of our English words, some centuries ago, 
had different meanings to those they have now. And I 
was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth ; lo, 
there thou hast that is thine. With this booty he made 
off to a distant part of the country, where he had reason 
to believe that neither he nor his master were known. 
Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. I have 
been at London. 

21. Which of the two masters, says Seneca, shall we 
most esteem ? — ^he who strives to correct his scholars 
by prudent advice and motives of honor, or he who will 
lash them severely for not repeating their lessons as they 
ought ? The blessing of the Lord it maketh rich, and 
he addeth no sorrow with it. For if there be first a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that he has not. If a brother or 
a sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled ; notwithstanding if ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body, what doth it profit ? 340. 

22. But she always behaved with great severity to 
her maids ; and if any of them were negligent of their 
duty, or made a slip in their conduct, nothing would 
serve her but burying the poor girls alive. He had no 
majster to instruct him ; he had read nothing but the 
writings of Moses and the prophets, and had received 
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no lessons from the Socrates's,* the Plato's and the Con* 
fucius's of the age. They that honor me, I will honor. 
For the poor always ye have with you. 

23. The first Christians of the Gentile world made a 
simple and entire transition from a state as had, if not 
worse, than that of entire ignorance, to the Christianity 
of the New Testament. And he said unto Gideon, every 
one that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a dog 
lappeth, him shalt thou set hy himself. 

The duke had not behaved with that loyalty as was 
expected. Milton seems to have been well acquainted 
with his own genius, and to know what it was that na- 
ture had bestowed upon him more bountifully than upon 
others. 

24. And on the morrow, because he would have known 
the certainty wherefore he was accused! o^ the Jews, 
he loosed him from his bonds, 

HereTrages force, here tremble flight and fear, 
Here stormed contention, and here fury frowned: 
The Cretan javelin reached him from afar, 
And pierced his shoulder as he mounts his car. 

Nor is it then a welcome guest, affording only an uneasy 
sensation, and brings always with it a mixture of con- 
cern and compassion. 

He onlyt promised me a loan of the book for two 
days* I was once thinking to have written a poem. 

25. A very slow child will often be found to get les- 
sons by heart as soon as, nay sometimes sooner than, 
one who is ten times as intelligent. 

It is then from a cultivation of the perceptive facul- 
ties, that we only can attain those powers of concep- 
tion which are essential to taste. 

No man is fit for free conversation for the inquiry 



•The possessive ease mu^t not be used for tlie plural number. In Ais quotation 
from Baron Haller^s Letters to his Daughter, the proper names should have been 
tduralize(} like common noons; thus, From the SocrateseSf the PlatoeSy and th« 
Confueiuses of the age. 
tilec«5«f requires o/ before the enw*, and by before the person accusing. 
jThis sentence expresses one meaning as it stands. It may be made to ex* 
odiar four by i^ing only aAer nUf or toow, or teofc, or days. ■ 

"1 
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after truth, if he be exceedingly reserved; if he be 
haughty and proud of his knowledge ; if he be positive 
and dogmatical in his opinions ; if he be one who always 
aflfects to outshine all the company ; if he be fretfol 
and peevish ; if he affect wit, and is full of puns, or 
quirks, or quibbles. 

26« Conversation is the business, and let every one 
that please add their opinion freely. There are many 
more shining quaUties in the mind of man, but there is 
none so useM as discretion. 

Mr. Locke having been introduced by Lord Shafts- 
bury to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Hali^ 
these three noblemen, instead of conversing with the 
philosopher on literary subjects, in a very short time 
sat down to cards. 

BAD ARRANGEMENT. 

27. It is your light fantastie fools, who have neither 
heads nor hearts, in both sexes, who, by dressing their 
bodies out of all shape, render themselves ridiculous 
and contemptible. 

And how can brethren hope to partake of their pa- 
rent's blessing, that curse each other. 

The superiority of others over us, though in trivial 
concerns, never fails to mortify our vanity, and give 
us vexation, as Nicol admirably observes. 

Likewise also the chief priests, mocking, said among 
themselves, with the scribes, He saved others ; himself 
he can not save. 

Noah, for his godliness, and his family, were the only 
persons preserved from the flood. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined age, 
^the wonderful civilities that have passed between the 
nation of authors, and that of readers. 

And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? And 
when they had looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away: for it was very great. 

A great stone that I happened to find, after a long 
search, by the sea-shore, served me for an anchor. 
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It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to the 
point. [Wanted a young man to take care of some hor- 
ses, of a religious turn of mind. The following verses 
were written by a young man who has long lain in the 
grave, for his own amusement. He rode to town and 
drove twelve cows on horseback.] 

BAD ARRANGEMENT.* 

28. The Senate of Rome ordered that no part of it 
should be rebuilt ; it was demolished to the ground, so 
that travellers are unable to say where Cartilage stood 
at this day. . 

Thus ended the war with Antiochus, twelve years 
after the second punic war, and two after it had begun. 

Upon the death of Claudius, the young Emperor 
Nero pronoimced his funeral oration, and he was ca- 
nonized among the gods, who scarcely deserved the 
name of a man. 

Galerius abated much of his severities against the 
Christians on his death-bed, and revoked those edicts 
which he had formerly published, tending to their per- 
secution, a little before his death. 

The first care of Aurelius was to marry his daughter 
Lucilla once more to Claudius Pompeianus, a man of 
moderate fortime, &c. 

But at length having made his guards accomplices in 
their design, they set upon Maximin while he slept at 
noon in his tent, and slew both him and his son, whom 
he had made his partner in the empire, without any 
opposition. 

Aurelian defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce and ter- 
rible nation of Germany, that had invaded Italy, in 
three several engagements. 

AMBIGUITY, 

29, You suppose him younger than I. 

'T^yilQ wn^^vip vw\.rf-kAw« «^«4-l^,A«* ^no^ -vTrkii 0iiv«v«i-ka£& nim 

am 
to be 



Z}J, 1 ou suppose mm younger man i. 

rhis may mean, either that you suppose him younger than I 
, or that you suppose him to be younger than I suppose him 

be. 



• The exercises iu this section are all extracted from the octavo edition of 
Goldsmith's Roman History, from whioh many more might be obtained. 

13 
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Parmenio had served, with great fidelity, Philip, the 
father of Alexander, as well as himself, for whom he 
first opened the way into Asia. 

Here we are apt to suppose the word himself refers to Parmenio, 
and means that he had not only served Philip^ but he had served 
himself ^^. the same time. This, however, is not the meaning of 
the passage. If we arrange it thus, the meaning will appear. 
*' Parmenio had not only served Philip the father of Alexander 
with great fidelity, but he had served Alexander himself ^ and 
was the first that opened the way for him into Asia.^' 

Belisarius was general of all the forces under the 
emperor Justinian the First, a man of rare valor. 

Who was a man of rare valor? The emperor Justinian we 
should suppose, from the arrangement of the words 5 but this is 
not the case, for it was Belisarius. The sentence should stand 
thus, ^^ Belisarius, a man of rare valor, was general of all the 
forces under the emperor Justinian the First." 

Lisias promised to his father never to abandon his 
Mends. 

Whether were they his own friends or his father'*s whom Lisias 
promised never to abandon? If his own, it should be, Lisias pro- 
mised and said to his father, I will never abandon my friends. If 
his father'^s^ it should be, Lisias promised and said to his father, 
I will never abandon your friends. 

§ 86. MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

463. 1. Many writers use a plural noun after the se- 
cond of two numeral adjectives, thus, " The first and 
second pages are torn." According to analogy it should 
be, The first and the second ;wrgc [449, 3]. Thus we 
say, " The new and the old world," "Ancient and mo- 
dem history," &c. 

2. Another'^ — One, — Every. 

Another corresponds to one ; but not to some, nor to 
every. Thus, "Handed down from every writer of 
verses to another,'' should be, "From me writer of 
verses to another." "At some hour or another,'' should 
be, "At some hour or other," 

One is often used in familiar phrases, (Uke on in 
French,) for we or any one of us, indiscriminately ; 
thus, One is often more influenced by example than 
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by precept." The verb and pronoun with which one 
agrees, should be singular ; thus, " If one take a wrong 
method at first, it will lead them astray," should be, 
" it will lead one astray," or " him astray." 

3. As follows^ — As regards^ — As appears^ ^c. 

Dr. Campbell and Mr. Murray regard these, and se- 
veral other expressions of a similar kind, as unpersonal 
verbs, and are of opinion that they should always be 
used in the singular. This, however, is contrary to the 
established usage of our best writers, who frequently 
use them in the plural form ; as, " The circumstances 
were as follow." Other Grammarians, and particularly 
Dr. Crombie (Etymology, p. 389 et seq.), consider as to 
be a relative pronoun, and that the verb following it 
should be singular or plural, according as its antecedent 
is in the singular or plural number ; thus, " His descrip- 
tion was as follows," i. e. "was this which follows." 
*• His words were as follow," i. e. " were those which 
follow." Neither of these explanations seems to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. It is perhaps better to regard such 
phrases as elliptical, and in parsing to supply the ellip- 
sis thus, " The words were such as those which follow,'' 
or, " were the same as those which foUow." 

As concerns^ as regards, used commonly in the singu- 
lar, are also elliptical, and may be supplied thus, "As it 
concerns," or " As far as it concerns, regards," &c. As 
(it) appears, is always in the singular. In the plural, 
the noun or pronoun is conmionly expressed thus, 
"These things, as they concern,^' or, "as far as they 
concern us ;" or, "As far as these things concern us," 
&c. In this way, there is no necessity for considering 
these expressions as impersonal verbs, nor for depriving 
as of its conjunctive character. App. XII. 

4. So and Stick. 

When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, 
the word such is properly applied ; as, " Such a temper 
is seldom found." But when degree is signified, we 
use the word so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." 
Yet so is hardly ever used before an adjective followed 
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by a plural noiin. In this case, such is used instead of 
it, lo express degree. Thus, we say, " Such beautifiil 
flowers I have seldom seen ;" not, " so beautiful flowers." 
Still it would be correct to say, " I have never seen 
flowers so beautiftd.*' 

5. Disappointed qf^ — Disappointed in. 

We are disappointed of a thing, when we expect it 
and do not get it ; and disappointed in it, when we haye 
it, and it does not answer our expectations. Hence a 
person may be disappointed in that which he is not 
disappointed of 

6. Taste qf^ and Taste for. 

A taste of a thing, implies actual enjoyment of it; 
tut a taste /or it, implies only capacity for enjoyment; 
as, " When we have had a true taste of the pleasures 
of virtue, we can have no relish for those of vice." 
" He had a taste for such studies, and pursued them 
earnestly." 

7. Position of Adjectives. 

Adjectives should be placed next their substantives. 
Thus, it is incorrect to say, " a new pair of shoes," "a 
fine field of com," " a good glass of wine," &c.; because 
the adjectives in these sentences qualify shoes, com, 
wine, and not pair, field, glass, with which they are 
joined. The phrases should be, "A pair of new shoes ;" 
*'A field of fine corn;" "A glass of good wine." 

8. Bvtthat. 

But is often improperly used before that, after words 
which imply doubt or fear ; as, " I doubt not hut that 
he will fulfil his promise." This would seem to say, 
" I doubt nothing save one thing, namely, that he wOl 
fulfil his promise ;" whereas, that is the very thing not 
doubted. Remove the hut, and 3'ou preserve the sense. 

9. Older, Oldest,— Elder, Eldest. 

Older and oldest refer to maturity of age, elder and 
eldest, to priority of right by birth. Thus, " Homer is 
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an older author than Virgil." " Being the eldest of the 
fkanly, he succeeded to the estate." 

10. Farther and Farthest^ — FurtJwr and Furthest. 

Farther and farthest denote place or distance : Fur- 
ther, furthest, quantity or addition; as, " The farther 
they advanced, the more interesting was the scene ;" 
" I have notbmg further to say on this subject." Far- 
ther is the comparative, and farthest, the superlative 
of far ; Further and furthest, of fore or forth. 

11. Later ^ latest^ — Latter^ last, — Next, Nearest. 

Later and latest, compared from late, have respect 
to time ; latter and last, to place or position, and are 
employed without so direct a reference to comparison. 
Next refers either to time or place ; nearest, to place 
only. 

12. Past, passed. 

Past is an adjective ; passed, the past tense, or past 
participle of the verb, and they ought not, as is fre- 
quently done, to be confounded with each other 

13. Lay^ lie, — Set, sit. 

Lay and lie are distinct in meaning and application, 
and can not be used indiscriminately. The use of the 
former for the latter is an error exceedingly prevalent, 
and should be corrected. Thus we constantly hear such 
expressions as, " It lays on the table ;" "It laid there 
yesterday." Lie is an intransitive verb; Lay is tran- 
sitive, and means to make lie. The past tense of lie 
is lay, and past participle lain. The past tense of lay 
is laid, and past participle laid. Thus, The bricklayer 
lays bricks, and being laid, they lie. The book lies 
on the shelf; it was hid there a week ago, and has 
lain ever since. The same distinction should be ob- 
served between set and sit. 

14. " Be that as it will,"* is a common, but inaccurate 
expression. It ought to be, " Be that as it may,'' or 
may have been. j 

15. ** Seldom or ever'' is not correct. It should be j 
uldom or never; or, seldom if ever. 
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464. 4 87. A LIST OF IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 

8BLECTED CHIBFLT FBOM PICKEBINa^S YOCABULABY. 



I shoukl admire to go to sea. 

I ttUot upoji going. 

The alone Ckxl. The tihne motive. 

I an't ; you an't ; he anH, Sec. 

Any manner of means. 

Hia discourse was eqiprobated. 

To sell at auction. 

He was walking back andfbrtk. 

Part were good, the balance were bad. 

His argument was based on this fact. 

AVhere be you? Here I be. 

The money was ordered paid. 

I would not belittle or demean myself. 

He was paid for his betterments. 

I calculate to leave town soon. 

A chunk of bread. 

A clever* house. 

He conducts toeU. 

He is considerable of a scholar. 

His farm was convenient to mine. 

The crecaures\ must be sent to pasture. 

Curious apples ; curious eider, ice. 

He is a decent scholar, writer. 

Her situation was distressing to a degree. 

Such conduct was very derogcUory. 

A total destitution of capacity. 

The United Stales, or either of them. 

Equally as well— 05 good, /Ice. 

Mr. B , E39. 

I think it will eventuate m this. 

I expeetX they be. 

I expect he must have died long ago. 

These things are in a bad^z. 

Will you^x these things for me? 

Firstly, secondly, thirdly, Ac. 

How do your fblks do ? 

"What do folks think of it ? 

Will you go by and dine with me ? 

Talents of the highest grade. 

Do you love play? I guesst I do. 

You will tell another guess (guise) sto. 

ry soon. 
We may hope the assistance of God. 
A horse colt ; A mare coU. 
It would illy accord. 
When did you come in town. 

In good case ; or kelter. 

Where do you keepT—put up ?-^ 

A lengthy sermon^ Ac. 



I would like to go to sea. 

I mtend to go. 

The one God. The only motive. 

I am not; yuu are not; he is not, ke* 

Any means. 

His discourse was approved. 

To sell by auction. 

backwards and forwards. 

— — ^ the remainder, or the rest wen 

bad. 
His argument was founded on this fact. 
Where are you ? Here I am. 
The money was ordered to be paid. 
I would not degrade myself. 
He was paid for his improvements. 
I intend to leave town soon. 
A piece (^ bread. 
A good house. 

He conducts himself well, respectably. 
He is a pretty goixl scholar. 
His farm was contiguous to mine, close. 
The cattle must be sent to pasture. 
Excellent apples, excellent cider, Sec. 
He is a pretty good scholar, writer. 

was extremely distressing. 

■■■' was very degrading. 

A total want of capacity. 
The United States, or any of them 
Equally well, or just as well, Sic. 

A B , Esq. 

will end, or terminate, in this. 

I believe they are. 

1 thuik he must have died, Sec. 

in a bad state or c<»iditioa. 

Will you put these things in (wder fw me ? 

First, secondly, dec. 

How is your family ? 

What do people thuik of it ? 

Will you go by my house and dine? 

Talents of the highest order. 

there is no doubt of that. 

another kind of story. 

We may hope for the assistance of God. 

A colt : A filly. 

It would ill accord. 

When did you come into tovm? ($77, 

Obs. 2.) 
In good condition, good order. 
At whose house do you stay T 
A long sermon, Sec. 



*The word clever, applied to persons, in the English sense, means aetive, 
quick, ingenious; in the American sense, of a kind, obliging disposition. 

tThi<i word, in the northern states, is a general term for horses, cattle, sheep^ 
swine, See. 

XExpeet is properly ai^lied to things to come ; guess, to things uncertain, never 
to things present, or about which there is no doubt. 



WhydoT'lTOOBritoKbldoI 


u I da, cr, like •■ I do 


Will you Inn roe ■ few dolUnr 


Be ii 1 very good lookiw ma 
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§88. PUNCTUATION. 

465. Punctuation ia the art of dividing a written 

composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, by 

points or stops, in order to convey to the reader lie 

exact sense, and assist him in the proper delivery. 
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482. When one word follows the lait preposition as its object, 
a comma must not be inserted before it; as, '* He was much at- 
tached to, and concerned /or John.^^ 

483. When the members of comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is omitted*, as, ^^ How much better is wisdom than gold." 

484. RuLB 8. All adjuncts or explanatory phrases, either at 
the beginning, middle, or end of a simple sentence, are separated 
from it by commas-, as, '* With gratitude^ I remember his good- 
ness to me.^^ '' I remember, with gratitude^ his goodness to 
me." " His talents, /ormerf/or great enterprizes, could not fail 
of rendering him conspicuous." ^^ Vices, like shadows ^ towards 
the evening of life^ grow great and monstrous." " I saw the 
captain, as he is called. ^^ 

485. A comma must also be inserted between the two parts of 
a sentence, which have their natural order inverted; as, ^^To God, 
nothing is impossible; that is, '^ Nothing is impossible to Grod." 

486. Rule 9. A comma must be inserted before the relative, 
when the clause immediately after it is used as explanatory of 
the antecedent clause; as, '^ He, who disregards the good opinion 
of the world, must be utterly abandoned •," or, " He must be ut- 
terly abandoned, who disregards the good opinion of the world." 

487. But when the relative is so closely connected with its an* 
tecedent, that it can not be transposed, a comma must not be in- 
serted before it-, as, "Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must 
make." " I have carefully perused the book which you lent me." 

488. Rule 10. When any tense of the verb to be is followed by 
a verb in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it, the former is generally separated 
from the latter verb by a comma; as, "The best preservative of 
health is, to be temperate in all our gratifications." " To be 
temperate in all our gratifications, is the best preservative of 
health." 

489. Rule 11. When a verb is understood, a comma must be 
inserted; as, " Reading makes a full man; conference, a ready 
man; and writing, an exact man." 

490. Rule 12. The word that^ used as a conjunction, is preceded 
by a comma; as, " Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

491. Adverbs, prepositions, or conjunctions, used to connect or 
introduce a new member, must be separated from tlie preceding 
ptrt of the sentence by a comma; as, " The instructions of ad- 
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venity may be wholesome, though unpleasing.^' '^ The wise 
man seeketh wisdom, but the fool despiseth understanding.*' 

492. Rule 13. The words nay, «o, hence^ again^firtt^ secondly^ 
formerly, now, lastly, in fact, therefore, wherefore, however, be- 
tides, indeed, and all other words and phrases of the same kind, 
most, when considered of importance, be separated from the con- 
text by a. comma, according to rule 8th*, as, ^^ Besides, our repu- 
tation does not depend on the caprice of man, but on our own 
good actions." " Lastly, strive to preserve a conscience void of 
offence towards Grod and man.'' " If the spring put forth no 
blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no 
fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away without improvement, riper 
years may be contemptible, and old age miserable." 

493. When, however, these phrases are not considered im- 
portant, and particularly in short sentences, the comma is not 
inserted-, as, " There is surely a pleasure in acting kindly." 
" Idleness certainly is the mother of all vices." " He was at 
last convinced of his error.". 

494.«*«The foregoii^ rules will, it is hoped, be found compreheiwive ; yet 
there may be some cases in which the student must rely on his own judgment. 

In compo«ing works for the press, many authors merely insert a period at the 
end of each sentence, and leave the rest to be pointed by the printers, who, from 
their ccnstant practice, are supposed to have acquired a uniform mode of punc- 
tnation. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

495. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of 
a sentence, which are less closely connected than those 
which are separated by a comma. 

496. Rule 1. When the first division of a sentence contains a 
complete proposition, but is followed by a clause which is added 
as an inference, or to give some explanation, the two parts must 
be separated by a semicolon-, as, " Perform your duty faithfully 5 
for this will procure you the blessing of heaven." " The orator 
makes the truth plain to his hearers j he awakens them; he ex- 
cites them to action •, he shews them their impending danger." 
" Be in peace with many-, nevertheless, have but one counsellor 
of a thousand." 

497. Rule 2. When several short sentences follow each other, 
having merely a slight connection in idea, though in other respects 
complete in themselves, they may be separated by a semicolon | j 
as, "Every thing grows old-, every thing passes away, evett'^^ 
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thing disappears." ^^ The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero; 
tragedy represents a disastrous event *, comedy ridicules the vices 
and follies of mankind-, pastoral poetry describes rural life; and 
elegy displays the tender emotions of the heart. 

THE COLON. 

498. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are se- 
parated by a semicolon, but not so independent as to 
require a period. 

499. Rule 1. A colon is used when a member of a sentence 
is complete in itself, both in sense and construction, but is fol- 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, depending upon 
it in sense, though not in syntax*, as, ^'A brute arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass: in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of, and were he to live ten thousand 
more, would be the same thing he is at present." •' Study to ac- 
quire a habit of thinking: no study is more important.^^ 

500. RuLB 2. When a sentence contains several perfect mem- 
bers separated by semicolons, the concluding member requires a 
colon before it; as, ''A Divine Legislator, uttering his voice from 
heaven; an Almighty Governor stretching forth his arm to pu- 
nish or reward; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter 
for the righteous, and of indignation and wrath awaiting the 
wicked: these are the considerations which overawe the world, 
which support integrity and check guilt." 

501. Rule 3. Either the colon or semicolon may be used when 
an example, a quotation, or a speech is introduced; as. ^'Always 
remember this ancient maxim; ^^ Know thy self. ^^ "The scrip- 
tures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these 
words: ' God is love.'' " 

502. Rule 4. The insertion or omission of a conjunction be- 
fore the concluding member of a sentence, frequently determines 
the use of the colon or semicolon. When the conjunction is not 
expressed before the concluding member, the colon is to be used; 
but when it is expressed, the semicolon is used; as, "Apply your- 
self to learning : it will redound to your honor." " Apply your* 
■elf to learning) for it will redound to your honor.*' 
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THE PERIOD. 

503. When a sentence is complete^ with respect to 
the construction and the sense intended, a period must 
be used; as, "God made all things." "By disappoint- 
ments and trials, the violence of our passions is tamed." 
" In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both 
of the active and the passive virtues." 

504. A period is sometimes inserted between sentences which 
are connected by conjunctions; as, '"'' Our position is, that happi- 
ness does not consist in greatness. And this position we make 
oat by shewing, that even what are supposed to be the peculiar 
advantages of greatness, the pleasures of ambition and superior- 
ity, are in reality common to all conditions. But whether the 
pursuits of ambition are ever wise, whether they contribute more 
to the happiness or misery of the pursuers, is a different question; 
and a question concerning which we may be allowed to entertain 
great doubt." 

505. The period must be used after all abbrevia- 
tions ; as, " A. D." " M. A." " Fol." 

506. OTHER CHARACTERS USED IN COMPOSITION. 

InUrromtion (?) is used when a (j^uestion is asked. 

AdmircUion {I) or Exclamation, is used to express any sudden emotion of the 

mind. 

Parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose some necessary remark in the body of another 
sentence ; eommas are now commonly used instead of parentheses. 

Apostropke (0 i> u*^ ii* place of a letter leA out ; as lov^d for Umed. 

Caret (a) is used to show that some word is either omitted or inteilined. 

Hyphen (-) a used at the end of a liney to show that the rest of the word is at tho 
beginning of the next line. It also connects compound words; as, 2te- 
pot ; FcUher.inJaw. 

Section (0 i* Q^^ ^o divide a discourse or cluster into portions. 

Pmagraph (f) is used to denote the beginning of a new subject. 

Crotchets ([ 1) or BraeketSy are properly used to enclose a word or phrase interpo. 
lated for the purpose of explanation, correction, or suppl)ring a deficiency 
in a sentence quoted or regarded as such, and wfaii:h did not belmig to 
theoriguial composition; thus, It is said, " The wisest men [and, it 
might be added, the best too] are not exempt from human frailty.'' 

Quotation (" ") is used to show that a passage is quoted in the author's words, 
ac to mark a paissage r^;arded as a quotation. 

Indsx (IT" ) is used to point out ^y thing remarkable. 

t is used to connect words which have one ooounoa t«rm, or thrse HoMiM, 

^^^*^\ poetry, hayii* the sofiM ihyme, called file triDtot. 
14 
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SOipnt (— -) is vMd when some letters are omitted ; as, K— g for King. 
Aetiu ueetmi (0 is used to denote a thort syllable; the grave C) a <0«g. 
Srtv ("^) marks a short vowel or syllable, and the Dash (— ) a loitg.^ 
Dimntis ( " ) is lued to divide a diphthong into two syllables ; as, aftrial. 
JMtritk O^OMisk (t)— DouMe JDogger^Ct)— end Paratteb ()|) with smatt kU 
Urs aiyAJigureSi refer to some note oa. the tnargin, or at the bottom of the 

(•••) Two or three asterisks denote the omimkm of womm letters in some hcid or 
indelicate expression, or some defect in the manoscript* 

Xkuh {^)n used to denote abruptness— a significant pause — an miesqiected 
torn in the fentiroent— or that the first clause is eommon to all the rest, 
as in this d^nttion of a dash. 



5CI7. 

IxUin. 
Ante Christum* 
Artium Baccalaureus 
Anno Domini 
Artium Magister 
Aiuio Mundi 
Ante Meridiem 
Anno Urbis CmiditflB 
Baccalaureus Divinitatis 
Gustos Privati Sigilli 
Gustos Sif|:ilU 
Doctor Divinitatis 
Exempli gratia 
RegiflB So«ietatis Socius 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

EngUsk. 

A. G. Before Ghrist 

A. B. Bachelor of Arts (oAcn B. A.) 

A. D. In the year of our Lord 

A. M. Master of Arts 

A. M. In the year of the world 

A. M. In the forenocm 

A. U. G. Di the year after the building of the city 

B. D. Bachelor of Divmity [— Roma 
G. P. S. Keeper of the Privy Seal 

G. S. Keeper of the Seal 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity 

e. g. For example 

R. S. S. Fellow of the Ro^'al Society 



Regise Societatis Antiquano-R. S.A.S.Fellow of the Royal Socie^ of Anti> 



rum Socius 

Georgius Rex G- R. 

Id est i- e. 

Jesus Hominum Salvator J. H. S. 

IiPgum Doctor L. L. D. 

Locus Sigilli L. S. 

Messieurs [French] Messrs. 

Medicinae Doctor M. D. 

Memorise Sacrum M. S. 

Nola Bene N. B. 

Post Meridiem P. M. 

Post Scriptum P S. 

Ultimo Ult. 

Et Gstera &c. &c. 

A. Answer, Alexander L. G. J. 

Acet. Account Knt. 

Bart. Baronet K. 6. 

Bp. Bishop K. B. 

Gapt. Gaptain K. C. B. 

Gol. Golonel K. G. 

Cr. Creditor K. P. 

Dr. Debtor, Doctor K. T. 

Do. or Ditto. The same MS. '^ 

Viz.t Namely MSS. 

Q. Questicm, Queen N. S. 

R. N. Royia Navy O. S. 

Esq. Eitqnire J. P. 



quarics 
George the Kbg 
That IS 

Jesus tlie Saviour of men 
Doctor of Laws 
Place of the Seal 
Gentlemen 
Doctor of Medicme 
Sacred to the Memory (or S. M.) 
Note well : Take notice 
In the afternoon 

Post8cript,something written after 
Last, (month) 
And the rest; and so forth 

Lord Ghief Justice 

Kniglit 

Knight of the Garter 

Knight of the Bath 

Knt. Gommaiider of the Bath 

Knt. of the Crescent 

Knight of St. Patrick 

Knight of the Thistle 

Manuscript 

Manuscripts 

New Style 

Old Style 

Justice of the Peace 



•The Latin of these Abbreviations is uiserted, not to be got by heart* but to 
MOW flie ety mology of the English; or ezplam, for mstance how P. M. -oonei to 

tContreeted fivni vitUKett. 
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508. PARAGRAPHS. 

Different subjects, unless they axe very short, or very numer- 
ous, should be separated into paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable length, the 
larger divisions of it should be put into distinct paragraphs. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, sometimes 
naturally point out the separations into paragraphs: and each of 
these, when of great length, will again require subdivisions at 
the most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed into 
several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhibiting the 
connection of the broken parts, will give beauty and force to the 
division. 

509. § 89. CAPITALS, 

Formerly every noun began with a capital letter, 
both in writing and in printing ; but at present only the 
following words begin with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, 
note, or any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period; also after a note 
of interrogation, or exclamation, when the sentence be- 
fore, and the one after it, are independent of each other. 

Bat if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, that 
the latter sentences depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may begin 
with a anall letter ; as, " How doth the city sit solitary, that was fall of peojde ! 
how are her habitations beccxne as descdate ! how is she become as a widow! 

3. Proper names, that is, names of persons, places, 
ships, &c. 

4. 'fhe pronoun J, and the interjection 0, are writ- 
ten in capitals. 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Most 
High, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of pla- 
ces; a8» Grecian, Boman, English, &c. 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
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colon ; as, Always remember this ancient mazmi : ^Smw 
thyself." 

When a quotatioo is not introduced in the direct form, bat follows a oomnM,die 
first word most not begin with a capital; as, Solomon observes, tfast'prite 
goes before destruction.' 

9. Common nouns when personified; as, '^ Come, gen- 
tle Sj^ng.^^ 

10. tevery substantive and prin6ipal word in the ti- 
tles of books; as, "Euclid's Elements of Gteometry;" 
" Goldsmith's Deserted Village." 

NoTK. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, \vbeii 
they are remarkably emphatical, or the principal sutgect of the composition. 

§ 90. RHETORICAL DIVISIONS OF A DISCOURSE. 

510. The principal parts of a discourse are generally six in 
number, viz. the Exordium, the Narration, the Proposition, die 
Confirmation, the Refutation, and the Peroration. 

511. The Exordium^ or beginning of a discourse, is the part in 
which the writer or speaker gives some intimation of his subject, 
and solicits the favor and attention of his audience or readers. 

512. The Narration is a brief recital of all the facts connected 
with the case, from beginning to end. 

513. The Propoiition is the part in which is given the true 
state of the question, specifying the points maintained, and those 
in which the writer or speaker differs from his adversary. 

514. The Confirmation assembles all the proofs and arguments 
that can be adduced in support of what has been attempted to be 
established. The stronger begin and end this part, and the weaker 
are reserved for the middle. 

515. The Refutation is the part in which the writer or speaker 
answers the arguments and objections of his opponent. 

516. In the Peroration or Conclusion, he sums up the principal 
arguments, and endeavors to excite the passions of his reader or 
hearer in his favor. 

4 91. DIFFERENT KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 

517. All Composition, whether spoken or written, is of two 
kinds, either Prose or Poetry. 

518. Pro9€ compositions are those in which the thoughts and 
sentiments are expressed in common and ordinary languai^. 
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519. Poetic compositions are those in which the thOug^hts and 
sentiments are expressed by such a selection and arrangement of 
words as pleases the ear and captivates the fancy. 

520. Thousands write and speak prose, for one who does so in 
verse ; yet it is generally allowed that poetic compositions, in all 
countries, have preceded those of prose. 

521. Compositions, whether in prose or poetry, are divided into 
different classes, and arranged under various heads. ^ 

I. DIFFERENT KINDS OF PROSE COMPOSITION. 

522. The different kinds into which prose compositions may be 
divided, are. Narrative, Letters, Memoirs, History, Biography, 
Essays, Philosophy, Sermons, Novels, and Speeches or Orations. 

523. Narrativb is a plain and simple statement of such facts 
and occurences as a person may have either seen or heard, and in- 
cludes in it Voyxiges and Travels of all descriptions. 

524. Lettebs are those easy and familiar compositions which 
pass from one person to another, and may be appropriated to every 
description of subject, though generally relating to the common 
and ordinary occurrences of life and business. 

525. Memoibs consist of loose and familiar records of indivi- 
duals or nations, without that regularity of method which history 
and biography require. 

526. HiSTOBT is a regular account of the past transactions of 
some particular age or nation, and details chiefly plans of govern- 
ment, movements of armies, and events of great general interest. 

527. BiOQBAPHT is a particular species of history, and consists 
of an account of the birth, death, and most important occurrences 
in the life of some eminent individual. 

528. EssAT mieans trial or attempt, and is a modest term ' as- 
sumed at the pleasure of the writer, as the title of almost any 
species of composition, though it is generally employed to denote 
such writings as the Spectator, Rambler, etc. 

529. Philosophy, or Philosophical Compositions are those in 
which the principles of art and science are inculcated, and the va- 
rious phenomena of the natural and moral world investigated. 

530. Sebmons are illustrations of some doctrine of Scripture, 
or exhortations to the practice of some moral and religious duty, 
enjoined by Christianity. 

531. Novels are those compositions which give an account of 
characters and events that have in reality never existed, but have 

14* 
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been invented or supposed by the author, for the purpose either 
of affording pleasure, or inculcating some important lesson. 

532. Spebchss and Oa^TiONS are those addresses which aie 
made either at the Bar or in Public Assemblies, for the purpose 
of persuading the hearers of the truth of certain opinions, or lead- 
ing to the adoption of certain modes of action. 

II. DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETRY. 

533. *The different kinds into which poetry may be divided, are 
the Epigram, the Epitaph, the Sonnet*, Pastoral, Didactic, Satiric, 
Descriptive, Elegiac, Lyric, Dramatic, and Epic, or Heroic poetry. 

534. An Epigram is a short, witty poem, the point or humour 
of which is brought out in the concluding lines. 

535. An Epitaph is an inscription on a tombstone, in comme- 
moration of some departed person. 

536. The Sonnet, which is of Italian origin, means a little 
song, and consists generally of fourteen lines, constructed in a 
peculiar manner. 

537. Pastoral poetry is that which relates to rural life; though 
it sometimes assumes the form of a simple song or ballad. 

538. Didactic poetry is that by which some art or duty is in- 
culcated*, and, though forming a distinct class of itself^ yet its 
characteristics are so general as to extend to almost every descrip- 
tion of poetry. 

539. Satires are poems intended to ridicule vices and follies, 
and hold them up to contempt. They have been divided into two 
classes*, the jocose or ludicrous, and the serious or declamatory. 

540. Descriptive poetry maybe classed under two divisions; 
that, by which is offered to our view a delineation of nature, or 
of natnral scenery, and that, by which are described the maimers, 
sentiments, and passions of men. 

541. Eleoy was first employed in lamentation for the decease 
of great persons, or of those who were particularly dear to the 
writer*, but it was afterwards extended in its application, and 
employed to express the misery of disappointed love, and even at 
times made the vehicle of moral sentiment. 

542. Lyric poetry is such as may be sung or set to music, 
which both the term ode, and the epithet lyric, from lyre, a mu- 
sical instrument, imply. There is the serious and sublime odej 
and the &miliar and comic, which, in modem language, is de- 
nominated the song. 
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543. By Bbamatio poetry is generally meant a poem in blank 
verse or rhyme, called a play, and fitted for representation on the 
stage. It is of two kinds, Tragic and Comic. 

544. An Epic poem, is a historical representation or descrip- 
tion of some great and important action, involving the interests 
of the whole, or of a large portion, of mankind. 

§92. FIGURES. 

545- A Figure in grammar, is some deviation 
from the ordinary formal or construction^ or appli- 
cation of words, in a sentence, for the purpose of 
greater precision, variety, or elegance of expression. 

546. There are three kinds of Figures ; viz. of Ety- 
mology, of Syntax, and of Rhetoric. The first and 
the second refer to the form of words, or to their con- 
riruction, the last to their application, 

FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

547. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the 
ustutl or simple form of words, merely. 

548. Of these the most important are eight, viz. : 
A-phar-e-sis, Pros-thesis, Syn-co-pe, A-poc-o-pe, Par-a- 
go-ge, Di-(Br-e-sis, Syn-ar-e-sis, and Tme-sis. 

1. jSpharesis is the elision of a syllable from the beginning, of 
a word*, as, Against ^ ^gan, ^bove^ ''neath^ for against^ began^ 
i^ove^ beneath. 

2. Prosthesii is the prefixing of a syllable to a word •, as, adown, 
agoing^ etc., for down^ goings etc. 

3. Syncope is the elision of a letter or syllable, usually a short 
one, from the middle of a word; as, meiVcine.^ spirit , e'«n, for 
medicine^ spirit, even, 

4. jSpocope is the elision of a letter or syllable from the end of 
a word-, as, Mo' for though^ th' tor the. 

5. Paragoge is the annexing of a syllable to the end of a word*, 
as, deary, for dear. 

6. DuBresis is the division of two concurrent vowels into dif- 
ferent syllables, usually marked thus ( •• ) on the second vowel 
as, co^yperate, atrial. 
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7. SyfUBreiit is the joining of two syllables into one, in either 
orthography or pronunciation-, as, dost^ uest, for doesty seiit; w, 
loved J learned^ pronounced in one syllable instead of two, lov^ed^ 
Uam-ed, 

8. TmesU is separating the parts of a compound word by an 
intervening term-, as, " What time soever ;^^ " On which side 
•oerer/" " To us. worrf." 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

549. A Figure of Syntax is a deviation from the 
usual construction of words in a sentence, used for the 
sake of greater beauty or force. 

550. Of these, the most important are Ellipsis, Fleo- 
nasnty Syllepsis, Enallagt, and Hyperbaton, 

1. EUiptit is the omission of words necessary to the full con 
struction of a sentence, but not necessary to convey the idea 
intended. Such words are said to be understood*, as; '^ The 
men, women, and children," for " The men, the women, and the 
children." 

2. Pleonasm is the using of more words than are necessary to 
the full construction of a sentence, to give greater force or em- 
phasis to the expression*, as, ^^ The boy^ oh! where was A€ ? " 

3. Syllepsis is an inferior species of personification, by which 
we conceive the sense of words otherwise than the words import, 
and construe them according to the sense conceived. Thus, of the 
sun, we say, " He shines;" of a ship, " She sails" ($ 7. Ob«. 2). 

4. EnaUage is the use of one part of speech for another, or of 
one modification of a word for another*, as an adjective for an ad- 
verb, thus*. *^ They fall succemve, 9iXiA. successive rise," for sue- 
cessively ; the use of voe and you in the plural, to denote an indi- 
vidual, etc. ($ 15. Obs. 3-4). 

5. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words and clauses in a 
sentence, to give variety, force, and \4vacity, to the composition*, 
as, " Now come toe to the last." " ji man he was to all the 
country dear." " He wanders earth around,"*^ 

FIGURES OF Rin^^RIC. 

551. A Figure of Rhetary^ a deviation from the ' 
ordinary application of wojx Jpeech, to give anima- 

/ / 
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■ength, and beauty, to the compositioii. These 

are sometimes called tropes. 

Of these, the most important are the following, 

unification, Hyperbole, Climax, 

e. Irony, Exclamation, 

phor. Metonymy, Interrogation, 

ory, Synecdoche, Paralepsis, 

n. Antithesis, Apostrophe. 

bonification^ or prosopopceia^ is that figure of speech by 
e attribute life and action to inanimate objects *, as, ** Tht 
f, and fled y 

imile expresses the resemblance that one object bears to 
as, ^''He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers <f water, ^^ 
tetaphor is a simile without the sign [like, or a«, etc.] 
rison •, as, ^ ^ He shall be a tree planted 6y," etc. 
allegory is a continuation of several metaphors, so con- 
sense as to form a kind of parable or fable. Thus, the 
Israel are represented under the image of a vine: ^^Thou 
ght a vine out of Egypt, ^^ etc. Ps. Ixxz. 8-16. Of this 
^sop^s Fables, Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," etc. 

ion, or imagery, is a figure by which the speaker repre- 
t events, or the objects of his imagination, as actually 
3 his senses-, as, ^' Caesar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubi* 
enters Italy-," " The combat thickens : on, ye brave 1" 
hyperbole is a figure that represents things as greater or 
er or worse, than they really are. Thus, David says of 
Jonathan, ^^ They were swifter than eagles, they wert 
than /tons." 

ly is a figure by which we mean^uite the contrary of 
say, as, when Elijah said to the worshippers of Baal, 
}ud, for he is a god,^^ etc. 

vetonymy is a figure by which we put the cause for the 
the effect for the cause j as, when we say, " He reads 
we mean Milton's works, ** Gray hairs should be re- 
that is, old age, 

iecdoche is the putting of a part for the whole, or the 
- a part, a definite number for an indefinite, ete. } as. tht 



i 
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7. ^furrem is the joining of two syllables into one, in either 
orthography or pronunciation •, as, dost^ utst, for dotit^ iegit; or, 
loved, Uarned^ pronounced in one syllable instead of two, lov^d^ 
learned, 

8. TnusU is separating the parts of a compound word by an 
intervening term-, as, ** What time ioever ;'*'* " On which side 
soever/" " To us. word." 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

549. A Figure of Syntax is a deviation from the 
U9ual construction of words in a sentence, used for the 
sake of greater beauty or force. 

550. Of these, the most important are Ellipsis^ PUo- 
nawii Syllepsis, Enallage, and Hyperbaton. 

1. EUipsU is the omission of words necessary to the full con 
struction of a sentence, but not necessary to convey the idea 
intended. Such words are said to be understood*, as; ^' The 
men, women, and children," for " The men, the women, and the 
children." 

2. Pleonasm is the using of more words than are necessary to 
the full construction of a sentence, to give greater force or em- 
phasis to the expression; as, ^^ The hoy, oh! where was ^ ? " 

3. Syllepns is an inferior species of personification, by which 
we conceive the sense of words otherwise than the words import, 
and construe them according to the sense conceived. Thus, of the 
sun, we say, ** He shines;" of a ship, " She sails" ($ 7. Obs. 2). 

4. Enallage is the use of one part of speech for another, or of 
one modification of a word for another; as an adjective for an ad- 
verb, thus: "They fall successive, and succe^me rise," for suc- 
cessively ; the use of we and you in the plural, to denote an indi- 
vidual, etc. ($ 16. Obs. 3-4). 

5. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words and clauses in a 
sentence, to give variety, force, and \ivacity, to the composition; 
as, " Now come we to the last." " ji man he was to all the 
country dear." " He wanders earth around^ 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

551. A Figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the 
ordinary application of words in speech, to give anima- 
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tion, strength, and beauty, to the compositioii. These 
%ures are sometimes called tropes. 

552. Of these, the most important are the following, 
viz : 

Personification, Hyperbole, Climax, 

Simile, Irony, Exclamation, 

Metaphor, Metonymy, Interrogation, 

Allegory, Synecdoche, Paralepsis, 

Vision, Antithesis, Apostrophe. 

1. Personification^ or prosopopceia^ is that ^^le of speech by 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects ; as, ** Th% 
Ka saw it^ and fled, "^^ 

2. A simile expresses the resemblance that one object bears to 
another ; as, "He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water J*^ 

3. A metaphor is a simile without the sign [like^ or a«, etc.] 
of comparison; as, *^ JTe shall be a tree planted 6y,^^ etc. 

4. An allegory is a continuation of several metaphors, so con- 
nected in sense as to form a kind of parable or fable. Thus, the 
people of Israel are represented under the image of a vine: ^''Thou 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt y'*^ etc. Ps. Ixxx. 8-16. Of this 
ityle are JEsop's Fables, Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," etc. 

5. Futon, or imagery^ is a figure by which the speaker repre- 
sents past events, or the objects of his imagination, as actually 
present to his senses*, as, " Caesar leaves Gaul, crosses the Rubi* 
con, and enters Italy-," " The combat thickens : on, ye brave!" 

6. An hyperbole is a figure that represents things as greater or 
less, better or worse, than they really are. Thus, David says of 
Saul and Jonathan, ^* They were swifter than eagles^ they wert 
stronger than 2ton«." 

7. Irony is a figure by which we mean-^uite the contrary of 
what we say; as, when Elijah said to the worshippeirs of Baal, 
" Cry aloud^ for he is a god^^^ etc. 

8. A metonymy is a figure by which we put the cause for the 
effect, or the effect for the cause j as, when we say, " He reads 
MUton;^^ we mean Milton's works, ** Gray hairs should be re- 
spected;" that is, old age. 

'9, Synecdoche is the putting of a part for the whole, or the 
whola for a part, a definite number for an indefinite, ete. ; at. the 
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wai/es for the tea, the head for the person^ and ten tktmtani for 
any great number. This figure is nearly alUed to metonymy. 

10. jtntithesis^ or amtraet, is a figure by which different or 
contrary objects are contrasted, to make them show one another to 
advantage. Thus, Solomon contrasts the timidity of the wicked 
with the courage of the righteous, when he says, " The vncked 
flee when no man pursueth.^ but the righteoue are bold as a lion" 

11. Climax^ or amplification^ is the heightening of all the cir- 
cumstances of an object or action which we wish to place in & 
strong lig^t; as, ^^Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or na- 
kedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay," etc. See also Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

12. Exclamation is a figure that is used to express some strong 
emotion of the mind; as, ^^ Oh/ the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of GodP'* 

13. Interrogation is a figure by which we express the emotioD 
of our mind, and enliven our discourse, by proposing questions*, 
thus, *^ Hath the Lord said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken it ? and shaU he not make it good ? " 

14. Paralepsis, or omission, is a figure by which the speaker 
pretends to conceal what he is really declaring and strongly 
enforcing; as, ^^ Horatius was once a very promising young gen- 
tleman, but in process of time he became so addicted to gaming, 
not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery^ that he soon ex- 
hausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 

15. Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject, to address some 
other person or thing; as, ''^ Death is sweUlowed up in victory; 
O Death, where is thy sting ? " 

POETIC LICENSE. 
5«)3. Besides the deviations from the usual form and construc- 
tion of words, noted under the figures of Etymology and Syntax, 
there are still others, which can not be classed under proper 
heads, and which, from being used mostly in poetic composition, 
are commonly called poetic licenses. These are such as the fol- 
lowing — 

554. 1. In poetry, words, idioms, and phrases, are 
often used, which would be inadmissible in prose ; as, 

" A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year/^ 
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" By fountain clear, or spangled starlight shecn.^^ 
" Shall I receive by gift, what of my own, 

When and where lika me best, I can command?*' 
" Thy voice we hear, and thy hehesti obey." 
" The whiles, the vaulted shrine around. 

Seraphic wires were heard to sound. ** 
" On the first friendly bank he throtvs him down.^ 
" 1^11 seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay.'' 
'^ Not Hector's self should want an equal foe." 

2. More violent and peculiar ellipses are allowable 
in poetry than in prose ; as, 

^' Suffice, to-night, these orders to obey." 

'^ Time is our tedious song should here have ending." 

" For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise?" 

" Tm Fancy, in her fiery car. 
Transports me to the thickest war." 

" Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys.'* 
" Bliss is the same in subject as in king, 
In vfho obtain defence, or who defend." 

3. Adjectives in poetry are often elegantly oonstruct- 
ed with nouns which they do not strictly qualify; as, 

'^ The ploughman homeward plods his weary way." 

" The tenants of the warbling shade." 

*' And drowsy tinklings lull the distant /o2<ls." 

4. The rules of grammar are often violated by the 
poets. A noun and its pronoun are often used in refer- 
ence to the same verb ; as, 

^^ It ceased, the melancholy sound,^^ 

" My banks they are furnished with bees." 

5. An adverb is often admitted between the verb 
and to, the sign of the infinitive; as, 

" To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes.'* ^ 
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6. A common poetic license consists in employing 
or and nor instead of either and neither; as, 

" And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea." 
*' Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and 
adjectives used like abstract nouns ; as, 

" The lightnings flash a larger curve." 

" Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 

The rural day, and talked the flowing heart." 
" Meanwhile, whatever of beautiful or new, 

By chance, or search, was oflfered to his view, 

He scanned with curious eye." 

8. Greek, Latin, and other foreign idioms, are ^' 
lowable in poetry, though inadmissible in prose; as, 

^' He knew to sing, and buUd the lofty rhyme." 
*'*' CHve me to seize rich Nestor^s shield of gold." 
^^ There are, who, deaf to mad ambition^s call, 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of fame* 
** Yet to their general^s voice they all obeyed." 

— " Never since created man 

Met such embodied force." 



PART FOURTH. 



PROSODY. 

555. Prosody treats of Elocution and Versifi' 
cation. 

§ 93. ELOCUTION. 

556. Elocution is correct pronunciation, or the 
proper management of the voice in reading or 
speaking. 

557. In order to read and speak with grace and ef- 
fect, attention must be paid to the proper pitch of the 
Toice, the accent and quantity of the syllables, and to 
emphasis, pauses, and tones, 

558. — 1. In the pitch and management of the voice, it should 
be neither too high nor too low*, it should be distinct and clear; 
the utterance neither too quick nor too slow, and neither too va- 
ried nor too monotonous. 

559. — 2. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice 
on a certain sylltkble in a word, as the syllable vir^ in vir'Uu^ 
vir'tuous, 

560. — 3. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time which 
18 required to pronounce it. A long syllable, in quantity, is equal 
to two short ones. Thus, jnne, tube^ note^ require to be sounded 
as long again as pin^ tub, not. In English versification, an oc- 
cented syllable is long, an unaccented one is ihort. 

561 .—4, Emphasis means that greater stress of the voice which 
we lay on some particular word or words, in order to mark their 
superior importance in the sentence, and thereby the better to con- 
vey the idea intended by the writer or speaker. 

562. — 5. Pauses, or rests, are cessations of the voice, in order 
to enable the reader or speaker to take breath*, and to give the 
hearer a distinct perception of the meaning, not only of each s«iir 
tence, but of the whole discourse. 1 

15 
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563. — 6. Tons consist in the modulation of tlie voice, and the 

notes, or variations of sound, which we employ in speaking, to 

express the different sentiments, emotions, or feelings, intended. 

4i%A fall oonsidentioQ of these topics, in a work of this kind, wooki be as ink 
practicable as it would be out of place, smoe it would require a yolame for thit 
pQipoae. Tliey are Ailly treated of and exemplified in works on elocution ; anb- 
ject which ii, cr should be, taken np as a sqwrale branch of study. 

§ 94. VERSIFICATION. 
564 Versification is the art of arranging words 
into poetical lines, or verses. 

565. A Verse, or Poetical Line, consists of a certain 
number of accented and unaccented syllables, arranged 
according to fixed rules. 

566. A Couplet, or Distich, consists of two lines or 
yerses taken together, whether rhyming with each other 
or not. A Triplet consists of three lines rhyming to- 
gether. 

567. A Stanza is a combination of several verses or 
lines, varying in number according to the poet's fancy, 
and constituting a regular division of a poem or song. 
This is often incorrectly called a verse. 

568. Rhyme is the similarity of sound in the last 
syllables of two or more successive Knes or verses. 
Poetry, the verses of which have this similarity, is 
sometimes called Rhyme. 

569. Blank Verse is the name given to that species 
of poetry which is without rhyme. 

FEET. 

570. Feet are the smaller portions into which a line 
is divided ; each of which consists of two or more syl- 
lables, combined according to accent. 

571. In English versification, an accented syllable is accounted 
long ; an untucented syllable, short. In the following examples, 
a straight line (-) over a syllable shows that it is accented, and 
a curved line, or breve (^), that it is unaccented. 
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572. Monosyllables, which, when alone, are regarded as with- 
out accent, often receive it when placed in a poetical line, and 
are long or short, according as they are with or without the ac- 
cent; thus, 

'^ Td rouse him with thg spur &nd rein, 
With more thftn rfiptflre's ray." 

In the ancient languages, each syllable has a certain quantity, 
long or short, independent of accent, for which there are certain 
definite rules. In this, they differ widely from the English. 

573. Metre, or Measure, is the arrangement of a 
certain number of poetical feet in a yerse or line. 

1. When a line has the proper metre, or number of feet, it is 
called jicataUctic. 

2. When it is deficient, it is called Catalectic. 

4. When it has a redundant syllable, it is called Hypercatalectic^ 
or Hypermeter, 

574. A line consisting of one foot is called moname* 
ter ; of two, dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, *e- 
trameter ; of five, pentameter ; of six, hexameter ; of 
seven, heptameter, 

575. Scanning is dividing a verse into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

576. All feet in poetry are reducible to eight kinds; 
four of ttoo syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

I. FEET OF TWO SYLLABLES, 

1. An Iambus -^ — ; as. defBnd. 

2. A Trochee — ^; as, nOble. 

3. A Spondee ; as, vftin man. 

4. A Pyrrhic - -^ ; as, on il (hill). 

II. FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES. 

1. An Anapsest w ^ — ; as, intercede. 

2. A Dactyl — w >-. ; as, durable. 

3. An Amphibrach^ — w; as, abundant. 

4. A Tribach ^ ; as, (to)ler&bl«. 
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577. Of all these, the principal are the Iambus^ Tro- 
chee, Anapeuty and Dactyl. The other four feet are 
used chiefly in connection with these, in order to give 
variety to measure. 

578. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented', as, nobli^ mfitic. 

979. An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented*, as, addre, defend, 

580. A Spondee has both the wtfrds or syllables accented; as, 
vain man, 

581. A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented; as, 
6n & (hUl), 

582. A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two last 
unaccented; as, virtaoQs. 

583. An Amphibrach has the first and the last syllable unac- 
cented, and the middle one accented; as, contentment, 

584. An AnaptB9t has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented; as, int^rctde, 

585. A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented; as, nu \ m^- 
rShU. 

586. A Terse is usually named from the name of the 
foot which predominates in it ; thus, Iambic^ Trochaic, 
Sec. 

I. IAMBIC VERSE. 

587. An Iambic yerse consists of iambuses, and 
consequently 1^ the accent on the second, fourth, sixth, 
&c. syllable, it has diflerent metres, as follows : 

1. Iambic Monometer. The shortest form of Iambic 

verse consists of one iambus; as, 

How bright 
Thd light! 

It sometimes assumes an additional or hypermeter 
syllable ; as, 

Consent | ing, 
to Repent I ing. 

a sxhave no poem of this measure, but it is sometimes 
a cur^uced into stanzas. 
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2. Iambic Dimeter. The second form of our Iam- 
bic is also too short to be continued through any niun* 
ber of lines. It consists oftwo iambuses ; as, 

With Thee | w6 rise, 
With Thee | wfi reign, 
And em | pires gain 
Bdyond | thg skies. 

This form sometimes assmnes an hypermeter syllable ; 

as, 

Upon I & moun | t&in, 
Beside | & foun | t&in. 

3. Iambic Trimeter. The third form consists of 
three iambuses, and is continued only for a few lines; as, 

In pla I cds far | dr near, 
Or fa I mdus or | dbscure, 
WhSre whole | sdme is | thg air^ 
Or where | thd most impure. 

This form sometimes admits an additional short sylla- 
ble; as, 

Oiir hearts | nd long | 6r Ian | guish. 

^ 4. Iambic Tetrameter. The fourth form may extend 
through a considerable number of yerses ; it consists of 
four iambuses ; as, 

Hdw sleep | thd brave | whd sink | td rea^ 
By all thSir country's wishds blest! •* 

This also admits an hypermeter syllable ; as, 

FrOm house | wife cares | ft mi | nttte b5r | r6w. 

5. Iambic Pentameter. The fifth species, or Heroic 
measure, consists of five iambuses ; as. 

Yd gilt I t'ring towns, | with wealth | and splen | dottr crSwn'd; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flow'ry vale. 

This yerse without rhyme constitutes the coi 

blank yerse. Such is Milton's Paradise Lost. 

15* 
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This fonn frequently has an additional syllable ; as, 

Vital I spark 6f | heav'nly | Jlame^ 
Quit, oh I quit, this | mortal \ frame! 

4. Trochaic Tetrameter. The fourth form consists 
of four trochees ; as. 

Round iXs I roars th6 | tempest | loudSr. 

This form sometimes assumes an additional syllable; as, 

Where thfi | wood is | waving | gretn and | high, 

6. Trochaic Pentameter, The fifth species is not 
very common ; it is composed of five trochees ; as, 

All th&t J walk 6n | fo5t Cr | r.'de in | chariots, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. Trochaic Hexameter. The sixth and last form 
consists of six trochees ; as, 

On & I mduntain, | stretchM be | neath & | hoary | wiUow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 

Both the fifth and sixth species sometimes take an 
additional syllable, in which case the line is usually 
divided into two ; thus, 

5. Hail td | thee, blithe | spirit! | bird thoii | nevSr | w^rt. 

Divided thus. 

Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit! 
^^ Bird thou | never | wert. 
6. Night and ^IBrning | were at | meeting, | 6v6r | Water | loo. 

Divided thus. 

Night and | morning | were at | meeting, 
Over I Water | loo, 

III. ANAP.ESTIC VERSE. 

589. AnapcBstic verse consists chiefly of anapaests, 
and, when pure, has the accent on every third syllable. 

1. AnapcBstic Monometer, This measure consists of 
one foot ; as. 

In a sweet 
RSsSnance. 
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2. AnajKBstic Dimeter. The second form of Ana- 
psstic verse consists of ttoo anapeests ; as, 

But his cou I rSge, 'g&n fail, 
For no arts | could avail. 

Sometimes this form assumes an additional short 
syllable; as, 

Th6n his cou | rage, g&n fail | him 
For no arts could avail him. 

3. Anap(Bstic Trimeter, The third species, much 
used both in solemn and cheerful subjects, consists of 
three anapaests, and seldom takes an additional syllable. 

ye woods, | spread ydur branch | ds d.pace, 
To your deep | est recess | es I fly*, 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would yanish from every eye. 

4. Anapastic Tetrameter. The fourth consists of 
four anapaests ; as. 

May I go I vern my p-ii^ | sisns with ab | sOlCite sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This form sometimes contains an additional syllable; as, 

On thd warm | cheek Of youth, | smiles and ro | s6s are 
blend | ing. 

IV. DACTYLIC VERSE. 
590. Dactylic verse consists chiefly c^dactyls, and 
has the following varieties : 

1. Dactylic Manometer. This consists of one foot, as. 

Fearfully, 
TearfQlly. 

This measure takes an additional long syllable, as, 

OvSr & I miad^ 
Pricking his | stied, 

2. Dactylic Dimeter. This consists ofttDo dactyls; as. 

Free frOm sa ( tifity, 
Care and an | ziety, 
Charms in variety 
Fall to hif I share. 
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This fonn frequently has an additional syllable ; as, 

Yit&l I spark 6f | heavenly | /lame. 
Quit, oh I quit, this | mortal \ frame! 

4. Trochaic Tetrameter. The fourth form consists 
of four trochees ; as. 

Round iXs \ roars th6 | tempest | I5ud6r. 

This form sometimes assumes an additional syllable; as, 

Where the | wood is | waving | gretn and | high. 

5. Trochaic Pentameter. The fifth species is not 
very common ; it is composed of Jive trochees ; as. 

All th&t J walk On | fo5t Cr | r:de in | chariots, 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. Trochaic Hexameter. The sixth and last form 
consists of six trochees ; as. 

On & I mountain, | stretch'd b5 | neath ft | hoary | willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 

Both the ffth and sixth species sometimes take an 
additional syllable, in which case the line is usually 
divided into two ; thus, 

5. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit! | bird thott | nev6r | wirt. 

Divided thus, 

Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit! 
^^ Bird thou | never | wert. 
6. Night find^Brning | were fit | meeting, | 6v6r | Wdtgr | ho. 

Divided thus. 

Night and | morning | were at | meeting. 
Over I Water | loo. 

III. ANAPiESTIC VERSE. 

589. AnapcRstic verse consists chiefly of anapaests, 
and, when pure, has the accent on every third syllable. 

1. AnapcBstic Monometer. This measure consists of 
one foot; as. 

In ft sweet 
Resdnance. 
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2. AnaptBsHe Dimeter. The second form of Ana- 
ptestic Terse consists of ttoo anapeests ; as, 

But his c5u I rSge, *g&n fail, 
For no arti | could avail. 

Sometimes this form assmnes an additional short 
syllable; as, 

Then his c5u | rage, g&n fail | him 
For no arts could avail him. 

3. Anapastic Trimeter, The third species, much 
used both in solemn and cheerful subjects, consists of 
three anapaests, and seldom takes an additional syllable. 

yd woods, | spread ydur branch | ds d.pace, 
To your deep | est recess | es I fly; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would yanish from every eye. 

4. AnajHBstic Tetrameter. The fourth consists of 
four anapaests ; as. 

May I g5 I v6m my pa^ | sisns with ab | sOlCite sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This form sometimes contains an additional syllable; as. 

On thd warm | chegk Of youth, | smiles and rd | sSs are 
blend | ing. 

IV. DACTYLIC VERSE. 

590. Dactylic yerse consists chiefly c^dactyls, and 

has the following varieties : 

1. Dactylic Manometer. This consists of one foot, as. 

Fearfully, 
TearfQlly. 

This measure takes an additional long syllable, as, 

Ovdr & I miad^ 
Pricking his | stied, 

2. Dactylic Dimeter. This consists ofttDo dactyls; as, 

Free frdm sa | tifity. 
Care and an | ziety, 
Charms in variety 
Fall to hic I $har€. 
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The same with an additional long syllable ; as, 

Cover'd with | snSw wfts the | vale / 
Sad was the | shriek of the | gaU. 

3. Dactylic Trimeter. This form consists of three 
dactyls ; as, 

Wearing & | way in his | youthfUln€s8, 
Loveliness, | beauty and | truthfulness. 
ITiis also may have an additional long syllable ; as, 

Weary find | worn, she has | waited fni \ y«or», 
Keeping her | grief ever | green with her | tears. 
Dactylic Tetrameter, Pentameter, and Hexameter, 
are seldom used ; when used, they are constructed by 
making the line consist of four, five, or six dactylic feet. 
In Dactylic verse the last foot is not always a dactyl, 
a trochee being often used instead of it, and sometimes 
a single long syllable, making a hypermeter line in dac- 
tylic stanzas, as in the following : 

Faster come, | f&ster cOipe, 

F&ster and | f&ster; 
Chief vassal, \ page and g^oom, 

Tenant and | master. 
Peace td the | isle 5f the | ocean, 
Peace td jthy | breezes find | billows. 
Hail to the I Chief who in | triflmph fid | vances! 
HonOr'd ftnd | blessM be the | fiver-grSen | pinel 
Long may the | tree in his | banner that | glances, 

Flourish the | shelter and | grace Of our | line, 
691. The following is an example of dactyh and 
spondees alternately: 

Green m the | wildwOod, | proudly the I tall tree I lOoksOnthft 
I brown plain. 

The foUowing is an example of pure dactyUc hexa- 



iter: 




the I vauay, ^ith | speed like the | wind, all the I 

•teed, were a I galloping. * 
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MIXED VERSES. 

592. The preceding are the different kinds of the 
nincipal feet, in their simple forms. They are capable 
)f numerous variations, by the intermixture of those 
'eet with one another, and by the admission of the se- 
condary feet, as will be seen by the following examples. 

THE PYRRHIC MESJED WITH THE IAMBIC. 

And td I the dead | my will | Ing soul | shall go. 

THE SPONDEE WITH THE IAMBIC. 

Fdrbear | great man, | in arms | renownM, | forbear. 

THE TROCHEE WITH THE IAMBIC. 

Tyr&nt | &nd slave, | those names | df hate | ftnd fear. 

THE rOLLOWIirO CONSISTS 07 AN IAMBIC AND TWO ANAPJ18T8. 

My sor | rOws I then | might fissnage 

In the ways | 6f r6li | giOn and truth; 
Might learn | from the wis | dom of age. 

And be cheerM | by the sal | lies of youth. 

A pleasing movement is produced by intermingling 
'^mhuses and anajxBsts, as in the following lines : 

" Ye may trace | my steps | o'er the wa | kening earth, 
By the winds | which tell | 6f the vi | diet's birth, 
By the prim | rose stars | 6f the sha | dOwy grass. 
By the g^een | leaves o | pening | as I pass." 

V. OF BLANK VERSE. " 

593. Our blank verse maybe reckoned a noble, bold, 
^d unencumbered species of versification, and in se- 
veral cases it possesses many advantages over rhyme, 
t allows the lines to run into one another with perfect 
^edom ; hence it is adapted to subjects of dignity and 
^ix^, which demand diore free and manly numbers 
ban can be obtained in rhyme. Blank verse is written 
*i the heroic measure, consisting of ten syllables. The 
'Hncipal poets in this species of composition are Mil- 
^ Thomson, Armstrong, Akenside, Cowper, and 
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§ 95. COMPOSITION. 

594. Composition is the art of expressing our senti- 
ments in spoken or written language. It is of two 
kinds, Prose and Poetry, 

595. Prose compositions are those in which the thoughts are 
expressed in the natural order, in common and ordinary language. 

596. Poetic compositions are those in which the thoughts and 
sentiments are expressed in measured verse, in loftier and more 
inverted style, hy words and figures selected and arranged so as 
to please the ear, and captivate the £uicy. 

597. In hoth of these, speech or discourse is either direct or 
indirect, 

598. Direct discourse is that in which a writer or speaker de- 
livers his own sentiments. 

599. Indirect or oblique discourse is that in which a person re- 
lates, in his own language, what another speaker or writer said. 

600. In theySrsf, when the speaker refers to himself, he uses 
ihefiret perse lot we. When he refers to the person or per- 
sons addresse .. he uses the second person thou^ you^ etc. 

601. In the necond or indirect discourse, whether the speaker 
is reported as referring to himself, or to those whom he addresses, 
the tiiird person is used in either case*, as, Ae, she^ they^ etc. An 
example will best illustrate the distinction-, thus: 

DIBBCT DISCOURSE. 

602. Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill and said: *' Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too supersti- 
tious*, for as I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription: ' To the Unknown God.' Whom, 
therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you." 

INDIBECT DISCOURSE. 

603. The same, reported in indirect or oblique discourse, would 
run thus: 

Then Paul, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens he 
perceived that in all things they were too superstitious*, for as 
he passed by and beheld their devotions, he found an altar with 
this inscription*. ** To the Unknown God." Whom, therefore, 
Mey ignorantly worshipped, him declared he unto them. 

604. When the reporter, the speaker reported, and the person 
or persons addressed, are different in gender or number, there is 
no danger of ambiguity. But when in these respects they are 
the same, ambiguity is unavoidable, from the same pronour 
being used in the progress of discourse^ to designate different 
persons. Hence, to prevent mistakes, it is often necessary to 
insert the name or designation of the person meant by the pso- 
noun. An example will best illustrate this also 
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" Then the son went to his father and said to him, [dirtct] * I 
hare sinned against Heaven and in thy sight/ " 

'^ Then the son went to his father and said to him, [indirect] 
that he [the son] had sinned against Heaven and in his [his fa- 
ther's] sight." 

It will at once he perceived, that, without the worcts enclosed 
in hrackets, for explanation, it would he impossible to tell whe- 
ther by the word Ae, the father or the son was intended; so also 
with respect to the word his. Hence, when by the indirect dis- 
course, ambiguity is unavoidable, it is generally better to have 
recourse to the direct form, and quote tLc writer^s or speaker^s 
own words, as in (602). 

605. The principal kinds of prose compositions are, 
narrative, letters, memoirs, history, biography, essays, 
philosophy, sermons, novels, speeches, and orations. 

606. The principal kinds of poetical compositions 
are, the epigram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poe- 
try, didactic poetry, satires, descriptive poetry, elegy, 
lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, and epic poetry [§ 91]. 

THE USE OF GRAMMAR IN COMPOSITION. 

607. To speak and write with propriety, in every species of 
composition, is an attainment of no small importance; and to 
lead to this attainment is the business of grammar. The grammar 
of a language is just a compilation of rules and directions, agreea- 
bly to which that language is spoken or written. These rules, 
however, are not the invention of the grammarian, nor dependent 
on his authority for their validity. As it is the business of the 
philosopher, not to make a law of Nature, nor to dictate how her 
operations should be performed, but, by close observation, to as- 
certain what those laws are, and to state them for the information 
of others ; so the business of the grammarian is, not to make the 
laws of language, for language is before grammar, but to observe 
and note those principles, and forms, and modes of speech, by 
which men are accustomed to express their sentiments, and to 
arrange the results of his observation into a system of rules for 
the guidance and assistance of others. It is obvious, then, that 
the ultimate principle or test to which the rules laid down by the 
grammarian must conform, is the best usage. 

608. Hence, when the inquiry is whether a particular word or 
form of speech is right, is good English, the only question to be 
decided is, '' Is it according to the best usage ?" On this subject, 
however, it has been made a question, "What is the best usage?" 
The following sentiments, abridged from Dr. Crombie's work on 
English Etymology and Syntax, seem to be Just and compre- 
hensive of this whole subject. 1^ 

16 
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THE LAW OF LANGUAGE. 

609. First. The usage "which gives law to language, in order 
to establish its authority, or to entitle its suffrage to our assent, 
mutt be rtpntable / by which is meant, not the usage of the court, 
nor great men, nor merely scientific men, but of those whose 
works are esteemed by the public, and who may therefore be de- 
nominated reputable authors. 

610. Secondly. This usage must be national. It must not be 
confined to this or that province or district. "Those," to nse 
Campbeirs apposite similitude, " who deviate from the beaten 
road may be incomparably more numerous than those who travel 
in it; yet, into whatever number of by-paths the former maybe 
divided, there may not be found in any one of these tracks so many 
as travel in the king^s highway.'* 

611. Thirdly. This usagtf must be present. It is difficult to fix 
with any precision what usage may in all cases be deemed pn- 
sent. It is perhaps in this respect different with different com- . 
positions. In general, words and forms of speech, which have 
been long disused, should not be employed. And so, on the con- 
trary, the usage of the present day is hot implicitly to be adop- 
ted. Mankind are fond of novelty, and there is a fashion in lan- 
guage as there is in dress. Whim, vanity, and affectation, de- 
light in creating new words, and using new forms of phraseology. 
Now, to adopt every new-fangled upstart at its birth, would ar- 
gue, not taste, nor judgment, but childish fondness for singularity 
and novelty. But should any of these maintain its ground, and 
receive the sanction of reputable usage, it must in that case be » 
received, 

612. The usage, then, which gives law to language, and which 
is generally denominated good usage^ must be reputable, natiofwl, 
and present. It happens, however, that " good usage" is not 
always uniform in her decisions, and that in unquestionable au- 
thorities are found far dii^rent modes of expression. In such 
cases, the following canons, proposed by Dr. Campbell, will 
be of service in enabling to decide to which phraseology the pre- 
ference ought to be given. They are given nearly in the words 
of the author: 

613. Canon 1. When the use is divided as to any 
particular words or phrases, and when one of the ex- 
pressions is susceptible of a different meaning, Vhile 
the other admits of only one signification, the expression 
which is strictly univocal should be preferred. 
^"^14. Canon 2. In doubtful cases, analogy should 
be r^arded. 

615. Canon 3. When expressions are in other re- 
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spects equal, that should be preferred which is moit 
agreeable to the ear. 

616. Canon 4. When none of the preceding rules 
takes place, regard should be had to simplicity, 

617. But though no expression or mode of speech can he jus- 
tified which is not sanctioned hy usage, yet the converse does not 
follow, that every phraseology sanctioned hy usage should he re- 
tained. In many such cases j custom may properly he checked 
hy criticism, whose province it is. not only to remonstrate against 
the introduction of any word or pnraseology which may he either 
unnecessary or contrary to analogy, hut also to exclude whatever 
is reprehensible, though in general use. It is by this, her prero- 
gative, that languages are gradually refined and improved. In 
exercising this authority, she can not pretend to degrade, in- 
stantly, any phraseology which she may deem objectionable*, but 
she may, by repeated remonstrances, gradually efiect its dis- 
mission. Her decisions in such cases may be properly regulated 
by the following rules, laid down by the same author: 

618. Rule 1. All words and phrases, particularly 
harsh and not absolutely necessary, should be dismissed. 

619. Rule 2. When the etymology plainly points 
to a different signification from what the word bears, 
{xropriety and simplicity require its dismission. 

620. Rule 3. When words become obsolete, or are 
never used but in |)articular phrases, they should be 
repudiated, as they give the style an air of vulgarity 
and cant, when this general disuse renders them obscure, 

621. Rule 4. All words and phrases which, analy- 
zed grammatically, include a solecism, should be dis- 
missed. 

622. Rule 5. All expressions which, according to 
the established rules of language, either have no mean- 
ing, or involve a contradiction, or, according to the fair 
construction of the words, convey a meaning different 
from the intention of the speaker, should be dismissed. 

623. In order to write any language with grammatical purity, 
three things are required*. 

1. That the words be aU of that language. The violation of 
this rule is called a barbaritm. 
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2, That they he constraed and arranged according to the rules 
of syntax in that language. A vidlation of this rule is called a 
solecUm. 

3. That they he employed in that sense which usage has an- 
nexed to them. A violation of this rule is called impropriety. 

624. A barbarism is an offence against lexicography. The 
solecism is an offence against the rules of syntax •, and the impro- 
j^ritty is an offence against lexicography, hy mistaking the mean- 
ing of words and phrases. 

$ 96. HINTS FOR CORRECT AND ELEGANT WRITING. 

625. Correct and elegant writing depends partly upon 
the choice of words, and partly upon the form and 
structure of sentences. 

I. In so far as respects single words, the chief things 
to be observed, are Purity, Propriety, and Precision. 

PUEITY. 

626. Purity consists in the rejection of such words and phrases 
as are not strictly English, nor in accordance with the practice 
of good writers and speakers. 

1. Avoid foreign words and modes of expression; as, Fraichtur, 
politesse ; he repents him of his folly. 

2. Avoid obsolete and unauthorized words ; as, jilbeit, afore- 
time^ inspectator^ judgmatical, 

EXEBCISES. 

The person is without encumberment. In the country, we 
associate with none but the bettermost sort of people. Snails 
exclude their horns, aud therewith explorate their way. Me- 
thinks till now I never heard a sound more dreary. We walked 
adown the river side. Perad venture he may call to-morrow. He 
is a very impopular speaker. I like his great candidness of 
temper. 

PEOPRIETY. 

627. Propriety consists in the use of such words as are best 
adapted to express our meaning. 

1. Avoid low and provincial expressions*, as, to get into a scrape, 

2. In writing prose, reject words that are merely poetical; as, 
this mom ; the celestial orbs, 

3. Avoid technical terms, unless you write to those who per- 
fectly understand them. 

4. Do not use the same word too frequently, or in different 
senses; as, the king communicated his intention to the minister, 
who disclosed it to the secretary, who made it known to the pub- 
lic ; His own reason might have suggested better reasons, 

5. Supply words that are wanting^ and necessary to complete 
the sense; thns, instead of *' this action increased hli former ser- 
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vices," sa^, this action increased the merit of his former services. 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions; as, hin memory 
shall be lost on the earth. 

7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions; as, I have 
an opaque idea of what you mean. 

EXERCISES. 

The composure of this psalm is attributed to David. They will 
meet at eve. Regard should be paid to the pupils^ intended ftvo- 
cations. The observation of the Sabbath is incumbent upon erery 
Christian. The negligence of this leaves us exposed to uncom- 
mon levity. He put an end to his own existence. I propose to 
give a general view of the subject. I wonder if he will come. 
He feels none of the sorrows that usually arrive at man. War 
should be so managed as to remember that its only end is peace. 
When Johnson was ill, he composed a prayer to deprecate God^s 
mercy. There are both more and more important truths. He 
lives in a lone cottage. The Latin tongue in its purity was ne- 
ver in Britain. Imprudent associations disqualify us for the in- 
struction or reproof of others. 

PRECISION. 

628. Precision rejects the superfluous words. 

1. Avoid tautology; as, '''' his faithfulness znd fidelity were un- 
equalled.'" 

2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous ; 
thus, instead of, ^' though his actions and intentions were good, he . 
lost nis character;''^ say ^^ he lost his reputation,^^ 

EXERCISES. 

I took some wine and some water, and mixed them both to- 
gether. He wandered throughout the whole city. They abhorred 
and detested being in debt. This man, on all occasions, treated 
those around him with great haughtiness and disdain. His wealth 
and riches being collected and accumulated in meanness, were 
squandered in riot and extravagance. Such conduct showed a 
marked and obvious intention to deceive and abuse us. He had 
proceeded but a short way on his journey, when he returned home 
again. 

II. With respect to sentences, Clearness, Unity, 
Strength, and a proper application of the Figures of 
Speech, axe necessary. 

CLEARNESS. 

629. Clearness demands a proper arrangement of words. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatory phrases, must 
be placed as near as possible to the words which they affect, and 
in such a situation as the sense requires. j 

2. In prose, a poetic collocation must be avoided. m 
3 Pronouns must be so used as clearly to indicate the woi4J 

lor which they stanii. ^a* 
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By the uticks galirigting between ns, oo the dmj of marmge, 
jOQ ngned to pej down tlw sum of eight thousand pounds. Not 
to exasperate him, I only spcrice a reiy few woids. It has not a 
word, says Pope, bat what the author religioasly thinks in it. It 
is tme what be says, but it is not applicable to the point. Had 
he died before, woold not then this art hare been wholly unknown* 
Most nations, not eren excepting the Jews, were prone to idolatry. 
He will soon weary the coniqpany, who is himself wearied. 

UKITT. 

630. Unity retains one predominant object through a sentence, 
or a series of clauses. 

1. Separate into distinct sentences, such clauses as have no im- 
mediate connection. 

2. The principal words must, throughout a sentence, be the 
most prominent ; and the leading nominative should, if possible, 
be the subject of every clause. 

3. Avoid the introduction of parentheses, except when a lively 
remark may be thrown in, without too long suspending the sense 
of what goes before. 

EXXSCI8E8. 

Desires or pleasure usher in temptation, and the growth of dis- 
orderly passions is forwarded. The notions of Lord Sunderland 
were always good, but he was a man of great expense. A short 
time after this injury,^ he came to himself; and the next day they 
put him on board a ship^hich conveyed him first to Corinth, and 
thence to the island of jEgina. He who performs every employ- 
ment in its due place and season, suffers no part of time to escape 
without profit •, and thus his days become multiplied, and much 
of life is enjoyed in little space. Never delay till to-morrow, (for 
to-morrow h not yours ; and though you should live to enjoy it, 
you must not overload it with a burden not its own,) what reason 
and conscience tell you ought to be performed to-day. 

STSEMGTH. 

631. Strength gives to every word and every member its dae 
importance. 

1. Avoid tautology, amd reject all superfluous words and mem- 
bers. In the following sentence, the word printed in italics should 
be omitted; ^*' being conscious of his own integrity, he disdained 
submission.'^ 

2. Place the most important words in the situation in which 
they will make the strongest impression. 

3. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger*, and* when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the 
concluding one. 

4. When two things are compared or contrasted with each other, 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed, some 
resemblance in the language and construction should be preserved. 
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5. A sentence should not be concluded with a preposition, or 
any inconsiderable word or phrase, unless it be emphatic. 

EXEBCI8ES. 

It is six months ago, since I paid a visit to my relations. Sus- 
pend your censure so long, till your judgment be wisely formed. 
The reason why he spoke as he did, he never explained. If I 
mistake not, I think he has made great improvement since I last 
saw him. Those two gentleman appear both to be foreigners. 1 
fear this is the last time that we shall ever meet. How many are 
there, by whom these tidings of good news were never heard. 
This measure may afford some profit, and furnish some amuse- 
ment. Thought and language act and re'-act mutually upon each 
other. Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of human 
felicity, and degrade human honor. Generosity is a splendid vir- 
tue, which many persons are very fond of ? As no one is without 
his failings, so few want good qualities. 

632. FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. Figurative language must be used sparingly, and never, ex- 
cept when it serves to illustrate or enforce what is said. 

2. Figures of speech, when used, should be such as appear na- 
tural, not remote or foreign from the subject, and not pursued too 
far. 

3. Literal and figurative language ought never to be blended 
together. 

4. When figurative language is used, the same figure should be 
preserved throughout, and different figures never jumbled together. 

EXERCISES. 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain some alloy. 
I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my specula- 
tions. Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through the 
thickest gloom. Let us keep our mouths with a bridle, and steer 
our vessel so as to avoid the rocks and shoals which meet us at 
every step. We are all embarked on a troubled sea, and every 
step of our journey brings us into new perils. Let us keep alive 
the flame of devotion in the soul, and not suffer our minds to sink 
into utter indifference about spiritual matters. 

TRANSPOSITION AND VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

633. As a preparatory step to the important business of com- 
position, the pupil, after he has acquired a knowledge of gram- 
mar, may be exercised with great advantage upon the transpo- 
sition of words and members in sentences, so as to try in how 
many difierent ways the same thought or sentiment may be ex- 
pressed. This will give him a considerable command of lan- 
guage, and prove, at the same time, a source of considerable 
mentid cultivation. It is often necessary to give an entirely new 
turn to an expression, before a sentence can be rendered elegant 
or even perspicuous. 
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There are chiefly four ways in which the mode of expressing a 
thought may be varied. 

1. By changing an active into a passive, or apassive into an 
active verb*, as, The sun dissolves the snow*, The snow is rfu- 
•o/vecf bythe sun. 

2. By inversions or transpositions, which consist in changing 
the order in which the words stand in the sentence; as, Compe- 
tence may be acquired by industry ; By industry, competence may 
be acquired. ^ 

3. By changing an affirmative into a negative, or a negative 
into an affirmative, of an entirely contrary character; as, ^rtue 
promotes happiness; Virtue does not promote misery. 

4. By either a partial or an entire change of the words em- 
ployed to express any sentiment ; as. Diligence and application 
are the best means of improvement; Nothing promotes improve- 
ment like diligence and application. 

EXERCISES ON TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the in- 
crease of luxury. I am willing to remit all that is past, provided 
it can be done with safety. A good man has respect to the feel- 
ings of others in all that he says or does. Bravely to contend for 
a good cause is noble; silently to suffer for it, is heroic. Provided 
he is himself in comfortable circumstances, the selfish man has 
no concern about the circumstances of others. The man who can 
make light of the sufferings of others, is himself entitled to oo 
compassion. Sloth is one of man^s deadliest enemies. He who 
made light spring from primeval darkness, will, at last, make 
order rise from the seeming confusion of the world. 

EXAMPLE OF TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in proportion to the in- 
crease of luxury. In proportion to the. increase of luxury, the 
Roman state evidently declined. The Roman state, in propor- 
tion to the increase of luxury, evidently declined. 

EXERCISES ON VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister^s. It is 
better to be moved by false glory, than not to be moved at all. I 
shall attend the meeting, if I can do it with convenience. He 
who improves in modesty, as he improves in knowledge, has an 
undoubted claim to greatness of mind. The spirit of true religion 
breathes gentleness and affability. There is no such obstacle to 
the attainment of excellence, as the power of producing, with 
facility, what is tolerably good. Industry is not only the in- 
stru -nent of improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. A wolf, 
let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

EXAMPLE OF VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. His sis- 
ter's conduct was more praiseworthy than his. His sister's nKKle 
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of acting was entitled to more praise than his. His conduct vna 
less entitled to praise, than that of his sister, etc. 

Another exercise, not destitute of utility as a* foundation for 
composition, consists in giving the pupil, especially if very young, 
a list of words, with directions to form from them such sentences 
as shall contain these words. 

EXERCISES. 

Construct a number of such sentences as shall each contain one 
or more of the following words : Contentment, behavior, conside- 
ration, elevation, distance, application, respect, duty, intercourse, 
evidence, social, bereavement, nonsensical, absurdity, elucidate, 
consternation, temperance, luxury, disarm, expatiate, etc. 

LETTERS. 

634. One of the simplest and yet most useful species of compo- 
sition, is letter-writing. This species of composition may be 
practised either by way of real correspondence between those pur* 
suing the same studies, or it may consist of letters written to 
imaginary correspondents. The following are a few topics adap- 
ted to compositions of this latter kind: 

Letter l«f. Write to a friend at a distance. State to him the 
object of your writing. Tell him what studies you are pursuing, 
and how you like them. Mention how yourself and friends are. 
Give an account of some of the changes which have lately been 
made, or are now making in your neighborhood *, and conclude by 
expressing a desire either to see him, or hear from him soon. 

Letter 2d. Write to a companion an account of a long walk 
which you lately had. Tell him whether you were alone or in 
company. Mention what particular things struck you by the 
way; and enumerate all the incidents that occurred of any mo- 
ment. 

Letter 2d. Write to a friend who is supposed to have sent you 
a present of books, and thank him for such kindness. Tell him 
the use you intend to make of them; and inform him to what 
particular books you are most partial. Conclude by giving some 
account of those you have lately been reading, and how you like 
them. 

Letter 4ih, Write to a friend supposed to be going abroad. 
Describe to him how you would feel if called to leave your friends 
and your native country. Express your regret at losing him, 
but state your hope that you will not forget each other when seas 
roll between you. Request him to write to you frequently, and 
advise him to be careful about his health, and of the society he 
keeps. 

Letter 5th, Write to a friend at a distance; and give him an ac- 
count of a sail which you lately had in a steam-boat. MentiiMi 
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what plaeM ywi visited; and state the objects thai most delighted 
yoa. Tell him how long you were away, what sort of weather 
joa had, and what were your feelings upon returning home. 

Letter 6tk, Write to a friend an account of the church you were 
at last Sahbath. Tell who preached; mention the psalms or 
hymns that were sung; and the portions of Scripture that were 
read. State the texts from which the minister preached; and 
give your opinion of the difierent sermons. 

These have been given as mere specimens of the subjects upon 
which the student, who has acquired a knowledge of grammar 
may be required to write. The prudent and skilful teacher will 
be enabled to multiply and vary them at pleasure, and to any extent. 

BEPRODUCTION. 

635. Another method of exercising the minds of pupils in com- 
position, consists in reading some simple story or narrative, till 
such time as they are acquainted with the facts, and then direct- 
ing them to express these in their own words. A still further, 
aiul perhaps even a simpler method, is, to take advantage of a 
young person^s having given some account of what he has either 
seen, heard, or read, and desire him to commit to writing what 
he has stated orally. 

THEMES. 

636. The next step in composition is the writing of regular 
themes. The subject, however, should always be such as is not 
above the capacity of the person who is desired to compose ; for. if 
it is, the whole benefit resulting from the exercise will be nulli- 
fied. 

A theme is a regular set subject upon which a person is requir- 
ed to write ; or the dissertation that has been written upon such 
a subject. Some of the simplest subjects for themes are those 
drawn from natural history, or natural philosophy. At all events 
they should not, in the first instance, be drawn from subjects of 
an abstruse and abstract character. 

637. The following may serve as specimens in this department: 

Theme Ut, The horse. 1. Describe what sort of animal the 
horse is. 2. Tell some of the different kinds. 3. Mention the 
various ways in which this noble animal is serviceable to man. 
4. State what would be the consequence of wanting him. 5. 
Mention the treatment to which he is entitled, and the cruelty of 
ill-using such a creature. 

Write themes on the cow, the dog, the sheep, and upon poultry ; 
and follow the same plan as that which you followed in writing 
upon the horse. 

Hume 2d. The sun. 1. Begin by stating what the sun is. 2. 
Tell all you know of its size, figure, and distance from our earth. 
3. Mention the efibct it has upon the earth, and the benefits we 
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derive from it. 4. State what would be the consequence if the 
sun were extinguished ; and what our feelings ought to be toward 
the Supreme Being, for such an object. 

Write themes upon the moon, the stars, fire, air, and water; 
and in all, follow the same plan. 

Theme 3d. Day and night. 1. Tell what you mean by day 
and night. 2. State whether they are always alike long*, and 
what is the advantage arising from their length being different 
at different seasons. 3. Mention the different purposes for which 
they are adapted. 4. Say of what the continued succession of 
day and night is fitted to remind us, and how this should lead us 
to act. 

Write themes upon the different seasons, and upon mountains, 
rivers, and the tides of the sea; and follow a similar plan in all. 

Theme 4ih. On Composition. 1. Explain what you mean by 
this term. 2. Point out the necessity of studying this art, by 
showing how much it contributes to add to the value of one^s 
knowledge. 3. Mention what is necessary to fit one for compos- 
ing well. 4. State the means by which skill in this art is to be 
obtained. 

ThemB 5th, On Company. 1. Explain what you mean by 
company. 2. Show how natural it is for man to seek society. 
3. State the danger of keeping either too much company, or of 
keeping bad company. 4. Point out the advantages of good com- 
pany. 

Write themes upon Conversation, Study, Improvement of Time. 
Choice of Books, Memory, the different Organs of Sense, etc. *, and 
in all follow the same method as you did in writing on Company. 

Theme 6th, Narratives, Describe the place or scene of the 
actions related — the persons concerned in — the time — posture of 
affairs — state of mind, motives, ends. etc. of the actors*, — ^results. 

Write themes upon The discovery of America. The French 
War. The Revolutionary War. The Battle of Bunker Hill. 
The French Revolution. 

Theme 1th. Dissertations on remarkable events in sacred or 
profane history — The place — ^the origin — the circumstances — ^re- 
sults — moral influence, etc. 

Following this or a similar arrangement of parts, write a com- 
position on The Creation— Death of Abel— The Deluge— The 
World after the Flood — The Tower of Babel— The Israelites in 
Egypt — Their deliverance from it — The giving of the law from 
Sinai — The Advent of the Messiah, his death, resurrection — 
Destruction of Jerusalem, etc. — The Siege of Troy — Rise and 
Fall of the Roman Empire— The Crusades— The Burning of Mos- - 
cow— The Battle of Waterloo— The Death of Bonaparte, etc. J 

Theme Sth, Give an account of some of the most distinguishfld fl 
characters in different ages of the World^Warriors, Statesmen, T 
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Artists, Philosophers, Poets, Orators, Divines, Philanthropists-, 
— mentioning what is known respecting their country, parentage, 
education, character, principles, exploits, influence on society for 
good or evil, death. 

638. The following list 
Exercises in Composition. 



of themes is selected from Parker's 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
3^. 
93. 
24. 



On Attention, 
** Advenity, 
*' Ardur of mind, 

Art, 

Attachment, 

Auger, 

Air, 

Benevolence, 
" Beauty. 
" Bi(»gn^>hy, 
**■ BtMi Scholar, 
" Charily, 
*' Clemency, 
" ComfMLSsion, 
*' Cniiscieiice, 
** Constancy, 
" Carelessness, 
" Curior*ity, 
" Cheerfulness, 
" Contentment, 
" Diligence, 
" Duplicity. 

Early rising, 

Envy, 



26. On 



iC 



25. " Friendship* 



27. 


t; 


28. 


(( 


29. 


ii 


30. 


(C 


31. 


<» 


32. 


(( 


33. 


a 


34. 


C( 


as. 


(t 


36. 


(( 


37. 


(( 


38. 


(( 


39. 


(c 


40. 


(t 


41. 


It 


42. 


it 


43. 


(( 


44. 


»( 


45. 


(( 


46. 


(( 


47. 


(( 


48. 


(( 


49 


t( 


50. 


t( 



Fortmie, 

Fear, 

Forgiveness, 

Government, 

Grammar, 

GreamesR, true. 

Genius, 

Habit, 

Honour, 

Happiness, 

Humility, 

Hypocrisy, 

History, 

Hope, 

Indolence, 

Industry, 

Ingratitude, 

Justice, 

Learning, 

Love of Fame, 

Music, 

Moon, 

Novelty, 

Night, 

Order, 



51. On 



52 


k{ 


53. 


(( 


54. 


« 


55. 


(. 


56. 


(C 


67. 


(( 


58. 


(k 


59. 


(: 


60. 


(( 


61. 


f; 


62. 


(f 


63. 


it 


64. 


(( 


65. 


(( 


66. 


c( 


67. 


(( 


08. 


It 


69. 


t( 


70. 


u 


71. 


t( 


72. 


(. 


73. 


u 


74. 


t( 


75. 


<i 



Ocean, 

Pride, 

Party Spirit, 

Poveny, 

Principle, 

Perseverance, 

Patriotism, 

Politeue.«s, 

Providence, 

Pmtctoality, 

Poetry, 

Piety^ 

Relifi<ni| 

Reading, 

Sincerity, 

Summer, 

Sprbig, 

Smi, 

System, 

Truth, 

Time, 

Talent, 

Vanity, 

Virtue, 

Wealth. 



76. Knowledge is Power, 

77. Progress of Error, 

78. Progress of Truth, 

79. Goveniraeni of the Tongue, 

80 Groveniment of the Temper, 

81 Government of the Affections, 

82. Local Attachments, 

83. The Power of Association, 
84 The Immortality of the Soul, 

85. The Use.* of Knowledge, 

86. Power of Conj*cience, 
f 7. The Power of Habit, 

88. L fe is Short. 

89. Miseries of Idleness, 

90. Never too old to learn, 



91 . Public Opinion, 

92. Diligence ensures snccess, 

93. Idleness destroys Character, 

94. Contrivance proves design, 

95. Avoid Extremes, 

96. Visit to an Almshouse. 

97. Pleasures of Memory, 

98. Example better than Precept, 

99. Misery is wed to Guilt, 

100. Value of Time, 

101. Virtue the way to HappinesSi 

102. No one lives for EUmself, 

103. Thou God seest me, 

104. Trust not Appearances, 

105. Whatever is, is RighU 



106. " An honest man's the noblest work of God." 

107. Every man tlie architect of his own fortune. 

108. Man. *' Mysterious link hi being's endless chain.'' 

109. '' A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. How ble«sings brighten, as they take their flight. 

111. Advantages derived from the invention of tlie mariner's compass— <^ die 

telescope— tl>e steam engine — the art of printing—of gunpowder. 

112. Histoiy of a needle — a cent— a Bible — a beaver hat. 

113. DescriptiiMi of a voyage to England — Coast of Africa— C<»istamiix>ple— 

South America— East Indies— China. 
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I. GRAMMAR. 

The object of Grammar, in a general sense, is to investigate 
the principles of language, and from a careful analysis of these, 
to lay down a system of rules and principles, by observing which, 
we may be enabled to express our thoughts in a particular lan- 
guage in a correct and proper manner. Such a collection of rules 
and principles applicable to the English language, with directions 
for their use in the most simple, brief, and convenient manner, 
hAS been attempted in the preceding pages. 

When we speak of Grammar as a system of rules, it is not to 
be understood that the rules are first established, and the language 
afterwards modelled in conformity to these. The very reverse is 
the fact: language is antecedent to grammar. ^' No grammarian 
can of his own authority alter the phraseology of any expression, 
or assign to a word a signification dififerent from that which has 
been allotted to it by established usage. He must take the lan- 
guage as it ts, not as he would wish it to be. He may, indeed, 
recommend this or that mode of expression, as more agreeable to 
analQgy, but it must remain with the public whether or not bis 
advice be adopted. From the decision of general, reputable, and 
established usage, there lies no appeal. His business is to observe 
the agreement or disagreement of words, the similarity or dis- 
similarity between difiei^nt forms of expression ; to reduce those 
that are similar, under the same class, and, by a careful induction 
of particulars, establish general propositions. Nor is it abso- 
lutely necessary that he should know by what means this or that 
phraseology came into use, or why this or that word forms an 
exception to a general rule*, it is sufi&cient for his purpose if he 
does know that it is an exception, and, knowing it, points it out 
to others. 

^^ By arranging the various rules and principles of a language 
into a systematic form, permanency is given to what would other- 
wise be subject to fluctuation, or involved in obscurity*, the rela- 
tive connection and importance of the rules become clearly ascer- 
tained, and the whole is rendered more easy of being acquired 
and retained, and applied with facility and correctness. 

" Prior to the publication of Lowth's excellent little grammar, 
the grammatical study of our own language formed no part of the 
ordinary method of instruction, and consequently the writings of 
the best authors were frequently inaccurate. Subsequent to that 
period, however, attention has been paid to this important subject s 
and the change that has taken place both in our written and oral 
language, has evidenced the decided advantages resulting ft 
sudi a plan. 

17 
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^^ The Grammar which has attained the greatest celebrity for 
general use, is that by Mr. Murray. In this work, he has embo- 
died the principles and rules which were deduced by the most ce- 
lebrated grammarians that preceded him*, and by arranging the . 
whole in a better order, has rendered it decidedly superior to 
every work of the kind which existed before its appearance."— 
HiUy^s Preface. 

Since thai time, many works have been published of various 
degrees of merit, most of which have had for their object, not so 
much to investigate tnore thoroughly the principles of language, 
as to simplify and elucidate principles already investigated. The 
Etymology and Syntax of Dr. Crombie, lately published, though 
not intended for the use of schools, is a most valuable addition to 
the stock of original works on this subject. '^The industry of 
research, and acuteness of discrimination, which he has evin<^ 
in the collection and comparison of different forms of speech, 
have thrown great light upon many difficulties-, and his conclu- 
sions must, in general, serve as landmarks to the future traveller." 
Ampng recent valuable contributions to our stock of literature on 
tEs subject, may be noticed the work of Mr. Harrison, on "The 
rise, progress, and present structure of the English language," 
published in England in 1848, and republished here in ISdO*, and 
the large work of William C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric 
in Amherst College, entitled " The English language in its Ele- 
ments and Forms." Some works of an eccentric character have 
also at times appeared, whose authors, smitten with a passion for 
novelty or singularity, have manifested much more capacity for 
pulling down, than for building up — Jpr finding fault with that" 
which is good already, than for producing something better in its 
place. Still the labors of even these are not without their use. 
Like the violence of the tempest which shakes the sturdy oak, 
and causes it to strike its roots deeper and firmer in the parent 
soil, they only more firmly establish that which can not be 
overthrown. 

The principles of language, which grammar as a science inves- 
tigates, are general and permanent. They belong to all languages, 
and remain the same, however they may be classed, or in 
whatever terms they may be expressed. Hence it is that the 
grammcurs of all languages are substantially the same, and dififer 
only in minor details, as idiom and usage require. This is as it 
should be. No good reason can be given for making a grammar 
of th6 English language, for example, toto ccslo^ different from the 
grammars of other languages, ancient or modern. Aiid yet it has 
been, and still is, the practice of some to declaim against the ex- 
isting systems of English Grammar, because, as they say, they 
are confonned to the grammars of the dead languages, or to those 
of foreign nations. Though such efforts may prevail for a season, 
and with a few, more mature reflection usually dissipates the de- 
lusion. It is well known that novices in every science are con- 
stantly making discoveries ; and these appear to them for a time 
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no important and wonderful that they sometimes think they can- 
not fail to astonish the world, revolutionize the science, and im- 
mortalize themselves. It happens, too, that such discoveries are 
usually in proportion to the want of discrimination and intelli- 
gence of those who make them. A more extended acquaintance 
with facts and principles will often prove, even to themselves, 
that their great discoveries are only the crude and exploded fan- 
cies of other men, and other days, long since abandoned as unte- 
nable and worthless. Discoveries of such a character are some- 
times made in grammar also ^ and such, too, is often their origin 
and their end. 

The system of English grammar, as we now have it in the best 
works, or in what some are pleased to call the "Old Grammars," 
rests on a more solid foundation. Men of sound, discriminating, 
and philosophical minds — men prepared for the work by long stu- 
dy, patient investigation, and extensive acquirements, have la- 
bored for ages to improve and perfect it ^ and nothing is hazarded 
in asserting, that should it be unwisely abandoned, it will be long 
. before anotner, equal in beauty, stability, and usefulness, be pro- 
duced in its stead. 

li. CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

Language, written or spoken, consists of words. In combi- 
ning these into propositions and sentences, so as to express our 
ideas in a correct and intelligent manner, an accurate knowledge 
of their forms, changes, and functions, is necessary , and this again 
can be attained only by a proper classification of them according to 
their distinguishing characteristics and uses in the communication 
of thought. The importance of this has always been felt by 
grammarians, and various classifications have been made, differing 
from each other according to the principles assumed as their basis. 
The essentials of speech were anciently supposed to be sufficiently 
designated by the Noun and the Verb^ to which was subsequently 
added, the Conjunction. In modem times, the parts of speech 
have been denominated Substantives, Mtributives, Definitives, and 
Connectives. Such a classification, however, is too general to be 
of much use in grammar. To group together under one head, 
words specifically different in their character and use, can tend 
only to confusion ; and to multiply divisions which can serve no 
practical purpose, is an extreme equally unprofitable. 

By a careful analysis of language, we find that some words are 
employed to express the names of things, others to indicate their 
qualities; some express action or state under various modifications ; 
others are used in connection with these to point out circumstan' 
ces of time, place, manner, order, degree, etc. •, some are em- 
ployed to denote certain relations of things to each other, and 
others again chiefly to connect the different parts of a sentence 
together. This diversity in the use of words is as real, and •• 
distinctly marked as the functions of th^bones, muscles, arteriei^ 
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and nerves of the human system, and forms a basis of dassifica' 
tlon equally proper in all languages. 

On this principle of classification, the later Greek gramroanana 
divided words into eight classes or parts of speech, viz. the Abi»n, 
Article, Pronoun^ Verb, Participle, Mverhy Prepaition, and 
Conjunction. The Romans had no article, but retained the same 
number by distinguishing between adverbs and inteijectioos. 
Both included under the term noun, the names of things, and 
words expressive of their qualities*, the former they called St^ 
9tantive Nouns ; the latter, Adjective Nouns, These were subse- 
quently ranked as two distinct classes, commonly called Nount 
or Substantives, and Adjectives ; and the participle was restored 
to the verb, to which it properly belongs. This classification, 
with little variation, has been adopted by the best English gram- 
marians, and remains in general use even at this day; and though 
not absolutely perfect, or incapable of improvement, still it is suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes, and is perhaps, on the whole, 
the best that has yet been proposed. Objections to it merely on 
the ground that it agrees with the generally received classification 
of ancient, or foreign languages, are just about as reasonable as 
objections to the anatomical classifications of ancient or foreign 
nations would be, merely because they happen to difiTer in stature, 
complexion, or features, from ourselves. Such objections have 
been, and still continue to be made, the futility of which needs 
no better illustration than the fiict, that, after all, their authors 
have offered little else in its stead, than the saziie^ or nearly the 
same divisions under different names. 

III. THE NOUN OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

The characteristic of this class of words, is that they are names. 
Every word that is the name of any thing that exists, whether 
material or immaterial, or of any thing that is or can be made 
the subject of thought or discourse, is a noun. Hence it follows, 
that letters, marks, or characters, and words used independently 
of their meaning, and merely as things spoken of, are nouns; thus, 
•tf is a vowel; honor is sometimes spelled with a u, and sometimes 
without it; th has two sounds; us is a pronoun; I will have no if a 
or buts ; + is the sign of addition. Hence, also, the infinitive 
mood, a participle, a member of a sentence, or a proposition, 
forming together the subject of a discourse, or the object of a verb 
or preposition, and being the name of an act or circumstance, are 
in construction regarded as nouns, and are usually called '^sub* 
stantive phrases," as, ''''To play is pleasant," '^JETw being an ex- 
pert dancer is no recommendation," *' Let your motto be ^Ho- 
nesty is the best policy.^ " 

The Accidents of the noun, in English, are, in general, the 
me as in other languages, i. e. they have Person, Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case ; though in the details of these, there is sonr;e di- 
versity in different languages, and even in different grammars of 
th« s^me language. • 
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IV. PERSON OF NOUNS. 

The person of nouns is not determined by any difference of 
form, as in pronouns, but simply by their relation to the discourse. 
In direct discourse,"*^ a noun used by a speaker or writer to de- 
signate himself, is said to be of the fint person ; used to desig- 
nate the person addressed, it is said to be of the second person: 
and when used to designate a person or thing spoken of, it is said 
to be of the third person. It is obvious then from the nature of 
the case, that those words only can be of the first or second per- 
son, which denote intelligent beings, or which by personification 
are regarded as such, for no other can either speak or properlyfbe 
spoken to, and they are usually in apposition with the first or 
second personal pronouns; as, ^^ I, Artaxerxes make a decree*," 
"I, thy father-in-law Jethro, am come unto thee;" "Thou, God 
seest me." 

A noun in the predicate, however, denoting either the speaker, 
or the person spoken to, is generally regarded as in the third per- 
son; thus, " I am he that liveth and was dead;" " I am Alpha 
and Omega — who is, and who was, and who is to come." For 
this construction, and the variation of meaning which a change 
of person commonly indicates, see § 59, R. II, Rem, This rule, 
however, does not hold universally. In the following sentence. 
" Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself," the word " God," 
in the predicate, is evidently regarded as of the second person. 
So also in the phrases, " It is I," *^ It is thou," etc. In oblique 
discourse, the third person only can be used. 

As the name of the speaker, or of the person spoken to, is sel- 
dom expressed (the pronouns I and thou^ we and you, being used 
in their stead), it seems to be a useless waste of time, in parsing, 
to mention the person of a noun, unless it be in Xhs first or second 
person, which will not happen more than once in a thousand times. 
Much time therefore will be saved, and no loss sustained, if it be 
considered as taken for granted^ without stating it, that a noun 
is in the third person, unless it be otherwise mentioned. 

V. GENDER OF NOUNS. 

In all languages, the distinction of nouns with regard to sex, 
has been noted. Every substantive denotes either a male or 
female, or that which is neither the one nor the other. This 
accident, or characteristic of nouns, is called their Gender. 
In English, all words denoting male animals, are considered as 
masculine; all those denoting female animals, feminine; and those 
denoting things neither male nor female, are termed neuter. /^In 

'Discourse is said to be direct j M'hen a writer or speaker delivers his owu sea. 
tiinents ; as, " I am the man.*' Obliqiu^ when he relates, iii his owii laugoafu 
the sayings of another; as, ** He safs that he is the man.'' See Lat. Gr. i 'iw 
Sole VI. T 
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this distribution,^' says Crombie, *Ve follow the order of nature, 
and our language is, in this respect, both simple and animated.^' 
Both in Latin and Greek, many words denoting things withoat 
sex, are ranked as masculine or feminine, without any regard lo 
their meaning, but simply on account of their terminations. In 
French, all nouns are regarded as either masculine or feminine, 
which is a still greater departure from the order and simplicity of 
nature, for which the English language on this point is distin- 
guished. 

Some have objected to the designation of three genders*, they 
think that as there are but two sexes, it would be more philoso- 
phical and accurate to say there are only two genders ^ and to 
regard all words not belonging to these, as without gender. A 
little reflection, I think, will show that this objection has no just 
foundation, either in philosophy or in fact, and that the change 
it proposes would be no improvement. It has probably arisen 
from confounding the word gender^ which properly signifies a 
kind^ class ^ or species (Lat. genus , French genre) ^ with the 
word sex, and considering them as synonymous. This, however, 
is not the case •, these words do not mean precisely the same thing, 
and they can not be properly applied in the same way. We never 
say, " the masculine sex, the feminine sex-," nor '' the male gen- 
der, the female gender."" In strict propriety of speech, the word 
sex can be predicated only of animated beings*, the word gender, 
only of the term by which that being is expressed. The being 
man, has sex, not gender-, the word man, has gender, not sex. 
Though therefore it is very absurd to speak of three sexes, yet 
it may be very proper to speak of three genders *, that is to say, 
there are three classes (genders) of nouns, distinguished from 
each other by their relation to sex. One denotes objects of the 
male sex, and is called masculine ; another denotes objects of the 
female sex, and is called /emininc; and the third denotes objects 
neither male nor female, for which a name more appropriate than 
the term neuter need not be desired. 

The term ^''Common gender^'''* applied to such words as parent y 
child, friend^ etc., does not constitute a distinct class of words, 
whicn are neither masculine, nor feminine, nor neuter, but is used 
for convenience, merely to mdicate that such words sometimes 
denote a male, and sometimes a female. Instead of " common," 
those who prefer it, may call such words "masculine or feminine." 

VI. CASE OF NOUNS. 

In the ancient languages, and also in the modern languages of 
Europe, nouns in each number have certain changes of termina- 
tion, called Cases, which serve to shew the relation existing be- 
tween them and other words in the sentence. Of these, the Latin 
has six, the Greek five, the German four, the Saxon six, the 
French three, etc. In English, the only variation of the noun in 
each number, is that used to mark possession, and, for this reason, 
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commonly called the possessive case. The nominative and objec 
tive do not differ in form,.but only in their use*, the former being 
used to denote the subject of a verb, and the latter to denote the 
object of a verb or preposition. The propriety of this distinction 
is manifest, from the fact, that in personal and relative pronouns, 
the objective case is distinguished from the nominative by a change 
of form. 

VII. THE ARTICLE. 

The Article may properly be regarded as an adjective word, 
i. e. it is always employed in connection with a noun, or with 
words and phrases used as such. In Greek, and also in other 
languages, it is declined like the adjective, and comes under the 
same rules of concord with it. The Articles in English are ,d or 
an, and The, Of these, the first is used to individualize without 
restricting. It is therefore appropriately termed Indefinite^ and 
is never used but with the singular number. 

This word is evidently a derivative of the Saxon numeral jlne 
(one), shortened by the absence of emphasis into Jtn ; or it may 
be regarded as the same word used in a particular way. For the 
sake of euphony, the n is dropped before a consonant ^ and be- 
cause most words begin with a consonant, this of course is its more 
common form. In the French, German, and other languages, 
which have the indefinite article, its form is the same with their 
numeral one, and, in reading or speaking, is distinguished from 
it by emphasis only. Still, in these languages it is not regarded 
as a numeral, its office being specifically different. The office of 
the numeral is to designate number only — one as opposed to two 
or more. But though from its nature this article is joined only 
with the singular, yet number is not the idea it is used to convey, 
but simply to indicate an individual indefinitely. An example 
will illustrate this. If I say, ^^ Will one man be able to carry 
this burden so far?" I evidently oppose one to more, and the an- 
swer might be, *' No-, but two men will." But if I say, " Will 
a man be able to carry this burden?" it is manifest the idea is en- 
tirely changed •, the reference is not to number, but to the species ; 
and the answer might be. "Noj but a horse will." Translate 
these two sentences into Latin or Greek, or any language which 
does not use the indefinite article, and the first will necessarily 
have the numeral, the second will as necessarily want it. In this 
respect, the English has manifestly a decided advantage over those 
languages in which the same term is used both as an article and 
a numeral •, and hence it appears to me, that to class this article as 
a numeral, as some have proposed, would not only be in soti.e 
measure to relinquish this advantage, but, by combining under 
one head, words whose use is so widely different, would prove an 
injury instead of an improvement. 

The Article TAe, on the other hand, is used to shew that a word 
is restricted or limited, and is therefore termed Definite, Its p 
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per office is to call the attention to a particular individual or class, 
or to any number of such, and is used with nouns in either the 
singular or plural number. This word seems to be derived from 
the Saxon Se (that), plural Tha; and is distinguished from the 
demonstratives this^ and that^ much in the same way that a is 
distinguished from the numeral one. The Greeks had a separate 
word for this purpose, which the early grammarians called the 
prepositive Article, from its position before its noun 5 and to dis- 
tinguish it from the relative pronoun which they called the pott- 
positive Article, usually placed after it. These two words, in 
many sentences, were used relatively to each other, and, like a 
joint (^rticulus), from which the name is derive<l, served to unite 
the two members of the sentence to which they respectively be- 
longed, into one whole. This designation, originally given to 
this word from one of its prevailing uses, continued to be applied 
to it not only after the postpositive article was more appropri- 
ately called the Relative pronoun, but also in cases in which no 
conjunction of the parts of a sentence was efiected; and modem 
grammarians have extended it to the word known as the Indefi- 
nite Article. Whether a more appropriate designation for these 
words should now be devised, or whether they might be classed 
under some other head, are questions of no practical moment 
The words exist in the language*, they have a specific office to 
perform 5 they have peculiarities of construction which belong to 
no other class of words •, they are only two in number, and are 
easily distinguished from other parts of speech, and if these con 
siderations should not be considered sufficient to entitle them 
strictly and philosophically to a separate denomination, they are 
such, at any rate, as to render it convenient and useful; and if so, 
it seems unwise, for the sake of a trivial advantage, even if that 
could be gained, to disturb the settled language of grammar on 
this point, and so to destroy its present similarity to that of most 
other languages, in which this division and nomenclature are re- 
ceived. 

In many sentences. The and That are nearly equivalent, and 
the sense will be the same by using either; as, '"The man, or that 
man who hath no music in his soul," etc. This, however, does 
not always hold; " The difference," says Crombie, * 'seems to be, 

1st. The Article the, like a, must have a substantive joined 
with it; whereas that, like one, may have it understood; thus, 
speaking of books, I may select one and say, 'give me that; 
but not, ' give me the /' ^ give me one ;' but not ' give me a.' 
Here the analogy holds between a and one — the and that, 

2d. "In general, the distinction between the and that seems 
to be that the latter marks the object more emphatically than the 
former, being indirectly opposed to this. I can not, for example, 
say, ^ that man with that long beard,' without implying a con- 
trast with this man with this long beard ; the word that being 
always empfaatical and discriminative." 
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VIII. THE ADJECTIVE. 

Words of ihia class aie supposed to have been originally nouns, 
the nsnua of quiliiiei or atlribotei, and, froii being joined to 
nouns whose quality or properly they were employed to express, 
were called adjiclive nouni. In a a ore advanced stale of lan- 
guage, with few exceptions, Ibey ceaae to be used as nouns, and 
are employed to denote a quality, property, or attribute, not se- 
parately, but in conjunction with its subject ; thus, when we say, 
" a ttonty^ w6 have the generic name of a certain substance, and 
no morBi but when we say, " a round slone," " a hard stone," 
" a smooth atone," we have the generic name, limited and de- 
scribed b^ the attributes of roundness, hardness, sn^ootbness] and 
these as inherent in or belonging to the substance stone. The 
adjectire always implitt the name of a quality or attribute, but 
does not present that idea alone to the mind, as when we speak 
of roundntit, iarrfneit, etc., but that iieainconcieio — in conjunc- 
tion with its subject. Hence it follows that a word which dots 
not add to its ooun the idea of some quality or attribute as be- 
longing to it or connected with it, is not, strictly spealiing. an ad- 
jective; and for this reason the articles, and the words generally 
ranked as distributive, demonstrative, and indefinite pronouns, 
though adjectives in construction, are not so in sense and mean- 
ing. They express no quality, property, or attribute of a noun, 
eiUier separately or in connection with it, nor can they be predi- 
cated of it. On the other hand, all words which do make such 
an addition to the noun, may properly be regarded as adjectives, 
though they be often or generally used for other purposes. Thu* 
the words " gold," " sea," " flower," are noonsi but when we 
say " a gold watch," " sea water," " a flower garden," they are 
used as adjectives. 

IX. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives denoting qualities or properties capable of increase, 
Hid so of existing in diflerent degrees, assume difierent forms, to 
express a greater or less degree of such quality or property in one 
object compared with another, or with several others. These 
forms are three, and are appropriately denominated \he potilivt, 
compatativt, and luptTlative. Some object to the positive being 
called a degree of comparison, because, in its ordinary use, it does 
not, like the comparative and superlative forms, necessarily in- 
volve comparisoti ; and they think it more philosophical to say, 
Uiat the degrees of comparison are only two, the comparative and 
■operlative. This, however, with the appearance of greater ex- 
actness, is little else than a change of words, and a change perhaps 
not ibr the better. Jf we define a degree of comparison ' a form 
of tbeadjectivewhich necessarily implies comparison,' this change 
would be an improvement; but this is not what grammariani 
msan, when thej say there are three degrees of comparison. Their 
tOMiung is, that there are three forma of the adjective, each of 
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which, when comparison is intended, expresses a different degree 
of the quality or attribute in the things compared : thus, if we 
compare wood, stone, and iron, with regard to their weight, we 
would say, *^ wood is heavy ^ stone is heavier, and iron is die hea^ 
viest.'*'^ Each of these forms of the adjective in this comparison 
expresses a different degree of weight in the things compared : 
the positive heavy expresses one degree-, the comparative heavier, 
another ) and the superlative heaviest, a third; and of these, the 
first is as essential an element in the comparison as the second or 
the third. Indeed there never can be comparison without the state- 
ment of at least two degrees *, and of these, the positive form of 
the adjective, either expressed or implied, always expresses one. 
When we say ''wisdom is more precious than rubies," two de- 
grees of value are compared, the one expressed by the comparative 
'*" more precious," the other necessarily implied : the meaning is, 
" rubies are precious, wisdom is more precious y Though, there- 
fore, it is true that the simple form of the adjective does not al- 
ways, nor even commonly denote comparison •, yet as it always does 
indicate one of the degrees compared whenever comparison exists, 
it seems proper to rank it with the other forms, as a degree of com* 
parison. This involves no impropriety, it produces no confusion, 
it leads to no error, it has a positive foundation in the nature of 
comparison, and it furnishes an appropriate and convenient appel- 
lation for this form of the adjective, by which to distinguish it in 
speech from the other forms. 

X. PRONOUNS. 

The term pronoun (Lat. pronomen) strictly means a word used 
for, or instead of a noun. In English, pronouns are usually di- 
vided into four general classes, personal, relative, interrogative, 
and adjective. ' The first or personal, includes also compound pro- 
nouns, which in the nominative are emphatic or definite, and in 
the objective, reflexive, § 15, Obs. 2. The second or relcUivt 
(except " thaV), without any change of form, becomes interroga' 
tive in asking questions, $ 17. All the words in these three classes, 
both in sense and construction, are used as nouns, and instead of 
nouns. 

XI. THE PRONOUN YOU. 

You^ the common plural of thou, is now used also to denote one 
person ^ but, even when it does so, it always takes a plural verb 
This usage has become so fixed and uniform, that some eminent 
grammarians contend for its being regarded as singular. No adt 
vantage, however, would be gained by adopting this proposal ; and 
it seems to accord much more with simplicity, as well as with fact, 
to regard it as a plural which has come by use to be applied in this 
manner. In certain kinds of writine (243), we is na&A in the same 
way ; and so also is the corretponding pronoun in French, and 
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some other modern languages, in which, however, it is always 
regsotled as a plural form * 

XII. AS, NOT A RELATIVE. 

The word as, is by some grammarians considered as a relative. 
That it should not be considered a relative in any circumstances, I 
think is plain from the following considerations-. 

1. It has neither the meaning, nor the use of a relative. Its of- 
fice is simply to connect things compared, and, together with its 
antecedent word, to express the idea of equality, likeness, ifc. be- 
tween them; thus, " idtxaes is as tall as his father." "Your hat 
is such as mine." 

2. It does not, like a relative, relate to a noun or pronoun before 
it, called the antecedent, nor stand instead of it, or of any other 
word, but is related only to the comparative word, a», such, so, 
etc., in the preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, ''As many 
as received him," the second as relates to the first, and the two 
convey the idea of equality. Again, '' Send such books as you 
have." Here, as refers not to hooks, but to such. Take away 
such, and as can not be used. 

3. Jts can never be used as a substitute for another relative pro- 
noun, nor another relative pronoun as a substitute for it. If, then, 
it is a relative pronoun, it is, to say the least, a very unaccommo- 
dating one. 

4. In sentences in which as is said to be a relative, it evidently 
has the same meaning and use as in those in which it is allowed to 
be only a conjunction. Compare the following examples : ''As 
many as five men received a reward," "As many as received 
him." "As many as they can give." In all these, the phrase 
"as many as" means, and is felt to mean, the same thing; equality 
of number. There surely, then, can be no propriety in calling the 
second as a conjunction in the first sentence, and a relative in the 
other two. The same thing will be evident if we change the ante- 
cedent word; thus, " SmcA books a« these are useful." " Swcfc 
books as are useful." " Such books as you can give." 

5. If the word as in the preceding sentences and clauses is a re- 
lative pronoun, for the same reasons alleged for this, the word than 
must be a relative in those which follow. The construction is 
precisely the same: "More than five books were wanted." 
" More books than are useful." " More books than you can give." 
Now, if, in the second of these examples, than is not a relative in 
. ^ ...» 

*** He pranoun you, though orifrinally and properly plural, is now generally 
^ipli^ alike to one person or to more. Thi« usage, however ir may seem to 
in^ve a tcriecism, is established by that authority against which the mere gram. 
maiian has scarcely a right to remonstrate. We do not, however, think it neces* 
•aiy or advisable to encumber the coiqugations, as some have done, by introdu. 
einf Xtas pconoon and t^e corrospcmdiiig form (^ the verb, as singular. It is nuu 
nilMtly better to say that the plural is used for the singular, by the figure •naU 
tags.^-'^Shold Broumt p. 137. 
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the nominative case before are, nor in the third a relative in the 
objective case after can give, what need for considering as a rela- 
tive in the same position, in the same construction, and for the 
same purpose, to denote comparison? There is the same ellipsis 
in both, and the same words necessary to be supplied, in the one 
case, as in the other; thus, "More books than [those which] 
were wanted." *' More books than [those which] are useful," etc. 
So, "Such books as (those which] were wanted." ** As many 
books as [those which] are necessary," etc. 

XTII. THE RELATIVE WHAT. 

" Various opinions have been entertained about the nature of 
the relative what. It is said to be 'a compound relative pronoun, 
including both the antecedent and the relative, and equivalent to 
that which, or, the thing which.'' Though this may seem plausible, 
yet we shall find, on examination, that what is nothing more than 
a relative, and includes nothing else. Compare these two sen- 
tences*. 

" ' I saw whom I wanted to see' — 

" ' I saw what I wanted to see.' 

" If what, in the latter, is equivalent to that which, or the thing 
which / whom, in the former, is equivalent to him whom, or the per- 
son whom. ^ Who steals my purse steals trash ' is equivalent to 
he who, or the man who. 

" And on the same principle, when the relative is omitted, the 
antecedent should be represented as equivalent to the relative and 
the antecedent. Thus, ' I saw the man I w^anted to see.' Here, 
man should be represented as equivalent to the man whom. 

" The cause of the error in respect to what, is, that the antece- 
dent is never expressed with it. It is not like the word who, 
which is used both when the antecedent is expressed, 'and when 
it is omitted. The relative that, however, was formerly used in 
many cases where we use what, that is, with the antecedent 
omitted. A few examples of this will help us to ascertain the 
nature of what : ' We speak that we do know.' — English Bible, — 
*I am that I am.' — lb, 

" ^ Who had been se^n imagine mote thereby, 

That whylome of Hercules hath been told,' — Spenser, 
" ' Eschewe that wicked is.' — Gower. 
" ^ Is it possible he should not know what he is, and be that he 
is.' — Shaks. 
" ' Gather the sequel by that went before.' — lb, 
" In these examples, that is a relative, and is exactly synony- 
mous with what. No one would contend, that that stands for 
itself and its antecedent at the same time. The antecedent is 
omitted because it is indefinite, or easily supplied." — ButUr'^g 
Orammar, p. 48. 
These remarks appear to me just and oonclusive on this point. 
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XTV. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Thefourthclass, called adjective pronouns, and sometimes pro- 
nominal adjectives, is usually subdivided into possessive^ distri- 
butive^ demonstrative^ and indefinite. Of these, the first or pos- 
sessive are derived from the personal, and in meaning are strictly 
pronouns, being always the representative or substitute of a noun; 
but in construction they are adjectives, and are always joined with 
a noun, and hence are appropriately denominated adjective })ro- 
nouns, i. e. pronouns used adjectively. By some, they are less 
appropriately classed with adjectives, and called pronominal ad- 
jectives. 

In many grammars the possessives my^ thy^ his, her, its, our, 
your, their, are set down as the possessive case of the personal 
pronouns, with mine, -thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, 
making two forms of the possessive case •, thus, my or mine, thy 
or thine, etc. In the use of these forms this difference is to be 
observed, viz. that the first is always followed by a noun deno- 
ting the thing possessed-, as, " this is my book :" the latter nevep 
has t^e noun following it, but seems as it were to include it, as 
well as to be governed by it-, as, "this book is not mine,'''^ equi- 
valent to " this book is not my hooky The possessive case of the 
noun is used both ways-, as, " this is John^s book," or, " this book 
is /oAtt'«." Which of these methods is adopted in teaching or stu- 
dying grammar, is a matter of no practical moment : some gram- 
marians adopt the one, and some the other, merely as a matter of 
taste, without any controversy on the subject. The classification 
in the text is preferred as being on the whole more simple, because 
the possessives my, thy, etc., like the adjective, can never stand 
alone, as the possessive case does, but must be supported by a noun 
following them-, thus, we say, " It is the king's •," " It is yours •," 
but we can not say, " It is your," the presence of a noun being ne- 
cessary to the last expression •, and because if these words are ranked 
as the possessive case of the personal pronoun, it unnecessarily 
leaves the English language without a class of words correspond- 
ing to the possessive pronouns of other languages. They have pre- 
cisely the same meaning as the Latin Meus, mea^ meum ; or the 
French Mon, ma; or the German Mein (or meiner)^ meine, mein; 
or the Anglo-Saxon (which is the mother of the English language), 
Min, mine, min ; and they are used in precisely the same way. 
There seems, therefore, to be no good reason for giving them a dif- 
ferent classification. Indeed, the only circumstance which renders 
it possible to regard them as a possessive case in English, is that 
like the English adjective they are indeclinable. Had they been 
declinable, like the Latin or French, etc., they never could have 
been used as a possessive case. 

Some, again, regard my, thy., etc. as the only forms of the posses- 
sive case-, and mine, thine, etc. not as a possessive pase at all, but as 
a substitute for the possessive case of the pronoun, and the noun re- 
ferred to, together-, and that it is in the nominative or ob\ectiv^<»%> 
18 
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according as the noun referred to would be, in the full expression*, 
thus, "Your book is old, mine is new," is equivalent to "Your book 
is old, my book is new." Hence it is inferred that mine is not aptw- 
tessive case, but a substitute for my book^ and the nominative to ti. 
This, though plausible, is obviously incorrect. If, instead of the pro- 
noun mine, we substitute a noun, that noun will have to be in the 
possessive case-, thus, *' Your book is old, John'^s is new." The 
construction in these two sentences being identical, if "/oAnVis 
the possessive case, so also is " mine ;" and if in the possessive, it 
can not be the nominative to " i«." The mistake lies in considering 
mine a substitute for my book^ whereas it really is a substitute only 
for my, including such a reference to the word book in the preceding 
part of the sentence, as renders its repetition in the second part not 
only unnecessary, but, according to the usage of the language, im- 
proper. The difference between the construction of the noun and 
the pronoun, in such sentences, is simply this: the possessive mine, 
thine, etc., according to usage, are never used before a noun, but the 
possessive of the noun is used both before a noun and after it. 
When it is deemed proper to express the noun after the pronoun, 
the form mine, etc. must be changed for my, etc. Thus, we can 
not say, " Mine book," but '* My book-," but we can with equal 
propriety say, " John^s book," or, " The book is John'^sy 

In the same manner may be explained the use of the possessive 
after transitive verbs in the active voice, and after prepositions; 
thus, " James lost his books, and I gave him mine,"^"^ meaning my 
books; " A picture of the king's," is a picture of (i. e. from) the 
king's pictures. So, " A book of mine," is a book of [from] my 
books. " A friend of yours," is a friend of [from] your friends. 
It is worthy of notice, that though this use of the possessive after 
of, originally and strictly implies selection, or a part only, it has 
insensibly come to be used when no such selection is, or even can 
be, intended. Thus we may say, " That house of yours," '' that 
farm of yours," without intending to imply that any other hou- 
ses or farms belong to you-, and when we say, " That head of 
yours," selection is obviously excluded by the sense. 

The words belonging to the other three divisions, have been 
found more difficult to arrange in a satisfactory manner. They 
seem to occupy a sort of middle ground between zuijectives ana 
pronouns, and are sometimes used as the one, and sometimes as 
the other, without the strict and appropriate character of either. 
They are not adjectives in sense as, already shewn (App. VIII) ; 
but they are generally adjectives in construction, having a noun 
expressed or understood, which they serve to limit or restrict in 
various ways. On the other hand, with few exceptions, they arc 
so often used without a noun, or as its substitute, that they are not 
improperly regarded as pronouns, though in a sense less strict than 
the others J thus, "Let eacA esteem o^A«r« better than themselves." 
"Among men, ibme are good, others bad, none perfect." " M 
things come alike to a2/," etc. 

From this equivocal or rather double character of these words. 
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diey have been vanously arranged by different anthers. Some, 
among whom are Grant, Crombie, Hiley, Satdiffe, Allen, Coo- 
per, Brown, etc. class them with adjectives, and call them *■'' PrO' 
nominal Mjectives;'''' tmd others, such as Lowth, Priestly, Smart, 
Murray, Lennie, Booth, Churchill, Wright, Cobbet, Kirkham, 
Smith, and many others, class them with pronouns, and call them 
" Adjective Pronouns,'*^ Since all are agreed about the use of 
these words, it seems in itself a matter of less importance to 
which of these two classes they be attached, or whether they are 
more appropriately called Pronominal Mjectivet^ or Mfective 
Pronouns. But as in the Latin and Greek, and in most, if not all 
European languages, almost all of the corresponding words are 
ranked uniformly as adjective pronouns ; and as there is no neces- 
sity for, and no advantage to be derived from a different classifi- 
cation, it seems to be unwise, merely for the sake of change 
or the love of singularity, to depart from this arrangement in 
English. 

XV. THE VERB. 

Though there is little, if any, difference of judgment among 
grammarians as to what a verb is, yet all have probably found it 
a difficult matter to give an accurate, and at the same time a brief 
definition of it; and, accordingly, nearly all grammars differ in 
their defmition of this part of speech. The old definition, that 
" a .verb is a word which signifies to 6e, to do^ or to *itjf«r," 
though unexceptionable as any, as far as it goes, is yet greatly 
defisctive in stating nothing respecting the /unction or use of this 
part of speech. 

The use of the verb in simple propositions is to affirm or declare^ 
and that of which it affirms is called its subject or nominative. 
This is always the office of the verb in the indicative^ potential^ ^ 
or subjunctive. In the use of its other parts, however, namely, 
the imperative, infinitive, and participles, there is properly no af- 
firmation, though the action or state expressed by the verb in these 
parts is clearly seen to be the act or state of some person or thing, 
and which for that reason is strictly and properly, though not 
technically, its subject. Thus, ** For me to die is gain," is a 
simple proposition, containing two verbs, the first of which, to 
die^ in the infinitive, expresses no affirmation, though it evidently, 
witiiput affirming, attributes dying to a person, expressed by the 
word me. So when we say, " I see a man walking,^'' the word 
walking expresses an act of the person man, though there is pro- 
perly no affirmation. In like manner, when I say, ^^ Do this," 
the verb do attributes action imperatively to the person addressed, 
but there is no affirmation . To speak of ' 'affirming imperatively" 
is certainly not very intelligible, though, for want of a better ex- 
pression, we sometimes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reasons, the definition of a verb which says it is '* a J 
part of speech which asserts or ajffirms,'*^ appears to me to be dt-^V 
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fective. It ttatei one fiinction of this class of words , but excludes, 
or at least doe» not include^ others. It gives, as the distinguishing 
characteristic of a verb, that which does not belong to it in seve- 
ral of its parts and uses. It is too restrictive. 

The definition formerly given in this work, is liable to an ob- 
jection of an opposite kind: it is too general^ and not sufficiently 
distinctive. A verb does, indeed, ^^ express an action or state^^ 
but there are other words that do so also. Nouns, such as fove, 
desire^ wish, hope, etc., and most verbal nouns, such as eruptum, 
friction, collision, diffusion, progression, etc., express action; and 
many words, both nouns and sidjectives, express a state. 

The definition given in the text, though perhaps not unexcep- 
tionable, occupies a middle place between these extremes, avoids 
the indefiniteness of the old definition, and is probably less liable 
to objection than most of those which have been given. 

XVI. DIVISION OF VERBS. 

The division of verbs into Transitive and Intransitive is now 
■o generally adopted by grammarians, instead of the foiteer di- 
vision into Active, Passive, and Neuter, and its propriety and 
simplicity so obvious, that it seems now unnecessary to argue 
the point. Of this division, it is necessary only to observe — 

1st. It divides all verbs into two classes, Transitive and Intran- 
sitive, distinguished by a clear and definite characteristic, derived 
from their use in the construction of sentences. To the first, be- 
long those which are used transitively, whatever be their mean- 
ing or form*, and to the second, all that are used intransitively, 
whether they denote action or not ($ 19). 

2d. This arrangement and nomenclature leaves the terms jic" 
tive and Passive at liberty to be applied exclusively to the two 
forms which all transitive verbs assume, called the active and 
the passive voice. 

3d. It dispenses with the term neuter altogether, as applied to 
verbs, and leaves it to be appropriated in grammar to the desig- 
nation of gender only. 

XVII. MOODS. 

Some grammarians are of opinion that no more moods or tenses 
ought to be assigned to the verb in English, than are distinguished 
by difference of ^rm in the simple verb. This principle rejects 
at once the whole passive voice j and in the active, retains only 
the present and past tense of the indicative mood, and the present 
of the subjunctive. To carry out this principle to its full extent, 
we should reject also the plural number of the tenses that are 
left •, for this is always in the same form with the first person 
singular. This certainly reduces the English verb to very nar- 
row limits, and renders it a very simple thing; so simple, indeed, 
as to be of little use, being capable of expressing an action or 
■tate only in two reUtions of time. 
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This simplification of the verb, however, tends only to perplex 
the lahguage; for though it reduces the number of moods and 
tenses, it does not, and can not, reduce the number of the forms 
of speech, by which the different times or modes of action are 
expressed. It is certain, for example, that we have such ^orms 
of speech as, " have loved," *' shall love," " might love," etc. 
Now since these and other similar forms of speech express only 
different relations of time and manner of the one act, "to love," 
it certainly does seem more easy and simple to regard them as 
different moods and tenses of the verb to love^ than to elevate the 
auxiliary to the rank of a principal verb, and then to combine 
them syntactically with the verb to love. Indeed, to dispose of 
them in this way satisfactorily, is not a quite easy or simple mat- 
ter. For example, in the sentence, " I have written a letter," it 
is easy enough to say that have is a verb transitive, etc., and 
written a perfect participle-, but when we inquire, what does 
have govern? what does written agree with? a correct and satis- 
factory answer will not be so easily found. This example will 
perhaps show that it is much easier, and quite as satisfactory, to 
rank the expression as a certain mood and tense of the verb " to 
write." 

This theory has its foundation in the supposition that»a tense 
or mood must necessarily mean a distinct form of the simple verb. 
This supposition, however, is entirely gratuitous. There is no- 
thing in the meaning of the word mood or tense^ which counte- 
nances it. A verb is a word which expresses action*, tense^ ex- 
presses the action connected with certain relations of time : mood^ 
represents it as further m5dified by circumstances of contingency, 
conditionality, etc. •, but whether these modifications are expressed 
by a change in the form of the simple verb, or by its combination 
with certain auxiliaries, seems to be a matter perfectly indifferent. 
Indeed, the generally received opinion is, that the different fornos 
of the verb, denominated mood and tenae^ in Latin and Greek, are 
nothing more than the incorporation of the auxiliary with the 
root of the simple verb. If so, why should not the uniform jux- 
taposition of the auxiliary with the verb, to answer the same 
purpose, be called by the same name? If a certain auxiliary, 
connected with a verb, express a certain relation of time^ properly 
denominated the future tense-, what essential difference can it 
make, whether the two words combine into one, or merely stand 
together? On the whole, then, there is nothing gained by the 
proposed simplification : Indeed, on the contrary, much, even of 
simplicity, is lost; and it moreover deprives our language of the 
analogy which it has in mood and tense with other languages, 
modem as well as ancient-, and if adopted, instead of smoothing 
the path of the learner, it would tend only to perplex and obscure it. 

INDICATIVE AND POTENTIAL. 
The indicative mood attributes to its subject the act^ beings or ^ 
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9tai€ ezpretfcd by the verb simply and without limitation. The 
potential mood attributes to ^e subject not the act, etc., expressed 
by the verb, but only liberty^ potoer^ wUl, or obligation with re- 
spect to it *, that is, the potential mood expresses not what the 
subjc^ does or is, but only what it may, can^ mu$t^ mtg^ 
could, would, or thould do or be, etc. 

The auxiliaries may, can. etc., in the potential mood^ in all 
probability, were at first independent verbs in the indicative, fol- 
lowed by the verb in the infinitive, without the sign to before it, 
as it is now used after such verbs as see, hear, feel, let, etc. Gratn- 
marians now generally combine them as one word, constituting & 
particular form of the verb, to which they have given the name 
of potential mood, from its leading use. The indicative and po- 
tential both declare, but they declare different things : the formet 
declares what the subject does, or is ; the latter, what it may ot 
can, etc., do or be. The declaration made by the indicative is 
simple ; that made by the potential is always complex, contain- 
ing the idea of liberty, power, etc., in connectiqji with the act. 
'* He torites,'''* is the indicative of the verb to write. " He can 
write, ^^ is the indicative of the verb can, with the infinitive of to 
write; or, combined, the potential of the verb to write, 

XVIII. THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

This mood, as its name implies, is always subjoined to, and 
dependent on, another verb expressed or understood. " If he 
study, he will improve ;'''' " O [I wish] that thou wert,^^ etc. 

The subjunctive mood differs in form from the indicative in the 
present tense only •, in the verb to be, in the present and past. 

Both the indicative and potential, with a conjunctive particle 
prefixed, are used subjunctively; tnat is, they are used to ex- 
press what is conditional, or contingent, and with dependence on 
another verb; as, "If he sleeps, he will do well-," *' He would go 
if he couW* (go). 

The conditionality or contingency, etc. expressed by this mood, 
is usually intimated by such conjunctives as, if, though, lest, un- 
less, so, etc. prefixed, which, however, make no part of the verb. 

The same thing is sometimes expressed without the conjunc- 
tion, by merely putting the verb or auxiliary before the subject 
or nominative; as, ,' Had J," for '' If I had;'' " Were he,'' for 
" Tfhe were;" " Had he gone," for '' If he had gone;" " Would 
he but reform," for ^''Ifhe wow W but reform," etc. 

Most grammarians consider the subjunctive present only as an 
abbreviated form of the future indicaftive, or the past potential, 
and that the supplement may always be made; thus, 'Mfhe 
study," etc. that is, if he shall (or should) study," etc. ; *' though 
he [should] come," e^c. This view is plausible, and may apply 
to the present tense of the subjunctive in most cases j but it will 
not apply to the past subjunctive of the verb fo be, either as a 
principal ^r an auxiliary. For though W8 might say, ** If I 
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flkould be," for "If I be," yet we can not say, "If I should iwre?" 
And there are some cases in which the present subjunctive form 
seems to be indispensable-, as, " See thou do it not;" "If he do 
but try, he will succeed;" still — 

The subjunctive mood, in its distinctive form, is now falling^ 
greatly into disuse. The tendency appears to be to lay it aside, 
and to use the indicative or potential in its stead, wherever it can 
be done. According to rule, the subjunctive form is used only 
when it has a future reference-, as, " If he come [viz. at a future 
time], he will be welcome." The same idea is expressed by say- 
ing " "If becomes" (186, 1. 5), "If he «Aa// come ;" and one or other 
of these expressions is now generally preferred to the subjunctive. 
Formerly, in cases of supposition, the present subjunctive was 
used, wnether it had a future reference or not^ as, " Though God 
be high, yet hath he respect to the lowly." In all such expressions, 
according to present usage, the present indicative would be used; 
thus, " Though God is high," etc. 

XIX. The participle in ing in a passive sense. 

According to the definition, the passive voice expresses, pas- 
sively, the same thing that the active does actively. For exam- 
ple, Caesar conquered Gaiil," and "Gaul was conquered by Caesar," 
express precisely the same idea. This, however, is not always 
done by the regular passive form in the present tense ^ though it 
is generally done in the other tenses. Thus, it will be felt at 
once that the expressions, " Caesar conquers Gaul " and " Gaul 
is conquered by Caesar," do not express the same tning. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two classes of verbs; 
namely, those whose present passive expresses precisely the same 
thing, passively, as the active voice does actively, and those in 
which it does not. 

I. To the first of these classes belong — 

1. All those verbs which, in the regular present passive, imply 
a continuance of the act; such as, to love^ to hate, to regard, to 
esteem, to envy, to please, etc. Thus, "James loves me," and "I 
am loved by James," express precisely the same idea, and con- 
sequently continuance is implied as much in the passive form as 
in the active. Hence, " is loved,'''' is a true present passive, both 
in form and meaning. In verbs of this class the progressive form 
in the active voice is seldom used, because it would express the 
same thing generally as the comm.on form; thus, "James loves 
me," and " James is loving me," express the same thing. 

2. To this class belong all verbs when used to express general 
truths, or what is tt«tta/ or cwgfomary from time to time: Thus, 
"Vinegar dissolves pearls;" "Vice />rodttce» misery;" "The cob- 
bler mends shoes;" " Masons build houses," etc. These verbs, 
used in this way, express precisely the same thing in the regu' 
passive form as they do in the active. Thus, " Pearls art i 
Molced by vinegar;" " Misery is produced by vice;" " ShoM-^ 
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mended by the cobbler*," " Houses are built by masons," etc. In 
Terbs used in this way, the progressive form is not employed. 
The use of it would change the meaning from a general ex- 
pression to a particular act. Thus, "Vice is producing misery," 
would immediately direct the mind, not to a general truth, but 
to a particular case. But, again, when these verbs express a ^ 
particular act, and not a general truth, the active and the passive 
present express different ideas-, thus, "James builds a house,** 
represents an act in progress •, but when we say, " A house m 
built by James," the act is represented as completed. 

3. To this class belong all verbs which, by the figure called 
vision (552-5), are used in the present tense to express what is 
past. Thus, " Caesar leaves Gaul," crosses the Rubicon, enters 
Italy." Passively, " Gaul is left by Caesar, the Rubicon m 
crossed^ It&ly is entered. In all these, used in this figurative way, 
the present passive expresses the same thing as the present 
active. 

II. The second class of verbs consists of those (perhaps the 
greater number) whose present passive implies that the act ex- 
pressed by the active voice has ceased, and the effect or result 
only remains as a finished act, and as such is predicated of the 
subject. Thus, " The house is built." Here it is implied that 
the act of building is completed, and has ceased-, and the result, 
expressed by built, is predicated of the house. In all verbs of 
this kind, the past participle, after the verb to be, has reference 
^o the state resulting from the act as predicated of, or qualifying 
the subject of the verb, and not to the act itself. Strictly speak- 
ing, then, the past participle with the verb to be is not the pre- 
sent tense in the psissive voice of verbs thus used -, that is, this 
form does not express passively the doing of the act. These verbs 
either have no present passive, or it is made by annexing the par- 
ticiple in ing, in its passive sense, to the verb to be;''"' as, " The 
house is building.''^ 

It is supposed by some that "m built, ^^ although in the form 
of the present passive, really is a present-perfect-, because it re- 
presents the act as completed, and because the perfect-definite, in 
Latin, is often translated by this form into English. Due con- 
sideration, however, I think will show that it differs quite as 
much from the present-perfect as it does from the present. To be 
satisfied of this, compare the following expressions-. " This gar- 
ment is torn,'''* merely asserts the present state of the garment, 
with no reference to the act but what is implied; but when we 
say, " This garment has been torn,^^ the reference is chiefly to the 
act as having been done, with no reference to the state of the 
garment but what is implied. The one asserts that the garment 
remains torn, the other does not — it may have been mended •, the 
latter is the regular passive of the present-perfect active, the for- 
mer is not. This will perhaps be more clearly perceived by 
meansof another example: "This house has been painted^ but 
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the paint is worn off." This is g^ood Eng^lish; but if we should 
say, " This house is painted^ but the paint is worn off," we would 
assert a contradiction. 

There is properly no passive form, in English, corresponding 
to the progressive form in the active voice, except where it is 
made by the participle in ing^ in a passive sense; thus, "The 
house is building," *'The garments are making," "Wheat is 
selling," etc. Though such expressions have l^en used in all 
time past by the best writers, an attempt has been made by some 
grammarians of late, to banish them from the language, and to 
justify and defend a clumsy solecism, which has been introduced 
within the last forty years, chiefly through the newspaper press, 
but which has gained such currency, and is becoming so familiar 
to the ear, that it seems likely to prevail, with all its uncouth- 
ness and deformity. I refer to such expressions as " The house 
is being built-," "The letter is being written;" "The mine is 
being worked ;" "The news is being telegraphed," etc. etc. 

Respecting this mode of expression, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till within the last 
forty years. This, indeed, would not make it wrong, were it 
otherwise unexceptionable; but it shows that it is not, as is pre- 
tended, a necessary form; and in some measure accounts for the 
insolence and effrontery with which, like all upstarts, it seeks to 
override and bear down that which is venerable for its antiquity, 
and commended by its propriety. 

2. This form of expression, when analyzed, is found not to ^ 
express what it is intended to express, and would be used only * 
by such as are either ignorant of its import, or are careless and 
loose in their use of language. To make this manifest, let it be 
considered, first, that there is no progressive form of the verb to 
6e, and no need of it ; hence, there is no such expression in En- 
lish as is being. Of course, the expression " is being built," for 
example, is not a compound of is being and built^ but of is and 
being built; that is, of the verb to be and the present participle 
passive. Now, let it be observed that the only verbs in which 
the present participle passive expresses a continued action, are 
those mentioned above as the first class, in which the regular 
passive form expresses a continuance of tne action; as, is loved ^ 
is desired^ etc., and in which of course the form in question (is 
being built) is not required. Nobody would think of saying, 
" He is being loved;" " This result is being desired." 

In all other verbs, then, the present participle passive, like the 
present tense in the second class of verbs mentioned above, ex- 
presses, not a continued action^ or the continued receiving of an 
action^ but that the action has ceased^ and the result only exists 
in a finished state. Thus, " Our arrangements being made^ we 
departed:" "The house being finished^ was immediately occu- 
pied;" " Our work being finished, we may rest," etc. In all 
such expressions, the present participle passive represents the ttt- 
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tion as now finished^ and existing only in its reg^UM (191). Thii 
finished act, then, can not be xnide unfinUked and progrentin^ 
by being asserted of a subject, which is all the verb to be^ as a 
copula, can express. Hence, it is manifest that is bring buiit^ if 
it mean any thing, can mean nothing more than m buiU^ which is 
not the idea intended to be expressed. 

3. For the same reason that is being built, etc. is contended ibr 
■8 a proper expression, we should contend also for, ^^ Has been 
being built-," " Had been being built," " Shall have been being 
built," " Might have been being built ," ** To be being built," 
*' To have been being built," "Being being built-," *' Having 
been being built." When all these shall have been introduced, oar 
language will be rich indeed. 

4. The use of this form is justified only by condemning an es- 
tablished usage of the language, namely, the passive sense in 
fome verbs of the participle in ing (190). In reference to this, it 
is flippantly asked. " What does the house build?" " What does 
the letter write? etc." taking for granted, without attempting to 
prove, that the participle in ing can not have a passive sense in 
any verb. The following are a few examples from writers of the 
best reputation, which this novelty would condemn-. ^' While the 
ceremony was performing." — Tom Brotcn, " The court was then 
holding." — Sir G. HTKenzie. " And still be doing, never done." 
Butler, " The books are selling."— wtf//en'# Gram. " The work 
of the temple was carrying on." — Dr. Owen. "To know nothing 
of what is transacting in the region above us." — Dr. Blair. "The 
spot where this new and strange tragedy was acting." — JS. Eve- 
rett. " The fortress was building." — Irving. " An attempt is 
making in the English parliament." — D. Webster. " The church 
now erecting in the city of New York." — N. A. Review. " This 
movement was making." — Cooper. " These things were trans- 
acting in England. "-.^ancrq/lf. 

5. This new doctrine is in opposition to the almost unanimous 

i'ndgment of the most distinguished grammarians and critics, who 
lave considered the subject, and expressed their views concerning 
it. The following are a specimen: "Expressions of this kind are 
condemned by some critics-, but the usage is unquestionably of 
fas better authority, and (according to my apprehension) in far 
better taste, than the more complex phraseology which some late 
writers adopt in its stead*, as, ' The books are now being sold.' " 
Croold Brown. De War observes: " The participle in ing is also 
passive in many instances j as, * The house is building;' 4 heard 
of apian forming,' etc." — Quoted in Frazee'^s Chrammar, page 49. 
"It would be an absurdity, indeed, to give up the only way we 
have of denoting the incomplete state of action by a passive form" 
(viz. by the participle in ing in the passive sense). — Jirndd'^s 
English Grammar, p. 46. "The present participle is often used 
passively? as, | The ship is building.' The form of expression, 
i» 6cuu^»t/^, is being committed, etc., is almost universally con- 
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demned by grammarians, but it is sometimes met with in re- 
spectable writers; it occurs most frequently in newspaper para- 
graphs and in hasty compositions. See Worcester's Universal 
and Critical Dictionary." — Weld^s Grammar^ p. 118 and 180. 
"When we say, ' The house is building,' the advocates of the 
new theory ask. ' Building what?' We might ask, in turn, 
when you say, "the field ploughs well;' ' Ploughs what?' * Wheat 
sells well-,' 'Sells what?' If usage allows us to say, * Wheat 
sells at a dollar', in a sense which is not active, why may it not 
also allow us to say wheat is selling at a dollar, in a sense that 
is not active?" — HarVs Gram.^ p. 76. *' The prevailing practice 
of the best authors is in favor of the simple form ; as, ' The house 
is building.'" — WeJVi School Gram.^ p. 148. "Several other 
expressions of this sort now and then occur, such as the new- 
fiemgled and most uncouth solecism ' is being done^^ for the good 
f>ld English idiom ' is doing'* — an absurd periphrasis driving out 
a pointed and pithy turn of the English language." — N. J., Rt- 
view, quoted by Mr. Wells, p. 148. 

This usage some suppose has its origin in the use of the verbal 
noun after tn, to express the same idea*, thus, ''Forty and six 
years was this temple in twi/rftng;" " And the house, when it was 
in building, was built of stone made ready *, so that there was nei- 
ther hammer nor axe heard in the house, while it was in build- 
ing.'''' In the absence of emphasis, the in being indistinctly ut- 
tered, came to h€ spoken, and consequently to be written, a ; as, 
"While the ark was a preparing^'' (i Pet. iii. 20), and finally to 
be omitted altogether. Similar changes of prepositions we have 
in the expressions, a going, a running, a hunting, a fishing,' 
etc. Others, again, suppose that this ought to be regarded as an 
original idiom of the language, similar to the passive use of the 
infinitive active in such expressions as, "You are to blame j'''* "A 
house to let}'*'' " Knives to grind,^^ etc. But whether either of 
these is the true account of this matter or not, the fjact is certain. 
It is therefore the duty of the grammarian to note the fact, though 
he may be unable to account for it. 

XX. TWO FIRST, THREE LAST, &c. 

The expressions, two first, three last, and the like, have been 
opposed and ridiculed by some, on the ground, as they allege, that 
there can be only one first, and one last. The objectors evidently 
have not well considered their position; for — 

1. The terms first and last do not necessarily mean only one. 
First, according to Webster, means, " preceding all others." The 
two first, then, means the two preceding all others, and the three 
last means the three succeeding all others ; expressions in which 
there is surely nothing either ridiculous or absurd. 

2. If we say, " The first days of summer:" " The first years 
of our life-," "The last days of Pompeii," which nobody doubts, 
then, it is not true that there can be only one first and on$ latt^ 
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and 80 the ground of the objection fails. If we can say, "1^ 
Uut days of summer," why not the two last^ or the three lasf^ . 

3. The expression objected to is used by the best authorities i^^ 
the language, and has been in use hundreds of years-, and thcr^J, 
fore, on the well-known maxim, '* Usage is the law of language? ^ 
even if it were absurd, it can not be rejected. The following »^ ^ 
examples, rrost of them mentioned by Mr. Wells : '' The fourfir^^ 
acts." — Bp. Berkeley. " The three first monarchies." — Warbu ^ 
ton, "The two first persons." — LathanCs Eng. Gram. *' MT^ 
two last letters.^''— Mdison. ''The two first lines." — 5/rti<^ 
"The three first generations." — E. Everett. "The two fir* 
years." — Bancroft. " The two first days." — Irving. " The twc 
first cantos." — A. H. Everett. " The four first centuries." — Prts^ 
eott. " The two last productions." — N. A. Review. " The foui^ 
first are — poetical." — Cheever. "The three first of his longer 
poems." — Southey. " The two last schools." — Johnson. "The 
six first French kings." — Macaulay. 

4. This expression is, in some cases, evidently better than the 
other. It is probably always so, when the number characterized 
zsfirxt or last constitutes a majority of the whole. When we say, 
" the first four," there is evidently a reference to a second four, 
or a last four. But if the first four constitute a majority of the 
whole, there remains no second four to justify the reference. 
Thus, when we say, "The first four acts of a play were well 
performed," there remains only one to which any other reference 
can be made. On the other hand, when a whole is divided into 
equal portions, each containing a certain number, as the recurrence 
of the census every five years — of the Olympic games every four 
— of the sabbath every seven days — of four lines in each stanza 
of a poem, and the like — then the expression, first four, second 
four^ last four, etc., is preferable, because it implies a reference 
to other portions of equal extent. . Also, even when there is no 
such reference, it is often properly used, especially when the 
number is large; as, "The first hundred-," "The last thou- 
sand," etc. 

5. Several distinguished scholars and grammarians have ex- 
amined this point, and expressed their views respecting it as fol- 
lows -. "It has been doubted whether the cardinal should precede 
or follow the ordinal numeral." Atterbury says in one of his 
letters to Pope -. " Not but that the four first lines are good." 
" We conceive the expression to be quite correct, though the other 
form be often employed to denote the same conception."— -Crom- 
bie^s English Syntax, p. 240. " Some grammarians object to the 
use of the numerals two, four, etc., l^fore the adjectives first 
and last. There seems, however, to be no good reason for the 
objection, and the expressions two first, two last, etc., are fully 
sanctioned by good usage." — Wells'' s Grammar, p. 137. The 
following is a note on the same page : "It has been fashionable 
of late to write the first three, and so on, instead of the three 
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first. People write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdity 
of implying that more than one thing can be first ; but it is at 
least equally as absurd to talk about the^ir** four^ when, as often 
happens, there is no second four." — jSlrnold, *' Surely if there 
can be only one last, one first, there can be only * a last one,' * a 
first one.' 1 need only observe, that usage is decidedly in favor 
of the former phraseology." — Grant. 

"The only argument against the use of two first, and in favor 
of substituting first two, so far as I can recollect, is this : In the 
nature of things, there can be only one first and one last in any 
series of things. But is it true that there can never be more than 
one first, and one last ? If it be so, then the adjectives first and 
last must always be of the singular number, and can never agree 
with nouns in the plural. ' We are told that the first years of a 
lawyer's practice are seldom very lucrative,' ' The poet tells ui 
that his first essays were severely handled by the critics, but his 
last efforts have been well received.' Examples like these might 
be produced, without number-, they occur everywhere, in all our 
standard writers. * * * When a numeral adjective, and a 
qualifying epithet, both refer to the same noun, the general rule 
of the English language is to place the numersd first, then the 
qualifying epithet, and then the noun. Thus we say, ' The two 
wise men,' 'The two tall men;' and not 'The wise two men,' 
'The tall two men.' And the same rule holds in superlatives. 
We say, ' The two wisest men,' ' The two tallest men 5' and not 
' The vnsest two men,' ' The tallest two men.' Now, if -this be 
admitted to be the general rule of the English language, then it 
follows that generally we should say, ' The two first, ^ ' The two 
last,"* etc., rather than ' The first two,^ ' The last two,^ etc. This, 
I say, should generally be the order of the words. Yet there are 
some cases in which it seems preferable to say. ' The first two^"* 
' The last two,^ etc." — Dr. Murdoch. 

FmST AND SECOND, &c. 

Two or more adjectives connected, without an article interve- 
ning, belong to the same noun; as " A red and white rose-," that 
is, one rose partly red and partly white. Hence, care should be 
taken to see that the qualities expressed by adjectives so used be 
consistent, or such as maybe found in one object. Thus, it would 
be improper to say, " An old and young man-," " A round and 
square hole-," " A hot and cold spring-," because a man can not 
be old and young at the same time-, nor a hole round and square; 
nor a spring hot and cold. Hence — 

When two or more adjectives express qualities that belong to 
different objects of the same name, and that name expressed only 
with the liist, the article should be placed before each adjective; 
thus, " A red and a white rose" means two roses-, one red, and 
one white. In this case, it makes no difference whether tht 
qualities expressed by the adjectives be consistent or not, 
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tbejbeloof^ to difierent individaalB. Thus, we can say, ''AyofUl^^^ 
and an old nnn^" " A lonnd and a square hole*,*' ^' a hot an^^^ 
cold spring*," that is, one man yoong, and. another old, etc. >-^^ 
is therefore manifest that we can not properly say, *' The fir^^ 
and second page," "The fifth and sixth verse," "The Old ai^^ 
New Testament*," because no page can be at once^irst and ztfxm^^ 
— no verse jifth and nxih^ and no Testament Old and New, X ^^ 
is equally improper in principle to say, " The first and seconc^ 
pages," " The fifth and sixth verses," because two adjectives can^^ 
not be joined with a wordyotnt/y which can not be joined with it 
ieparately. We can not say, " the first pagea^^'* nor " the second 
pages, ^"^ when we mean but one first and one second. Besides, 
when the ellipsis is supplied, it stands " the first page and the 
second page /" and the omission of the first noun can not, on any 
correct principle, affect the number of the second. In many cases, 
too. the use of the plural, if it would relieve from the absurdity 
of uniting inconsistent qualities in an object, will as certainly 
lead to ambiguity. For if, to avoid the absurdity of saying " the 
old and young man," we say "the old and young men," the latter 
expression may mean fifty, or a hundred, or any number of men, 
instead of two*, one young and one old. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, usage has prevailed over principle in this as well as in other 
cases; and it has become quite common to say, " The first and 
terond verses-," " The Old and New Testaments-," " The hot and 
cold springs-," " The indicative and subjunctive moods," etc. 
When no ambiguity exists in the use of such expressions, they 
must be tolerated. The correct expression, however, in all cases 
in which one is intended, is mside by repeating the article with the 
adjective, and retaining the noun in the singular ; thus, " The 
first and the second verse-," " The Old and the New Testament;" 
" The hot and the cold spring," etc. , or, " The first verse and the 
second," etc. 



QUESTIONS. 



ORAMMAK AND ORTHOORAPHT. §§ 1, 2. 

What is Grammar? What is its object as a science? — as an 
art? What is English Grammar? Into what parts is it divided? 
Of what does Orthography treat? — Etymology? — Syntax? — Pro- 
sody ? Of what does Orthography treat besides letters ? What 
is a letter ? How many letters are in the English Alphabet ? 
How are they divided ? What is a vowel ? . What letters are 
vowels ? What is a consonant ? What letters are conscmants ? 
When are w and y vowels? — ^when consonants '< What is a diph- 
thong? — a proper diphthong? — an improper diphthong? — a triph- 
thong? 

What is a syllable? How do we know how many syllables a 
word contains? What is a monosyllable? — a dissyllable? — a tri- 
syllable — a polysyllable? Whzt is syllabication 7 What is the 
general rule for dividing words into syllables? When should a 
hyphen be placed between two words? How should words be 
divided at the end of a line? 

§ 2. What is spelling? How is proficiency in spelling to be 
acquired? What is the first general rule? — ^the fiecond? — the 
third ?— the fourth?— the fifth ?— the sixth?— the seventh?— the 
eighth? 

ETYMOLOGY AND PARTS OF SPEECH. §§ 3, 4, 
Of what does Etymology treat? What are words? How are 
words divided in respect of their formation ? — of their form ?— 
of signification and use? What is a primitive word? — a deriva- 
tive? — a simple? — a compound? What is a declinable word?— 
an indeclinable? How many partd of speech are there in En- 
glish? Which are declinable ? — indeclinable ? What is a »u6- 
8tantive7 How is the term substantive used in this Grammar? 
What is Parsing? How is a word parsed etymologically ? — 
syntactically? 

NOUN. §§ 5-11. 

§ 5. What is a noun ? Into what two kinds are nouns dii 
ded ? What is a proper noun ? — a common noun ? What 
use of proper nouns? — of common nouns? How do pioptr^ 
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become common? How do common nouns becoiM proper? What 
is the usual subdivision of common nouns? What is a collective 
noun ? — an abstract noun ? — a verbal noun ? What are the acci- 
dents of the noun? 

4 6. PsBSOM. — What is person? How many persons are therel 
When is a noun in the first person? — in the second? — ^in the third? 

§ 7. Gendkb. What is gender? How many genders are theiel 
What nouns are masculine? — feminine? — neuter? How many 
ways of distinguishing the sex are there? What is the first! 
(Giveexamples)— the second? (Give examples) — ^the third? (Give 
examples). What is meant by conmion gender ? When are neu- 
ter nouns to be regarded as masculine or feminine? When the 
sex of an animal is not known to us, what gender do we assign to 
it ? How do we consider those of inferior size? When does 
the masculine term include the female as well as the male? 

§§ 8, 9, 10. Number. What is number? What numbers have 
nouns? What does the singular denote? — ^the plural? How do 
nouns commonly form the plural? What is the first special rule? 
its exceptions? How do nouns that end in y after a consonant, 
form the plural? — in y after a vowel? — ^in/or fel What are the 
exceptions ? What nouns are irregular in the plural ? What noons 
have both a regular and irregular form? How do some compounds 
form the plural? — ^words from foreign languages? (Give exam- 
ples). Have proper names commonly a plural? Why? When 
have they a plural? What common nouns have usually the sin- 
gular only? — the plural only? — the same form in both? — are plural 
in form, but singular in construction? — singular or plural in con- 
struction? 

$ 11. Case. What is case? What cases have nouns? How 
is the nominative used? — the possessive? — the objective? Which 
cases are alike? How is the possessive formed in the singular? — 
in the plural? — in the plural not ending in « ? For what is the 
apostrophe and « an abbreviation? When is the s omitted after 
an apostrophe in the singular. What is equivalent to the pos- 
sessive case? When should this expression be used instead of the 
possessive? How is a noun parsed etymologically? 

THE ARTICLE. § 12. 

What is an article? What is its use? What are the articles ? 
What is a or an called? — why? What is the called?— why? 
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How is a noun without an article taken? Before what letters is 
used? — an7 When is a used before a vowel? When is an used 
before A? How is an article parsed etymological ly. 

THE ADJECTIVE. §§ 13, 14, 

i \3. What is an adjective? What is meant by qualifying a 
noun? When may an adjective qualify a pronoun? What else 
may it qualify in this position? When do nouns become adjectives? 
When are adjectives used as nouns? What are adjectives called 
that express number? How many classes of numerals are there? 
What are the cardinal numerals? What do they express? What 
are the ordinal numerals? What do they express? How are 
compound numerals made ordinal? 

M4. CoMPABisoN. .What degrees of comparison have adjec- 
tives? What does the positive express? — ^the comparative! — the 
superlative ? How are adjectives of one syllabi^ compared— of 
twooT more ? How are dissyllables in le after a mute compared? 
— dissyllables iny ? What classes of adjectives do not admit of 
comparison ? (Give examples in each). Of what degree are ««- 
perior^ inferior^ and the like? Why are they not comparatives? 
What is meant by the superlative of eminence ? How is the sig- 
nification of the positive sometimes diminished? What adjectives 
are compared irregularly ? (Compare them). How is much ap- 
plied ? — many 7 — elder and eldest 1 — older and oldest ? 

PRONOUNS. §§ 15-18. 

4 15. What is a Pronoun? Into what classes are pronouns 
divided? What are the personal pronouns? (Decline them). 
What pronouns are of the first person? Why?— of the second? 
Why? — of the third ? Why? What are the compound personal 
pronouns? In what cases are they used? For what purpose are 
they used in the nominative ? — in the objective ? Hoi is we 
used in proclamations, etc.? In what style is thou used? W'hat 
is used for thou in the common style? How is it used be^r^ *he 
verb to be ? How are personal pronouns parsed ? 

4 16. Relative. What is a relative pronoun ? (Name thc» \ 
Which are declinable? Which are indeclinable? (Decline wh» 
lohich) . To what is who applied ? — which 7 How is which ^ 
plied in the Bible? How is that used as a relative? To what i 
it applied ? To what is the relative what applied ? When is i^ 
used ? To what is it equivalent? What iislatives are sometimi 
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osed M adjectivesf What are the compound relatives? To what 
are they equiyalent f What are who, which and what in respon- 
iiiye sentences? How is the gender and number of the relative 
determined ? How are relatives parsed ? 

§ 17. Intsbroqattves. What pronouns are employed in ask- 
ing questions ? What are they then called ? What interrogative 
U applied to persons? What, to things ? How are the interro- 
l^atives who^ which, and what distinguished when applied to per- 
sons ? What does whether mean ? How is it now used ? 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. § 18. 

What are adjective pronouns ? Into what classes are they di- 
vided? 

PossBSsrvBS. What is a poneasive adjective pronoun ? (Name 
them). To what is the possessive pronoun equivalent in mean- 
ing ? How does it differ in use from the possessive case ? What 
are hit and her when followed by a substantive ? — when not- fol- 
lowed by a substantive ? When are mine and thine used as pos- 
sessives ? 

DiSTBiBUTiVBS. What is a dittributive adjective pronoun ? 
(Name them). What does each denote? — every? — either? — 
neither ? 

Demonstratites. What is a demonstrative pronoun ? (Name 
them). What other words may be called demonstratives ? When 
is that a relative ? — when a demonstrative 7 — when a conjunction ? 

Indefinites. What are indefinite pronouns ? (Name the inde- 
finite pronouns). How is none used ? How is an adjective pro- 
noun parsed ? 

VERBS. • §§ 19-32. 

§ 19. What is a verb ? What is its use in simple propositions? 
What is the subject of a verb ? Into what two classes are verbs 
divided ? What is a transitive verb ? What forms has it ? What 
is an intransitive verb ? What does the word transitive mean as 
applied to verbs ? — intransitive ? What is the usual form of in- 
transitive verbs ? In how many ways are intransitive verbs ren- 
dered transitive ? What are they ? How are transitive verbs 
distinguished from intransitive ? What is the first method ?— 
the second ? — ^the third ? How is a transitive verb used when it 
is without an object ? 

How are verbs divided in respect of form ? What is a regular 
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verb ? — an irregular ? — a defective rerb ? To which of these 
classes do auxiliaries belong ? — ^impersonal verbs ? 

$ 20. Auxiliary Verbs. What is an auxiliary verb ? In 
what tenses are they used ? (Name them in the present tense — 
in the past.) What verbs are used both as auxiliaries and prin- 
cipal verbs ? What does 'shall imply? — will? — may ? — can? In 
what tense are vnll and thall auxiliaries ? — may or can 7 How 
are will and shall distinguished in expressing resolution or pur- 
pose ? — in expressing simple futurity? — ^in interrogations ? How 
are verbs inflected ? 

$ 21. Voice. What is voice ? In English how many voices 
are there ? (Name them). What kind of verbs have two voices? 
How does the active voice represent the subject ? — the passive ? 
Are any verbs used both in a transitive and an intransitive sense? 
(Give an example). 

§ 22. Moods. What is mood ? How many moods have verbs? 
(Name them). How is a verb used in the indicative mood ? — ^in 
the potential ? — in the subjunctive ? — in the imperative ? — ^in the 
infinitive ? How does the declaration made by the indicative 
mood differ from that made by the potential ? How does the 
subjunctive differ in form from the indicative ? Why is the sub- 
junctive mood so called ? Is the indicative ever used subjunc- 
tively ? — is the potential ? What persons has the imperative 
mood ? What is the true character of the infinitive ? 

§§ 23, 24. Tenses. What are tenses 1 How is time naturally 
divided ? In each of these, how may an action, etc, be repre- 
sented ? How many tenses are there in English ? (Name them). 
What does the present tense express ? — ^the present-perfect ? — 
the past ? — the past-perfect ? — the future ? — the future perfect ? 
What is a simple tense ? — a compound ? Which tenses are sim- 
ple ? — which compound ? What different things is the present 
tense in the simple form, used to express ? — the present-perfect ? 
To what tense in Latin does the present-perfect in English cor- 
respond ? What tenses has the indicative mood ? — ^the4>otential? 
— ^the subjunctive ? — the imperative? — the infinitive ? — the par- 
ticiple? 

§ 25. Participles. What is a participle ? Why so callecU 
How many participles have verbs in the active voice ? (Naijl 
them) — in the passive ? (Name them). How does the *"' 
participle active always end ? Has it ever a ptfl 
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(Give an example). Does the past participle active differ in 
form from the past participle passive ? Is the perfect participle 
simple or compound ? When do participles become adjectives ? 
What participles may become adjectives in this way ? (Give ex- 
amples). What participles are used as verbal nouns ? (Give an 
example of each). When a participle is so used, what cases does 
it have ? 

i 26. NuMBBR AND PsRSON. How many numbers have verbs ? 
In each of these, how many persons are there ? Of what does 
the first person assert? — the second? — ^the third ? 

i 27. Conjugation. What is the conjugation of a verb ? 
What two forms has the verb in the active voice ? What does 
the common form express ? — ^the progressive ? How is a verb 
rendered emphatic in the present ? — ^in the past ? — in the com- 
pound tenses ? What are called the principal parts of a verb ? 
What is conjugating a verb ? (Conjugate the verb to love in the 
active voice*, — inflect it through all its parts). How is a verb 
parsed? 

i 28. Forms. How is a verb made to deny ? How, in the 
infinitive and participles? How is^ verb made to ask a question? 
How are interrogative sentences made negative. 

i 29, 30, 31. To Be, etc. Conjugate the irregular verb to be, 
(Inflect it). How is the progressive form of the verb made? How 
is the passive voice formed? Conjugate to love in the passive 
voice. (Inflect it). 

$ 32. Irregular and Defective Verbs. What is an irre- 
gular verb ? Conjugate abide, etc. (see the list). What is a de- 
fective verb ? What are the defective verbs ? What is an im- 
personal verb ? (Give examples). Properly speaking, what is 
the pronoun it before the impersonal verb ? 

ADVERBS. §§ 33, 34. 

What is an adverb ? Into what classes have adverbs been di- 
vided ? What is the chief use of adverbs ? What kind of adverbs 
admit of comparison ? What adverbs are compared irregularly ? 
(Give examples of words made into adverbs, by prefixing a), 
yhat are as and so in comparisons ? What is an adverbial 
j[g'ase ? How is there used at the beginning of a senten-ce ? 
Hi* an adverb parsed ? 
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PREPOSITIONS. § 35. 

What is a preposition ? Of the related words, what is that &<• 
fort the preposition called ? — that afttr it ? Why are words of 
this class called />r«/H>«i<ton« ? (Give a list of prepositions). What 
case does a preposition require after it ? What does a preposition 
become when it has no object? Are prepositions ever understood? 
(Give an example). What are inseparable prepositions % (NaraA 
them). How are prepositions parsed ? 

INTERJECTIONS. § 36. 

What is an interjection ? Have interjections any grammatical 
connection with other words in a sentence ? What is the differ- 
ence between O and Oh? How are interjections parsed ? 

CONJUNCTIONS. § 37. 

What is a conjunction ? Into what classes are conjunctions 
divided ? What is the use of copulative conjunctions ? — of dxM" 
junctive ? What are the principal copulatives — disjunctives ? 
What does and denote ? What do or and nor denote ? How are 
conjunctions parsed? 

PARSING. §§ 38, 39. 

What is parsing ? How is one part of speech to be distin- 
gaished from another ? How do we know when a word is ano«n ? 
—an adjective ? — a pronoun ? — a verb ? — an adverb? — a prepoti' 
Hon ? — an interjection ? — a conjunction ? What are the genera] 
principles to be kept in view in parsing ? (Give specimens of 
parsing. 
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8ERI£8 OF GRAMMARS^ 

AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

PUBLISHED BT 

PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., NEWYORK. 
This series consists of the following worKs, viz : 

I. PRACTICAL CeSSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, etc. 
This little book contains a brief synopsis of the leading prin- 
ciples of English Grammar, every part of which is illup^rated by 
a great variety of exercises, of the simplest character, adapted to 
the capacity of pupils at an early age 

n. THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, etc. 
This work is intended as a school Grammar, for the • se of 
classes pursuing this branch of study in the common schools, or of 
the junior classes in academies. It embraces all that is important 
on fhe subject, expressed with accuracy, brevity, and simplicity, 
and is x>ecuUarly adapted to the purposes of instruction in pubUc 
schools. 

III. THE ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 
This work, designed for the more advanced classes in schools 
and academies, is prepared on a more extended plan than the 
preceding, though not essentially different from it. The arrange- 
ment (except in syntax), the definitions, and rules are the same, 
but with much greater fullness in the illustrations and exercises, 
intended to lead the student into a thorough and critical acquaint- 
ance with the structure and use of the English language. 

IV. EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
This little work consists of selections in prose and poetry from 
standard writers, so arranged as to furnish a convenient and pro- 
gressive course of Exercises in Analysis and Parsing, in every 
variety of style, with such occasional references to the grammart 
as are deemed necessary to explain peculiar or difficult construc- 
tions. To this is prefixed directions for the analysis of sentences 
and models both of analysis and parsing. 

• V. THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 
This work is upon the foundation of Adam's Latin Grammar, 
80 long and favorably known as a text book, and combines with 
all that is excellent in that work many important corrections and 
improvements suggested by subsequent writers, or the results of 
the author's own reflection and observation during many years 
M a clasaical teacher. 



VI. JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 
This work forms a sequel to the Grammar, and an introduction 
to the study of the Latin classic authors. It begins with a series 
of simple and plain sentences mostly selected from classic wri- 
ters, to exemplify and illustrate the leading constructions of the 
language, followed by Reading Lessons, of pure and simple 
Latin, chiefly narrative, by which the pupil, while he becomes 
familiar with the construction of the language, is also made ac- 
quainted with many of the most prominent characters and my- 
thological fables of antiquity, as well as with the leading events 
in Roman history. Throughout the work, references are con- 
stantly made, at the foot of the page, to the Grammar and Intro- 
duction, when necessary to explain the construction or assist the 
pupil in his preparations. 

VII. CESAR'S COMMENTARIES. 
In this work, the plan of the Latin Reader is carried on 
throughout. The same introduction on the Latin idioms is pre- 
fixed for convenience of reference, and the same mode of reference 
to the grammar and introduction is continued. The Notes are 
neither too meagre nor too voluminous : they are intended not 
to do the work of the student for him, but to direct and assist 
him in doing it himself. It is embellished with a beautiful map 
of Gaul, and several wood-cuts representing the engines of war 
used by the Roman/s. 

VIII. FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 
This work is intended chiefly for those who begin the study of 
Greek at an early age •, and for this reason contains only the out- 
lines of Grammar, expressed in as clear and simple a manner as 
possible. It is complete in itself, being a Granmiar, Exercises, 
Reading book, and Lexicon, all in one •, so that the pupil, while 
studying this, needs no other book on the subject. The know- 
ledge acquired by the study of this work will be an important 
preparation to the young student for commencing the study of 
Greek grammar with ease and advantage. 

IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 

This work is intended to be a comprehensive manual of Greek 
Grammar, adapted to the use of the younger as well of the more 
advanced students in schools and colleges. Both in Etymology 
and Syntax, the leading principles of Greek Grammar are exhi- 
bited in definitions and rules, as few and as brief as possible, in 
order to be easily committed to memory, and so comprehensive 
as to be of general and easy application. This work is now more 
extensively used than any other of the kind in the country. 

X. GREEK READER. 
This work, like the Latin Reader, is properly a seqoel to the 
Greek Grammar, and an introduction to the study of the Greek 
classic authors, and seeks to accomplish its object in ^e 
way as the Latin Reader. See above, No. VI . 
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In this series of books, the three Grammars, English, Latin, 
and Greek, are all on the same plan. The general arrangement, 
definitions, rules, etc., are the same, and expressed in the same 
language, as nearly as the nature of the case would admit. To 
those who study Latin and Greek, much time and labor, it is 
believed, will be saved by this method, both to teacher and pupil ; 
the analogy and peculiarities of the different languages being 
kept in view, will show what is common to all, or peculiar to 
each*, the confusion and difficulty unnecessarily occasioned by 
the use of elementary works, differing widely from each other 
in language and structure, will be avoided*, and the progress of 
the student rendered much more rapid, easy, and satisfactory. 

No series of Grammars having this object in view, has here- 
tofore been prepared, and the advantages which they offer can 
not be obtained in an equal degree by the study of any other 
Grammars now in use. They form a complete course of ele- 
mentary books, in which the substance of the latest and best 
Grammars in each language has been compressed into a volume 
of convenient size, beautifully printed on superior paper, neatly 
and strongly bound, and are put at the lowest prices at which 
they can be afforded. 

The elementary works, intended to follow the Grammars, 
namely, the Latin Reader, and Caesar, and the Greek Reader, 
are also on the same plan — are prepared with special reference to 
these works, and contain a course of elementary instruction so 
unique and simple, as to furnish great facilities to the student in 
these languages. 
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